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I 'would like liutiuM to sn\ this ahoui tin* ConleieiHo g emu ally . 
1 am a now mcnibci of the C onhoeme, M<hi of io t v < oL leagues both 
Indian and Biiii^h uac b«»< n memhcis oi N»i*o<»r t 'on 1 emu e^. 

Lon] liv'in: 1 am, too. 

Lotd \Y mh iloo : jjoul Ii win ami I aic in I he ^ame position. 1 
am greatly impios-e<t by the gieai cnumbution whuff iin.s mu 
runner sessions oi this Oonteieme ha\o made to what l hope vull ho 
st peimanent solution ot tin* pioblem uliioh 1 assure \ou, om on - 
leagues in India, L i eg aided in this \ mmtn a* ^ one ot Mu* mosj 
unpin tan t, raid poilmps the noid important <]uosliot» to-d«n , tna 
is the tut me novel union i oi India. 


I visb to as aid being oihisiw*, but f led bourn! to si\ Unit the 
brilliant advo( ary, ami t lie lan and < lea i e .position ot theii points 
of view uhiih has been pul ioiuard by our Indian colleagues lia- 
evoked not only ms adnm ation but my uaaiiiude. because n ha- 
enabled me to see those points ot view and ihe diilieuliies and pro- 
blems winch bas’e tt> be oveicmne, and mev l in that ( onne* tion echo 
what lias been said by every member or t lie Conloronee, I am sine 
with complete sinceiitv and from the heart, about the Setieiraiv of 
Slate. TTe owe him a debt which we cannot lepav foi his tact, 
his knowledge and liis savoir faiie. I think also uo (mght to recog- 
nise the great sendees which the Lord Chancellor lias rendered, 

Xow, Sir, I spoke a moment ago about Parliament and its atti- 
tude. I would observe that of course attacks have been made on 
our body in this country, just as they have been made in India. 1 
think it would 1 e fair to say that they have pioeeeded from the left 
in India and fiom the right in this counirv. We have had ehaige*. 
made here against us just as my < olleagues from India have had 
charges made against them that we are uni epiesentative and^tjnit 
we are suffeiing i mm a < nimaon sel t -delusion. In my political 
career I have always believed in meeting atlacks by conn iei at tacks. 
I pledge myself, so far as my humble capacity goes, to meet criti- 
cisms of our deliberations and proposal® in Parliament with all the 
vigour and energy which T can i ominaiid . I feel certain that our 
Indian colleagues will also defend (heir position as delegates with 
the coinage which their record in the last few hcmhlous years has 
showni us that we can expect fiom them. I venture with respect to 
sav that it is extremely important that in both countries those of m 
who have been colleagues and sat round ibis table should defend the 
position which this Conference has occupied. 


In regard to the position of the Conservative Party I will not 
conceal from von— because it would be foolish to do so— (he lads 
aie known— that there have been differences of opinion m that I arty 
on ilie subject of India and on tlx e subject of the policy both pasi, 
present and fixture in India. But I would like to make this obsex- 
v ation. which I believe to be well-founded, that the great bulk »f 
unofficial members of the Conservative Party is willing and read, 
to consider and adopt the Federal solution of the Indian problem. 
I would like to add further that I do not believe that that bulk of 
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opinion is id < hoi ohs(i u< i iuinst or leaitionaiv, but that it does fie- 
nuuid ‘Ui l eg nurds under Ibis new Con dilution, alike for tlie security 
«)» India Itself and also lor its fiscal ion a-> a permaueiit pait of the 
wmmdtuacy of ning mviion& of the British Empire. It has 

in in* in! both ideas*'. That opinion will naturally be influenced by 
the deliberations of this Confeieiwo ; and 1 may say, and I think this 
w*H moke some sympathy, that just as of the British unofficial 
dohumuon recognise that lepiesenfative Gentlemen fiom India who 
ate uhieg lound tin's table hare \o consider the effect on the public 
opinion of those then icpic^ent ot u hat they rimy do here, so do we 
iii this eounfiy hare to consider the effeit on the public opinion of 
tl o>o vo ic present. 

Sum ohuy of State, 1 do not wuit to tiouble you further except 
to say tliat in my judgment iu all leeent political events in this cotin- 
tiy and political policy theie lias never been a bigger conception or 
a greater ideal than that of all-India* Federation. 

I was immensely struck, if yon will allow me to say so, by what 
Sir Tej Sapru said in the course of his speech. I understood him to 
say that long ago he formed the opinion in liis own mind that along 
thn*o lines a solution could he obtained. I can speak with more 
freedom than any member of the Government in this connection 
because I do not occupy the responsible position that they do, and 
I say with all the earnestness that I can command that I do most 
earnestly hope that gentlemen representing British India and 
gentlemen representing the Indian States will be able to compose 
such differences as exist between them still, in order that this Fede- 
ral ion may be brought into operation with the utmost goodwill and 
unanimity; and the good wishes of all responsible people in this 
country will go out to them in that endeavour. 

That is all f have to say, except to add my tribute also to what 
has been done by our permanent; staff, I have worked with Civil 
Servants on and off for a very long time, but I have never seen any 
body of Civil Scivonts both British and Indian work harder than 
ihewe who have been attached to this Conference. 

Sir Mannbhai Mehta: I am grateful to you for giving me this 
opportunity of speaking on behalf of our section of the Prince’s 
Chamber, because if gives me the opportunity of removing certain 
misapprehensions in the minds of our British Indian friends and 
which have been voiced by Si r Tej Sapru with regard to the attitude 
of the Princes, which might cause delay in the realisation of the 
ideal that British India has looked up to as its goal. In this con- 
nect ion I uni glad Sir Tej Sapru has reminded me that for the last 
13 years we have worked together. He referred to 1918 as being 
his first visit to Patiala, 

Sir Tej Sapru: 1928, 

Sir Manuhhni Mehltt: I am talking of 1918 when Lord Sinha 
and Sir Air Inian were present at Patiala, where I had the privi- 
lege of being present helping the Princes to work out a scheme of 
constitutional reform. It is often pictured that the idea of federa- 



tKjn iidft '.]uiuti> Up in .ht* hum!-, m t'u I , im u- oul, uL - 1 u mtj'-liionii 
. tlu ^ lij ^ 0iJ b \ fiieubiyS gimwh, hui Lot mo iumiutl jtm (ami it 
io 110 gjv ittg a\i u\ uip, m*<jo(n) that x f \t it in 1918 Unit tin* gie*n 
TT^ hider wlio now giuce* pc* Ihult ol ijaroda, Jib 

igluieas Uie Mahaiaja Gaekwar, in *• espouse to Lend Gindins old 4 * 
itqiiesi us tp whtil weio (lie Him* on y hn h intuit? lvloims should go 
toiwuid, stiid that (he hihne ot Imho ant! the good of Ilia Judlaii 
l ale'- iaj in rodcuation, Tliat w,m in 1918, ami that uoeumenl t 5 
still on ike an lines u* (he ( ho eminent ut Judin. Sinto I9i8 tho 
i iiiiu-n ltu\e ( jiis.slenliy \\<uked on this (booty. in the Mouiagu- 
Uieimsioid I? open t Ike scheme of Jedeioiior was picuuod but loi 
ten j curb no M <■*]>& vane taken to ghq oiled lo (Ins idea of letleni- 
tion by vt Inch the Ptint es weie to he given some shaie in the manage- 
iiieiit ot ijUChiiojiN i>l jojiti Hinctin, >ui h as cu^ti'ins, kuIvuvs, r,ait 
and so on, Iiii h sue now ormsHoml to ho Ledeiai. Sir Tej Sapru 
paid despived iiihuto to Loul Iiwin as Lein# the father of this 1 
idea of a Hound Table C’ontoj oiu-e. j,ot me on behalf ot the i’rince? 
abo say that the l'riuois W at Hast puimdod (Lo tilting pretext 
tor biis Hound Table (Jonieiem e. Sir dohn Simon in bis letter 
to the Pi hue Minister reieued to the i elutions of the thine os a s one 
tital piobleiu to he solved in the question ot new icknins, and the 
Princes who had not been unlimited bv ium in India could be 
consul Led only in a Pound Table Conference. That was how the 
idea of a Bound Table Confoi once tame into being’. I am raeiely 
saving this in order to show that the Piinces have been consistent Iv 
taking . a sustained inteiesl in the idea of the development ot 
federation since 1918. When, tlioiefoie, in 19*30 you were pleased 
to call the Piinces and the British Indians together in a Hound 
Table Conference, and when a generous suggestion came from the 
British Indians that the Piinces should unite in a common fed ei a~ 
tion, II is Highness the Muhaiajah of Bikaner, on behalf of the 
Piinces, gladly accepted the idea, and welcomed the offer of federa- 
tion as being in the best interests of his moth ei— country. The- 
Princes then declared that they were proud to be Indian first and 
Princes afterwards. They took an interest in the well-being of 
their own dear country, and, for the good ol their country, they 
wure prepared to concede pint of that sovereignty in order to 
advance the interests of their countrymen. In this way, Sir, the 
Princes made it dear, at the time when they were asked to join, 
that they would gladly enter federation, with* two provisos. Phst, 
they wanted to know whether they stood on terra firm a or whether 
they were standing on wind the Maharajah of Bikaner called the 
shifting sands of expediency^ He wanted to know what the rights 
of the Princes were. The Princes were naturally anxious to know 
where they stood on the eve of ixansfer of control from ‘Whitehall 
to Delhi and therefore he w anted to clear up the question of 
Paramountry. He asked how* far Paranmunicv extended because, 
after the declaration of the Butler Committee that Paramountry 
must ever remain ! Paramount, the dectrine of the ultimate powers 
of the Government became rather over-bearing. It was said that 
the powers of Government meant the ultimate or residuary powers* 
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anything undefined, and naturally the Piinees became a little 
alarmed. They wanted voine definition to be given of that doctrine 
oi Paramountry, uud I am glad to inform my British Indian 
colleague*' that this will not stand in the way ot the early realisa- 
tion ol Federation, because the Secretary of State and the piesem 
Vitviov ha\e been doing their level betd to satisfy the Princes in 
tlunr demand ioi a saiisiactoiy solution ot the Pai amount iy ques- 
1 h>c. U hen I he <]ue4ioo ot Panimounicy is settled, the Princes 
will naluiPh <any out ilteii piomise ot entciing into Federation 

Too mh oiiu pioiiMf made by the Punce-* with regaid to 
then Miieguaids. They wanted a clear picture; they wanted ike 
public t« be completed belore they w T ere asked to come into iedeia- 
tiofi. We tiie now about to complete the picture. We have met 
bn the tlmd year m oidei to complete the picture, and, I am told, 
die completed pietiue in the foun ol a White Paper will be placed 
ids the hands ot the Piinces in the month ol February or March, 
aud Use Ibinees wall then be expected to make up their minds and 
to say whether they were prepared to come into the Federation or 
not. As my friend here has said, he is quite certain that the 
Princes will come into fedeiation, and 1 share the same hope, the 
same confidence, because we have faith in the justice of His 
Majesty A Government and we have faith in the good-will of our 
brethren , the British Indians. 

W ith co-operation from both sides I do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty. There was another minor difficulty to whirdi I must refer. 

1 here were sections amongst the Princes who believed that in order 
1o safeguard their own position and rights they must join as a 
confederate body, not as separate units individual It, but those who 
preferred d might join first in a confederation before they entered 
the Imlmn federation. This difficulty has also been satisfactorily 
settled, and with these differences settled amongst the Princes, the 
hopes of our realising the aspiration or the dream of the Princes 
tully enduing into Federation are much newer fulfilment than 
was Hum use two years ago. 


Th<> Brinces naturally desire that their heatv rights should lie 
safesnumle.1 that their internal sovereignty should remain intact 

Hk tbP -'V™ m ”T' ^'liberations, the British Indians and 
il ls ,M,i]esjy s ( rover nment are equally anxious that their treat v 
jn.s, ion and internal sovereignty should he fully assured and 
Vi” maintained. These obstacles, therefore, are removed, and 
I do not anticipate any further difficulty in the may of Federation. 

Brit the picture has to be placed in their hands, and you have 
seen that there are also other reasons which might delay the transfer 

?P H P °H fil b fra fo J , Som y irae - Let not be said, however, 
that the fault for this delay lies at the door of the Princes. Two 

months tune is nothing, and after March you can well expect the 

“ e W ” H “- “ d " 3£2.* 
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In conclusion may I express giui libation over-onihuse myself. 
I return to my country with a leeling that limit* is a el mueb more 
to he done. What ve have achieved wry hi tie iu comparison 
with what lenuins to lie done, and lot the nalnation ot that huthor 
hope I look to you, Six , and 11 L Majevf\V Government that the} 
may help us in the realisation ol mu tall aqmutioim. 

II these inundations of a tutiiie pmvpenms Km pi re aie to be 
laid they muA lie laid m a -pnii of yoodu ill. As Lord Peel 
leinarked, Comb iiiu ions are not made, they gi m \ , They aie 
organic gi owfhs. We have called them pi< tiues, we have called 
them structures, the result of unhituiure, hut I do not believe 
that architect m al struct in os or pitiuros adequately represent what 
they aie. They must lie real oiganie mouths, and in urdei that 
they should glow well the seed must be well sown and the giound 
must he made congenial. 

The seed may he very good, but il the mound is not well pre- 
pared, is not well cultivated, is not well mantued the seed will go 
to rot. Prepare the country well. At present it is sad to think 
that the state of the eounhy is alarming. The i i on has entered the 
soul and there is bitterness at the very core. It is very well to say 
that the situation of the country has improved. AH I can say, 
Rh\ is in the voids of Shakespeaie’s jfandci, all is not well in the 
Rate of Denmark. Something is rotten in the Stale id India. 
Therefore my request, Sir, is: give them with good grace, give 
them with open hands — give them freedom and give it quickly. I 
am pleading on behalf of British India even though [ come from 
an Indian. State, because I am urinated bv self-ini eresi. Geogra- 
phy al demarcations and boundary field mmks do not prevent the 
spirit of unrest from coming over the barriers and invading our 
Indian States. As long as this spirit of unrest, this bitterness, 
this antipathy to Government , is allowed to remain unremedied in 
British India, we have a standing menace. Therefore I appeal to 
you, Sir, to remove that peril by giving 4 solid satisfaction to the 
people. And I have to request yon to do it soon. Delays will 
only lead to further hardening of hearts arid further bitterness. 
The other thing* I wanted to remark, Sir, was that whatever you 
alve must load to a real responsibility at the Centre. The Princes 
have also made it very clear — I read it out one day — that they are 
prepared to enter into Federation only with a self-governing India, 
with a responsible India. They were asked whether they were 
prepared to come into Federation with a Government that was not 
fully responsible to the people. They said they were not prepared 
to come into Federation with an irresponsible Centre. Just as it is 
remarked that the entry of the Princes into the Federation made it 
easy to confer responsibility on the Centre, and as responsibility at 
the Centre is not possible without the Federation of ihe Princes, so 
at the same time there cannot be any Federation of the Princes 
unless there is full responsibility at the Centre. These two things 
act and react upon each other. Therefore, Sir, my request is: if 
the Beforms are to be given, give them freely and give them 



, , u „ [a UK 1 ,o»mu uoin whmh I come, n Inch is Gujarat, tlieie 
js t | pi „uj!) \\] ( ii is o] ,»oi h to He pieseni conditions and which 
u J ‘ , ri x )U. \\ c lute caries; we Lave Lamas and mei chants; 
iLt i an al y som Jhahiunis and Lhei e aie Muslims among ns„ 
n vui itafionl fLai hLuiMih it is said that Hie Benia (Links of 

' - t , , , i caLilaio « Ki m iai seeing; lie calculates from 

j i t <i will h »‘n < oi'soijueiues. The Biahmin is only 

,4 am die Mini. £ an* t Bmhnin mvsoll. ¥e gloiy in our 
, t M [ (i a | iii m only a lile Oi led oppmt uni ties and i egrets. 

I »e nitW. fie Las an i on fW He strikes 

m m. * i ml he mB what tie vwmK [It lives in the piesent and 
hi m though mi the inonov. hast ^eai 1 lemarked that (lie 
j ai en ot i ngbsluuon is iei» aided as the nation of shopkeepexs, 

5 >iu*hants 1 (alndaiois. Even t!us year vou h«we paid the greatest 
ntieninm to the tmhjeh of finance. Finamial saieguaids have 
h ni ihe t iu\ of the uholc situation. [ ask ^o\l iheiefore to cal- 
^ urn ft Ltd oi oh anti what would he the consequences of fiuther delay. 
ILie Biitivh nation lias a great and glorious record of Empiie 
hilhlmo, hut greater than the power to build an Empire is the 
power to retain an Empire, the mightier is its triumph. I wish 
vou god-speed and pray that the British nation will retain the 
Empire by their wise action. 

J\ B*. Raja Binary a : 1 should not like to take up much of the 
lime of the Conference at this late hour, hut I should like to he 
alhmod io refer to one remade made bv Sir Tej Sapiu who lias 
< (attributed so greatly to the work of this Conference, He made 
the observation — may Ire lie felt himself eonstiained to make the 
obseivation— that he did not want British India to be a dependency 
of the Indian Stales. Let me hasten to assure him and my Biitish 
Indian intends if assurance is needed that the fear expressed by 
him wan bare no foundation in fact. There is nothing further 
from the minds of the States than to exploit tire situation in India 
to secure unreasonable or selfish advantages for themselves. The 
IhinriH do not approach the question of Federation in any spirit 
of bargaining. To them it is matter of a duty which they owe 
to the Empire, to the country of their birth and to their own States, 
As Sir Akhar Hvdari has already said long before the idea of 
Federation took concrete shape the Princes had expressed their 
■empathy with the aspirations of British India for an honourable 
and equal position in the British Commonwealth of Nations. In 
L 080 when the first Bound Table Conference was held the Princes 
wholeheartedly welcomed the idea of an all-India Federation, I 
will not take up time by quoting from the speeches on that 
ta casino , Those who were present will remember the speech of 
11 m Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, whom I have the honour to 
represent, and the Maharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of 
Patiala were equally clear. The views expressed then were* con- 
firmed at the second Round Table Conference and the attitude of 
the Princes remains firm and unshaken. If anything they are more 
convinced than before that an all-India Federation based upon 
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H(o*ijub‘oo ot ^ ie ^ ajLi011 ' ulh 3 lsu <onu»in«il, a leumauoi 
desjoip/I 'frnVJ'id the ful and i^utmiaa 3 liahU oi all will he 
hi ihv best intei^ h tlu j £ui put\ <d !>mIinJi inuia o?h! (he Indian 
Stales jj 3 if] il& nl ^ e ^ l( d we v< llu Bn* Inippv emiimnutkm ol tlie 
esi iia^n.v ± iti all-hidm bedenduui fo take plat e at the earliest 
possible tiiae Jjui Ttixilst Ju^e oiy -y mpatliy wjth the amplia- 
tion^ oj onr 7 Iie iuis Horn Jfnhdi Tiulu, they will nuclei stand our 
hesitation to si«» * Jocnjllt,nt " li1l0u1 a ' r< ” l “nnujr its temis. They 
will m deist -m3 ° ltr anx] " et 3 r 1,01 io eoinmii outlives to a (onsliiu- 
Hon 'inthovi juakmff sute ■ tL.< out onn lighh inimcd* aic 
fcVeauauled in tb«d constitution. Jh.it inn only be done -when 
W a i" „ 4 i ' n7J ]eie doounienl neime ns and when we aie in a 
position* ih\ M the definite details ol the s, home as it L 
hiii]]^ * 1 a °* /Tfo embodv it in the foi in of a Bill io ho placed bv 

*t a Lt S V». v G«™ r 

m n ni i._ u o7 4 j v asuved us, the TV ru (e Paper will be in the baud’* 
of ila v * C 26t fehe Chamber of Piin< os to he examined by them, 
ancltddiriwillhake up tl.eir minds finally. But, as my 
colleagues ha% assured you, there is nothing in the minds of the 
Princes tn ml ke &em disinclined to enter the federation which 
they have always expressed a keen desire to enter. 

Pandit Nonak Chand : Mr. Chairman, I am very grate- 

j n ^ o nr living me an oppoi (unify for making mv 
list tlZZJn to^Ms august assembly. It is a ^"privi- 
lege indeed to he associated with famous British and Indian 
sf o fpsm on • (Tie great and difficult task of making a oon- 
fSfe® V Ju> future government ol India. Mv Louis and 
v +1 . ^ 6 * * * 0I r , fullv sensible of that honour. What greater 

£ lien \ I j, 0 for a son of India than to he associated with 
honour could * r^casion. Mr. Chairman, it is not the honour 
you on thishist^o^ w ^. tli joy _ It , g ih& sengc flf 

6 ■h- < i^ S10n the sense that I may have failed to discharge this 

responsibility— -the 5e s ff(ction of tll0se ,, ll0S0 panse f have 

^esponsibihfy tot* to aflv0CMe . T]iat overwhelms me. My 
- pressed oi a voU cannot imagine the deep disappointment 

,°H s and gent utter resentment of the people who relied upon 
tnd the great a» <j le re moval of their grievances. The Hindu 

he Go verm dent ^ fought hard, very hard, for the policy of 

IB III only of tll6 v* 1 jI-s/s rinliev of T1 rm ~ ~ rm AT*n tin in o 


na tue great an <j ie removal of their grievances. The Hindu 
he Govermtient • f 0U gW bard, very hard, for the policy of 
minority of the .* -d le policy of non-c ''-operation. Many a 
co-operation as fonodif belwcen them and us, between the 11011- 
inne elections Yr»o-opei*ators, and we won. ¥e won because we 
co-opeiators atui , f ] 10 policy of suspicion and distrust irmst 

had told the p®°P 1 * Q f i r ust and mutual goodwill. But what 

pre way to ih© P ,■*: f a te of the Hindu co-operators in the 
lias been our rate — 1 < 

Punjab? 

, ^Aphes from that of Pandit Nanak CShand to that of 

Note. The $P e& ill to 128, which are marked with an a^emk, 
Sir ITnbeit Carr, J 11 h^flrenee, and m order to economise time, handed in 
were, by leave oi the WTO* f p e i ng delivered, 
as written speeches * I1S oa 
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Mi. ('La 1 1 man, many a Jriend of mine doubted tbe wisdom of 
my accepting the invitation to join this ri onlerence. 1 see sus- 
and doubt and leai poisoning the public life oi the Punjab 
Hindus. 1 wish to save the Province horn the horrors oi com- 
munal bittemoss and strife. Ton cannot be unaware oi the 
Jan timi the Hindus and the Sikhs are most unhappy over vour 
an a id* I do not w Mi jo discuss the Communal Aw aid at fin’s last 
Mao a oi the delibui aliens oi the Conference. I have placed on 
iuc.nl the it (‘mein ui the reasons which make the Award tiinic- 

ceptable io the JLlimhi miroiilv oi the Punjab. These reasons, 1 
ba\ o not die least doubt, wj 11 appeal to all fail -minded 'persons. 
f i ivse reasons Inne aheady been appreciated by a large circle oi 
Bni Mi ladies and goal lemen outside this Conference with wlioni I 
happened io have an oppmt unity oi exchange of views, 1 hope. 
Mi. Oha'rman iJie Bniish Parliament and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees will investigate the truth oi those reasons and will test 
their strength by a fan and trank discussion with me or with the 
repiesemative of Punjab Hindu opinion. 

When 1 look at the injustice done to tbe Hindus of the Punjab- — 
both by Indian politicians and representatives of Government 1 
begin to despair. But my Lords and Gentlemen, let me say this, 
that my experience of political life has taught me that despair is 
no remedy for the removal of great wrongs and that effort, con- 
stant effort, to get at the truth of things is needed to right the 
wiongh, 1 believe that deep down in the heart of man God has 
implanted love of justice, love of fair play which breaks through 
all barriers of religions, race and caste prejudices. My Lords and 
Gentlemen, I could no! say otherwise, I could not believe other- 
wise after my experience with the Lothian Committee. The 
British people love a sportsman*® spirit. They love fair play and 
u square deal, I wash nothing more and nothing less for myself 
than fair play and a square deal. I am not fighting for anything 
else but fair play and a square deal for the Hindu Community of 
the Punjab. These people— the Hindus of the Punjab— should 
nol be made mere pawns in your game of politics. You must not 
treat them as if they have no hopes, no aspirations, no desire to be 
free. You cannot impose upon them a system of Government 
which will keep them unhappy and discontented. I know 1 can- 
not fight with other than clean weapons — -weapons of debate and 
argument before an impartial tribunal. Mr. Chairman, give me 
a square deal. Bo not say that the Award is final. It is not 
final. li cannot be final. Injustice can never be final. Ex- 
pediency may prompt you to say yes; but love of fairness on the 
part of your Government will break through your prejudices 
against us. Mr. Chairman, you will listen to the Hindus of the 
Punjab. _ You will see justice done to them. That is my first 
point which 1 place before you even at the last moments of this 
Conference* # I have placed on record a statement of reasons why 
the Award is not acceptable io us. 

My second pogt is that the Punjab Province as it is constituted 
fo-u&v consists of areas and peoples which have no natural affinity. 
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fl there is to I 50 an All-India Fedeiation, it provinces are to be 
seli-govvr mug uuiK in Faat Federation, then the Punjab will be 
h0 rons < Hated, its temtomv m> i e-ad jusled and arranged that 
people ol one iaii linage t i pi ople oi om* i elision may not Ik- 1 sub- 
]<m*Uh 1 to the hardship oi living With others of dihorenl religion 
and ol diitoi old language. The PinK oj the Federation must bo 
organism^ wlii* 1 j nnt\ itt in w itli tin Fedora! ion. Tin 1 } imi\ nor 
h' 1 always a vnnve of mi\ioty, Double and dmoidei to I ho Fedm al 
Gouviiidenf Ah Louis and gentlemen, the Simon FemmhMon 
the dang on >1 an a II- India Federation based upon a onion of 
Plenums whuh v ill not woik with one another. Theiemn the\ 
locomimmded the lot nut ion of a Ihnmdnn Oommb'bon wit! ** 
neutiai end impaiUal chairman In go into this quasi ion. 1 claim 
an enqum a\ iIIl regard to llm Punjab. Do not rehue ihb ch on nd. 
>o 5 will be able to soli sir the Hindus, the Muslims and 1 he Siklu 
if <n impartial euquin Is made. This enquiry and its insults 
sin old be published before the Constitution of an all-India 
Fe< ‘oration. This, mv Lord* and genii cm :oi, is me second demand. 
You cannot icfiise this most masonuble demand. 1 pieced this 
demand before you during tin 1 com so of discussion 

My third point is that you will find suitable profusions in the 
new Government of India Act to srire effect to the recommendation 
or the Fianelme Committee embodied in paragraph 170. page do, 
oi the Itepox t of the Lothian Committee. My Lords and gentle- 
men. I (hank publicly Lord Lothian and his colleagues for recog- 
nising llib just principle — that there shall be a fair and just 
representation of all communities in the electorate. That is tire 
only safe method of seeing tin various interests represented in the 
Legislatures. Political predominance cannot be made over arbi- 
trarily to one class of people. The agricultural tribes and non- 
agricultural tribes are admittedly half and half in the Province. 
The non-agriculfural tribes are labouring* under great disabilities 
and bound by Statute and customary laws in acquiring property. 
They should have a fair representation on the electorate in accord- 
ance with their population, 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke about this matter in the Conference. I 
drew the attention of the Conference to this paragraph. I was 
vejy glad to find that nobody challenged the principle on which 
the' paragraph is based. It was still more gratifying for me to see 
the Secretary of State in sympathy with those recommendations. 
It is true that the Secretary of State stated that the figures given 
by the Committee were found to be incorrect by later investigation 
on the pari of the Punjab Government. The voting strength of 
agricultural tribes according to the Lothian Report will be 75 per 
cent, and according to the Punjab Government 60 per cent, and 
for the non-agricultnral tubes according to the Lothian Report 25 
per cent, and according to the Punjab Government 40 per cent. 
The investigations of the Government wore not published. The 
estimate on both sides is conjectural. It is bound to be so. The 
estimate can onlv be formed after the first elections. It is useless 
to speculate now* The point made by me before the Lothian Com- 
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mittee and accepted by the Lothian Committee and row hr the 
Conierenae is that there shall he no disparity between the voting 
strengih of; the agricultural and jion-agricultural tribes. ^ That i> 
a matter of great political importance to all people. The law must 
make provision to remedy the disparity if it is found that such a 
disparity does exist. Mr, Chairman, will you convey to Sir John 
K err and others who were members of that Committee and who are 
not members of this Conference our sincere thanks for their just 
appreciation of this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I now come to the fourth point. I discussed 
this point in the Conference. Dr. Ambedkar spoke about it at 
length. Sir Hubert Carr supported it. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
speaking on behalf of the largest group in the Conference, sup- 
ported it. The other sections of the Conference were also in favour 
of it. In fact, if there was any matter on which there was com- 
plete unanimity it was this matter: that the Constitution should 
strictly interdict unfair and unjust treatment of the minorities or 
any section of the communities on the basis of religion, race, birth 
or descent, caste or colour; that civic disabilities should not be 
permitted to be imposed or privileged castes or classes created under 
the new order of things on the basis of religion, race, caste or 
colour; that equality of all .citizens of the State before law should 
he firmly established. I beg. to submit that there was complete 
unanimity on this point. This was a matter which was regarded 
by everybody as absolutely essential for the protection of minorities. 

I hold that the minorities whether of religion or race or caste, 
living in India and enjoying the rights of full citizenship, cannot 
fee protected otherwise. 

The citizens should have a guarantee under the law, which can 
fee enforced in courts, that nobody shall be prejudiced in pursuit 
of his profession, trade, or industry, or in the acquiring of property 
and transferring it, or in the enjoyment of his citizen rights merely' 
because he or she happens to differ in religion, .race, caste or colour' 
from the governing party. Mr. Chairman, the Prime Minister 
assured the people of India that such a guarantee will have to be 
given. In bis speech at the final session of the Bound Table Con- 
ference held in 1031, the Prime Minister said as follows : — 

4 "' In framing the Constitution His Majesty’s Government 
''considers it will he its duty '.to' insert provisions guaranteeing' 

' to the various minorities, in addition to political representa- 
tion, that differences of religion* race, sect or caste shall 1 not 
themselves constitute civic disabilities.” 

There could not he a clearer arid more definite statement. ' 

I have placed on record ..a letter eigmed by 'various 'gentlemen. 
'"Who regard this provision . as' absolutely; essential.' '"'Besides': those,; 
there ; .are, others.' who . hold’ 'the b doubt..' :/W ; &k 

, expressed' that Sir -K, 'If.kSircasy and Sit "Tej Bahadur w r ere not in. 
favour of such a clause. That was a Wrong impression, I have 
sought to correct it. Yes, My Lords and Gentlemen, the Consti- 
tution must make provision of the nature suggested by us; and the 
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rio'i ::,as ir/own, mm is being 

•iiaaes na provhum for ruprusuital toii o:x 


principle-; him already been accented. us pruvute ro.r iiui [Huy 

between all classes of I ■ i ; s McjuMy s J ad ran subject*. ( ^uudugxcs 
from tlie British Constitution do not apply . 'I'lie British Constitu- 

] n* iiuDoscd. Too British ( ’ousl itul ir.n 
lim basis of >ul igkin , ours 
'does. The Britisli Constitution. Las gut its .Bill of Juights, Magna 
Ciiarta and other documents ox grout iitspoHance ; ours ^un> no such 
history behind it. The Britisli people are uccusb unou to cue use 
of democratic government, ours are not. Why should we tlierexore 
ignore this important and vital biiiVpnueeb A obtuse .like the 
ioilowbm may be const dcred by the dmfttfr.tejj. 


“ j\' 0 native of British India nor any. citizen . of British 
India (or any of Ills Majesty's Indian subjects resident there- 
in) snail by* reason of his 'religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour or caste or any of them be disabled from or prejudiced 
in adopting any profession, trade or calling, or engaging in 
any industry or acquiring or transferring* rignt, title or 
interest in any property.” 


Mr. Chairman, certain people get perturbed when they come to 
the rights in acquiring or transferring* property. They want to 
make distinctions in regard to this right, because they cannot forget 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act. In one breath they declare this 
Act to be non-coimnunal ami in the other breath they start defend- 
ing its communal character. 

I beg to’” you to approach the problem without any prejudice. 
Do not think" of that Act. The Act— the Punjab Land Alienation 

^c*t must be dealt with on its own merits. But do not deny to 

the minorities that very just provision which they seek. 

' Now let me come to the Punjab Land Alienation Act. It is a 
pity that it has become a storm centre in the Punjab. Certain 
classes demand its repeal, others its retention in its present form. 
I wish to steer a middle course. I maintain that the Act can be 
so modified that its baneful character, its discriminatory character 
r.qfa Up taken away. 1 People do not try to understand the moderate 
opiii ion' They listen to or decry the extremists of both sides. I 
•do not -wish to enter into the merits and dements of the Act. 
What I maintain is — 


(ct) that the Act in its form debars 50 per cent, of the 
population of the Punjab from acquiring property merely 
because this 50 per cent, happens to be born, m particular 
castes The Depressed Classes and other castes have got a 
iust Grievance, that 75 per cent, of the Hindus have been so 
debarred from purchasing property or agricultural land merely 
because they happen to be born in certain castes. Caste, sticks 
to a person up to death. 

(b) that it is no protection to the, poor proprietor of land Who 
: has to part with his property,. under, necessity. He does not 
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get a lair price, as competition is limited. He practically lias 
to sell liis land at half tie price. 

(r) tint it gives the money lenders, lawyers and men with 
money of certain tribes or castes a charter to rob the poor 
agriculturist. 

\d) that it is possible to remedy these defects and find suit- 
able definition of the agriculturist based not upon birth or 
i as to but on occupation. 

The privileged castes of the Act have got the rule of the Pro- 
vince in their hands at this tune. They clamour for political 
privileges based on birth. They have set up and obtain intoler- 
able claims due to birth in particular castes. The Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council debates; and the history of the last ten years amply 
supports my contention. 

I claim the right of fair trial on the issue of the Punjab Land 
Alienation. 1 am confident that I will convince impartial men 
that the Act in its present form is pernicious, and that it must be 
n edified before full responsibility is introduced in the Province 
of the Punjab. Please do not forget that the possession of property 
confers the great and valued right of the vote, and thus the Act 
is not so harmless as it look&. It has worked havoc and it is bound 
to perpetuate injustice and grave wrongs. 

The Parliamentary Committee should go into the matter 
thoroughly. The British Cabinet cannot lightly brush aside my 
arguments. Hove, (he Punjab should not be singled out for such 
treatment and 75 per cent, of the Hindus should not be kept under 
disabilities. Large sections of the Muslim and Sikh communities 
alike are under disabilities. The Anglo-Indians are similarly cir- 
cumstancod. But the majority of Muhammadans and the Sikhs 
make it impossible that tins Act should be considered impartially 
in the Punjab Legislative Council. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the British Government will study this 
inatter and will hear us at greater length and in greater detail. It 
is not a small or minor point. 

The distinction drawn between the so-called martial and n on- 
martial races is arbitrary and unjust. Sir Henry Gidney and Hr, 
Ambedkar spoke about this injustice. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
associated his party with those remarks. It is gratifying to find 
that the Secretary of State gave a sympathetic reply/ The whole 
classes or castes of people of India should not be stigmatised as 
non -martial. The history of India proves that no such distinction 
mm be upheld. Tn fact the British Government in India is the 
out conic of the help of the so-called nan-martial races. Every 
individual should be taken in the Army or rejected on the basis of 
Ms fitness or otherwise. I think the "Government should provide 
special facilities for the military training of those who have been 
so long unjustlv kept out fron/ihe Armv. I hope it will appeal 
lo the fair-minded Secretary of State. These matters are of great 
political and constitutional importance. 
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Tliis takes me to Services, In i]ie Punjab, the recruitment ol 
Services pioceeds not only on the religions basis, but also on tie 
ca-te basis. It is strange to find the privileged castes under the 
Laud Aliena lion Act trying to claim the posts because they are 
favoured possessors of the monopoly of land. One monopoly leads 
to another monopoly. Corruption and communal bias are terribly 
increasing. Justice or fair play are becoming meaningless words. 
Mr. Chairman, efficiency is being sacrificed. I think posts of trust 
and responsibility — which should be mentioned in a schedule in 
i ho Act — should be filled l>v open competition. Physical test of 
fitness may be added to literary tests to give confidence to those 
v ho are afraid of public tests. But merit, not caste or religion, 
diQTild be the test for filling up Services. 

Caieeis in polities and the Punjab Legislative Council, the 
professions, and trade and commerce are open to those v lio claim 
that open competitions are not the proper test of one's ability Tic 
( areeis I have mentioned can and should bo aimed at by such 
people. 

Corruption and religious or communal bias in Services are under- 
mining the public confidence and the moral prestige of the Govern- 
ment. It vou must provide for backward classes — and ih ere aic 
backward classes amongst all communities -the scope of commix- 
nalism and easteism in Services should be strictly limited. 

For all legislative measures which may adversely affect the 
interest of minorities or classes of minorities, (he previous sanction 
and ultimate sanction of both the Governor and Governor-General 
should be essential as is the case now. 

Similarly in proposals relating to taxation, such a consent 
should be made necessary. 

But it is said <f this is not provincial autonomy My Lords 
and Gentlemen, I hope a man can still be called true to Indhm 
conception of self-government without being true to the conception 
of provincial autonomy. This term provincial autonomy is foreign 
to the Indian Constitution and does not express Indian sentiments 
correctly. The sovereign power of the Centre must be supreme 
guardian of the interests of all minorities. The Governor-General 
aching with or without his Ministers is contemplated by the new 
Constitution as the sole head and source of political executive 
power. Pray do not be misled by words. We must have the 
substance oi good government. A* strong national Central Gov- 
ernment is essential for the peace and safety of India and i he 
people living in that country. Provincial autonomy or words like 
these cannot blind us to the fact that the Provinces or the provin- 
cial majorities cannot be let loose on the minorities. Discrimi- 
nation in taxation and that should be avoided at all costs. Acts 
which nrejudiciallv affect only one community or one caste or a 
number of castes must be avoided. Provincial autonomy frightens 
me when it is based upon communal majorities in the Legislatures. 

* 



i Calm in 3 paumLmi kaiiweiLds all buoh pat iofism which. 
h\hu * the * ,ogiJLttiiu j !& oL the ihoHnces on a leligious basis. We 
uim a, i\i mi ul caution ^ i I ue/e not heeded. We asked Lor 
11 "< i 4 h, Ji ' connauaitios 10 n ake up (hen qumiels, vc woie not 
likened to. I r e pleaded ili c- iufotesi oi Indian nationalx in, we 
i * o * blinded. Tk .n Led la: li’btoi ieJ pieiedtnL, we veie 
' il n xuielion uies. j..npatieuce to lauloi stand the Punjab condi- 
t s *, L i *wponvi!>Ie Loi one Mhlude. Do not ding in our fare the >e 
v«t Y ]e*o'iu(ial aim uouiy ”, i( is a nkmse of g A ace political 
iuiMnt U) us. If lenunns (o lo n'* xi vh ilier the Punjab Hindu 
I mi i uubui was mehi or tin? Li cine oolhichn. We have inode 
sa< i Hr ‘ > equally villi utbeiS. Let the luLue give its vmdhi 
vino low we wei o ugln oi they; vhethoi the Punjab Hindu 
politician spoke the light woul Oj. the Indian politician. You 
Nay 4 ‘ time pievms Y Tide Government bay© 4 4 we cannot 
Audi, Toe Congress wants a constitution, the Muhammadans want 
a » on* lit upon oi this kind’ 1 . We submit; but not 'without a 
p oiuk. Wo, my Lords and Gentlemen, are hostages, in the hands 
or oin bhi dim trieuds. They demanded us as cc hostages Y They 
mail*- their demands from various pulpits and platforms; in 
t doiitju, in Madras, in Lahore, the> used these words, (c We want 
t He Hindu minorities as hostages for the good behaviour of Hindu 
majorities elsewhere Y My Lords and Gentlemen, the Goneness 
viid ^ \ e&* Y and you said cc Yes 53 and the British Government 
luw mid * £ Tes Y I liope and trust the British Parliament will 
*ay^ho ,? to this theory o£ ‘‘hostages”. If it will not say 
f \Xo ”, at the least the civilised world, the historian of the future 
w dl say that the Punjab Hindu politician was right. The theory 
in ” hostages 5 3 is abhorrent to me not because I belong to the 
minority community, but the theory smells very strongly of dis- 
1 1 list, of suspicion, nay, of war. My Lords and Gentlemen, pause 
before you make your final recommendations, T)o not condemn 
the Hindus of the Punjab to the position of the “ hostages ” in the 
hands of an enemy. 

One point more, my Lords and Gentlemen, and I have done, 
the problem of maintaining law and order in the Punjab is an 
all-India problem. It is associated with the Defence of India 
Political upheavals in the Punjab have led to disasters. In 1919 
trouble in the Punjab brought about invasion of India by Afgha- 
nistan. In 193 L -32 upheaval in the North-Western Frontier of 
India brought the Afridi tribes to our door. Do not ignore this 
pioblem— the^ maintenance of law ami order in the frontier pro- 
vinces of India. I asked for the appointment of a Statutory Com- 
mit tee to help the Minister, The point i squires consideration- — do 
not lightly throw it away. I am sure you will find it workable 
less communal than the proposal of n aiding over law and order to 
the charge of a Minister entirely supported by a Communal Minis- 
try. bee what is happening m the Punjab now. Send out a Com- 
mission to the Punjab to find out what the people feel. I hope 
my cry will not he a cry in the wilderness, I will not detain you 
further, I hope I have made my points and summarised them 



them he tested and criticis'd. Tins will pune their -boundne^ 
il /oil give lib sail* oppoitunia A being IikiuI. Oikeiyhe do uhai 
expediency demands, but you cannot speak in the name of .1 a Ir- 
pia^ . ilr, (li ait man, I have done, I wbh jou all u Lapp/ X’mas 
and a happy Sew Year and to India and Britain a happy and long 
career of partnership based upon justice and equality. Justice and 
equality winch I seek for the Hindu minority of the Punjab even 
at Ibis Iasi bom . 

J/r. JoJii: dir. Secretary ol State, the greatest achievement ol 
the three sessions of the Hound Table Conference lias undoubtedly 
be*n the hinging of the All-India Bodmvd ion into the sphere of 
piacti ol politics. Ear this Jesuit is duo to the Indian State i 

Jor their readiness to make a common cause with British India; 
lo JJjitisli India Jor its readiness to make sacrifices for the 
sake of the whole count] y; and to the British Go\ eminent 
for their acceptance of the inevitability of responsible Oentuil 
Government as the immediate next step, Although we rejoice 
at this result, we cannot shut our e.yes lo the difficulties 
and deficiencies that still lemain to he overcome in order 
to avoid disappointment. By making the entry of the Indian 
States into the Federation an essential condition of Central 
Responsibility, the British Government has placed British India 
at the mercy of the Indian States, with the result that the Indian 
States refuse even to say by what method they would select their 
representatives to the Chambers of the Legislatures, as if it is not 
a matter of common concern. The mutual distrust between the 
British Government and the Indian people has led to the meticu- 
lous definition of safeguards and reservations by the British Gov- 
ernment keeping dissatisfaction and apprehension alive in the 
minds of the British Indian representatives. As a representative 
of Labour, I am keenly disappointed that the need for the consti- 
tutional pi election of the Indian masses and the workers has almost 
altogether receded into the background by the absorption of interest 
and attention in the protection of the racial and religious minori- 
ties, while representation was readily given to the small com muni- 
ties like the Sikhs, the Europeans and the Anglo-Tnclians, the right 
of lepresentation of more than fiflv millions of Indian workers was 
tardily recognised, and aboriginal unci hill tribes, who number in 
British India inoie than ten millions, were entirely forgotten. 

S elf -Govern m en t has no meaning to the Indian masses, the 
workers and the aborigines, unless the constitution is made fully 
democratised, and the classes who are the backbone of the nation 
receive their due share of influence and power. Franchise has been 
extended, but property still remains its basis. The Indian indus- 
trial workers have been given some representation, but it is inade- 
quate; the representation given to the aboriginal and hill tribes is 
insignificant. In the Central Provinces, where their population 
is more than one-sixth ofthe whole, they are given one seat out of 
11?, In the Central Legislature no representation is given to these 
classes. I am glad that at least some members of the Conference 
expressed themselves in favour of increasing the labour represent a- 
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lion in Urn popular Chamber. Fundamental rights have been 
ii. iJuhI lei the pioteetmu nl pi opei ty, race, religion, eabte, creed 
on l la uguagi , su that India may become an open field tor the ex~ 
pluitatiou id the mu^Ch, a battlefield tor leligious titods, and a 
Imun oi Babel; 1 hope they w ill at lead give to the masses the 
right to aoik and live: In the delimitation oi the Federal field 
tor legislation the Indian woiLeid claim ior common prote< tive 

mi-Lfla m ior the w hole oi die [federation is not yet conceded. 
\s about t h * * light die Indian vorkcis onld 1 an lose the small 
protection which the Tniei national Labour Organisation of the 
Longue of Xal ions n Hurds to them. The workers of India vanl.no 
bander* against their mcnement from one unit of the Federation 
into another. Bui it emigration from and immigration into British 
i nd in only is made a Fedcial mbjoH, leaving emigration from and 
immigration info Indian Siato> solelv under the control of the 
Slates, the workers of British India are placed in a disadvantage- 
ous position.. I make an appeal that, in the future stages of the 
constitutional discussions, the interests of the Indian workers and 
of the helpless aboriginal tribes will not be neglected but will 
receive their due recognition. Let me give a warning regarding 
the danger of not leaving adequate costitutional scope for the pro- 
tection of the interests of those who are poor and illiterate. 

In conclusion, I wish to support whole-heaitedlv the powerful 
appeal made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for the unconditional 
release of Congressmen from jail. Let there b@ no huckstering 
spi? it; generosity alone will lead, to peace and reconciliation. 

* Sir Henry Gidney : Secret at y of State, at this late hour of the 
night, and with so many others who are wanting to speak, 1 feel 
that my leimtrks will have to be curtailed. 

Set rotary of State, 1 desire to associate myself very largely 
with the expiessions that have t alien fiom my friend Sir Tej 
Bub ad ui Sapiu. as also from Lord Beading, in his appreciation 
oi the work that lias been done for ns In the various Committees 
and Staffs that have, Lorn time to time, been attached to the 
thieo Bound Table Conferences. Apart from many important 
points raised bv previous speakers, I again desire to stress what 
lo my community is of the greatest importance, namely, the 
protection ot the rights of Minorities. I shall not weary this 
Conference by lepeating what I have already stated regarding the 
services rendered to the Empire by the Community I have the 
honour to represent. These services are to be found in every 
page of Indian history past and present, but 1 feel I must again 
I mp 3 ess upon von and on the British Parliament, the absolute need 
lor adequate protection of its economic interests, and in doing so, 

I do not desire this Conference to think that I am unmindful 
of or ungrateful for the concessions it has already granted to the 
protection of Anglo-Indian education. The acceptance of that' 
report has afforded the entire community in India, as well as 
myself, the greatest joy and pleasure, for 'it amounts to its educa- 
tional Magna Oharta. But Sir, of what use will this be to the 
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Community i si ike JeiuH. msh-s li n .honied adcHuah* pJoter- 
i i on oi Hn iHonouiu jn^itioii, xoj it ttimiol he denied llmt the 
ethu at ion oi tin* (Juki niuu-h depend* ill on the i'< onuii.ii 
secuuU ui the paient. Il n m thi^ unihe lien I would a^k \im, 
Set ietai\ oi St.de, also 1 la 1 me mem nt t lie ihdi-lt mul Indian 
Bel eg a I ions to patieiith neat with me while I -die^ uutam lin- 
den ladle huts hl tonne non wills t Iu cm>im* 1 ju< pusn jon oi Ike 
c omnuimty. 

The gieul and ahiciu ^ ouit the Cummitubv has ghneu hi lie 
biuichng up, the developm ud, and the maintenance In their present 
Bate of *. IhMemw , oi In jui'h<a\s, llie ’1 elet iapii and Lie 
CiMi 'ns >en los\> m known iu and nil, and h ,** in ilie^* line, 
dejiai tin out's iu which id kvivt tame mantels ui ibe adult pupa latum 
oi tin* Community an* empbneiL It, Hum oboe, loUovw, tmu 
adequate employment n Uiom* oomuo i»m* Lillies the o i i\ ejsr-u- 
omo ol the conuuumi \ . in what I am about to stale, I ha so no 
desite to e>dgge!Ate tie penial- { u>1Pum, Unless alequao \\ s Ute~ 
guanled, ol the economu fuiuie oi i lie < om ut unity, uoj do 1 desire 
to minimise my team. ?d duel omi^m is io get am, Secretary 
oi State and the British Bat liament to see e \ e to os e yd th me in 
this mutter. Time was when tine <. oinm unity on u ]>i otl a veiy 
high percentage oi oil appointments in all gi ades oi the All-India 
Government Services. To-day, a Him but a decade oi the operation 
ot the Reforms and Imlianisafirm oi the Services, we find our- 
selves being- jettisoned out oi mans departments and entirely 
oHi ached irom. others, and viewed iiom the yeaihy inei easing 
number of our people who me unemployed, it is obvious that a 
similar fate laces us, in the three services I have especially 
mentioned. 

Seeiefary of State, 1 me no idle wouR, noi can it be disputed 
when I say that the Railways, the Telegraphs, and the Customs 
owe their present state oi efficiency and revenue producing* value 
almost entirely to the labour for nearly a century ol the Anglo* 
Indian community, and it is in these three departments mainly 
that we desire Statutoiy protection. Sir, I am mindful ot the 
advice the Lord Chancellor gave the Confeience the other day, 
when, after hearing each of our grievances, and which led to our 
various demands as embodied in our Fundamental Rights, he 
asked us in all sincerity, to love one another, to trust one another , 
and not to complicate and overburden xhe Constitution with such 
demands, the majority of which he said could not he incorporated 
in the new Statute, and I paiticularlv noticed he phased this advice 
on what he called, “ a p pi then si on < ?? one of the other. Secretary 
of State, my community certainly has grave ^ apprehensions of 
its economic future, indeed I do not think there is a single member 
of this Conference who will < on. trad lot me when I say that no 
community has hitherto suffered more by the operation of the 
Reforms in India than has the Anglo-Indian Community, and I 
would go further and say without fear of contradiction, that the 
Anglo-Indian Community stands to lose more in the future than 
any other community. 'There is no need for me to enter into 
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the detailed reasons lot' Uns fear, for they are undeniable and 
hi t“ obvious io one and all ; suffice iz to say that we find our selves 
wedged in between two stones and are bein g gTadnally crushed 
out ol existence to satisfy lire policy of Indianisution as inter- 
preted and demanded by the majority communities, and which 
Government is being compelled to satisfy. With us, Sir, this is 
not a question of'" more" ” apprehension ” only as the Lord 
Lbmicidlor said.. Jf is a question of hard naked facts of life and 
deal b, — of the right to live in the country we have helped to 
build. This special position and this need of special protection 
was unanimously recognised and admitted by the Services Sub- 
committee of the First Round Table Conference, when it passed 
t he £ olio win g* resol u 1 ion . 

The Sub-Committee recognises the special position of the 
Anglo-Indian Community in respect of public employment, and 
recommends that special consideration should be given to their 
claims for employment in the services. ” 

Secretary of State, this recommendation was unanimous and 
was passed by the Committee largely composed of Indian delegates, 
as also representatives of the British delegation. It may be said 
that this recommendation amounts to nothing more than a pious 
resolution and an expression of sympathy, but Secretary of State, 
it has the official seal of recognition of a special Committee of 
the Hound Table Conference, and as such, I feel it cannot be 
lightly passed over by this Conference, nor can Parliament or the 
official draftsman ignore its significance when drawing up the new 
constitution for India. Moreover, it is I believe an honourable 
understanding that we cannot deny or go behind our previous 
decisions. But Secretary of State, I go further and say that my 
claim for special economic protection even as a duty on the part 
of Parliament, is fortified by the Government of India in its 
“ Despatch on proposals for Constitutional Reform ” page 169, 
which states: — 

fci The Anglo-Indian community has in the past rendered very 
important services to the railways and still holds a large number 
of posts in particular branches of' 'railway work. The economic 
life of the community is indeed to a large extent dependent on the 
opportunities of employment which the railways offer, and' its 
numbers are gravely apprehensive of what may occur, if and when 
'any change takes place in the present system of administration 
and control. In view- of the history of the community, a special 
ohlujatioib, tee think , rests upon Parliament , before 1 relaxing its 
own control, to ensure, as far .as may be practicable, 'that the 
interests of the Anglo-Indian Community are, protected.” 

.Secretary of State, these' are ominous words, -—they are uttered 
by' His Excellency The Governor General's Council, consisting of 
both'' Britishers and Indians, gentlemen who, clearly recognise our, 
economic fears, who are familiar with ' them, and who share, these 
fears with us, and join with mb in our demand for Harliameiitaiy 
■protection, indeed 1 .this Despatch not'., only "in a .way admits the- 
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posses the new t V.umrHwtion Y In so f retj non I'ly ciupbasishig my 
fear 1 do not claim to bo the only pebble on India's political ami 
economic beach; my gwo (: fear howesmr, as that. 'unless ibis Confor- 
enee ami the British ParLiament ay roe io statutorily protect 
the economic future of the community . even for a limited j amici! 
of say 25 years,, tilt it is able to stand on its owe feet, it, w.Ui be 
the only peb hie that will be removed from this beach, a, ml I feel 
sure that not a single delegate at this Conference Las any such 
desire. I am sure that each one of my friends here is prepared 
to recognise the services the community has rendered to India in 
the past, and is further prepared to see that we are not deprived 
of adequate and suitable employment in the future, and so afford 
us the opportunity of serving the future India as faithfully, as 
loyally, and as efficiently as we have done in the past India, so 
rapidly disappearing from, our vision. 

But, Secretary of State, as I have previously said, my greatest 
fear is the hostile treatment that will be accorded to the community 
should the , Congress be returned to the Legislatures, as I feel 
sure will happen, at least for the next two or three elections.— I 
fear they will treat us much worse than what is happening to-day 
and we will be denied the right to live. It is for this reason I 
seek Statutory protection. 

Secretary of State, if you or the British delegates have any 
doubts regarding my apprehensions, let me ask each British Indian 
Delegate to place his hand on his heart and to ask himself is it 
not a fact that every additional appointment that is to-day being 
given to Indians (and no new appointments are 1 being created) is 
taken from either a European or an Anglo-Indian ? This cannot 
"be denied and is proceeding at such a rate that I shall , soon be 
deprived of all appointments. As you know every Province is 
thinking provincially, and the cry to-day, of “ Behar for the 
Behaves"”, “ Bengal for the Bengalis ”, sounds the death knell 
of the Anglo-Indian community, who can claim no particular 
province as his birth-right for it is the only All-India Community 
in India to-day, and so being as it were nobody's, child, we feel 
■ we have every right to look for and expect protection from , the King 
■and Country whom we have served so well and loyally, and for 
which services we are sure to suffer in the future. , Is this' 'to be 
"the reward of the , Anglo-Indian Community for its services to 
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the Einpue, — baiely both England and India will see to it that 
we uie adequately piotected hi the fixture? 

L icalise the difficulties ot diafting and including biich a piovi- 
s on iii me Statute. I also have cause to xealise how useless 
eu h a uieasuie is in the Instiument oi Instiuetions unless it has 
a Si at lit 01 y basis. 1 am not a constitutional lawyei, and so 1 am 
onaMe to di alt out a piotec live clause embodying these sategiuuds 
indeed it is immaterial to me what language is used, or where this 
safeguard finds a place, — 1 leave this to the official di a ft sin an, 
but I do beg oi you Secietary oi State, to lealise that my claim 
tor eronomic pioiection is special, and is diffceient to that of any 
othei community in India, and that it lequires special treatment. 
Possibly a clause giving protection to the Anglo-Indian Community 
that it 'will not he deprived of its present position in the All-India 
Sen vices for a certain number of years, will meet the ease, — [ 
leave this entirely to you. 

Another point I desire to stress on this occasion, — it refers to 
the Array. Secretary of State, you are awaie of the invidious 
position the Community occupies in regard to both the British 
and Indian Armies in India. Ton are also aware of the gieat 
military services the Community has rendered to the Empire from 
the early John Company period through the dark days* of the 
Mutiny, to the past Great War, and even during the recent Civil 
Disobedience Movement. These are historic facts, hut notwith- 
standing the indisputable proof w r e have given as a martial race, 
and ns a Community wdiose loyalty has never been disputed much 
lo*s tarnished, we find ourselves to-day denied entrance into the 
UritiAh Anny because of our origin, and declined entrance into 
the Indian Army lest we spoil the class homogenitv of that body. 
Secretary of State, does this not strike you as tragic, as an irony 
of late? We strongly resent this treatment, for we look upon it 
as wholly un-British and undeserved. I have been told by the 
Army authorities in India that it refuses to form an Anglo-Indian 
unit, or even an Anglo-Indian Battery, a Branch of the Army 
in which we have shown great aptitude especially in Mesopotamia 
and German East Africa, I look upon this as a slur on the com- 
m unity, and as a body we strongly resent such treatment. Secre- 
tary of State, you have heard from the Indian Delegates that they 
demand not only more tapicl Indianisation of the Officer class 
of the Indian Army, but a reduction in the British Army, and 
if you aie inclined to reduce the British Army, might I, in all 
humility, suggest that some of this responsibility be placed on the 
shoulders of the offspring of Englishmen, I mean ihe Anglo-Indian 
ami Domiciled European Community, It is true that we cannot 
enter the Indian Army on the rates of pay given to the Indian 
Sepoy, which means that if we are accepted in the Army, a 
special late of pay is necessary. Surely Secretary of State, I am 
not asking the British nation too much when I humbly request 
you to alb w the Anglo-Indian Community to take an honoured 
place in the defence of India other than the position it is given 
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demand eithei an Indian m a banopean nmjoiity dim, d m die 

unfortunate lot oi the Anglo-Indian alone to plow* both leoiiiimuv 
and descent, before lie can imk ior a J ni \ , the majoufy oi whom 
belong to a Community who aie iannliai with his manners, his 
ways, liis religion and his language. To demand legitimacy and 
piooi of descent as passports to justice is m my humble opinion a 
relic of barbarism and is not to be found in any other Judiciary or 
country in the world. We, fherei me, ask that the following addi- 
tion be made to the present Criminal Procedure Code, namely, 

(i) the words “ by legitimate descent *' in se< tion 4 clause (i) 
sub-dause (ii) be deleted. 

(ii) to section 273 clause fi) and seed ion 284 (tf) clause (i) the 

following words be added ** or Europeans as ho may 
desire A 

(iii) that Chapter 33 of the Criminal Procedure Code be so 

amended as to include cases arising* out of racial conflict: 
or communal antagonism. 

Tn short, we ask that all (immunities, European, Indian, Anglo- 
Indian and others have the equal light to be tried by a European 
or an Indian I my as he so desires. 

In conclusion, let me bescerh of you not to let our economic 
safeguards consist any longer ot pious promises of help, sympathy 
and goodwill, as have char aid erised the MonfagudMieliusford and 
Simon Commission E apart*. Let these be as substantial as has 
1 hhui given to all oilier Communities, who have received almost all 
they hare asked for from the three Hound Table Conferences, ru/., 
to the Muslims this Conference has given 33\- per cent, of seats 
in the Central Legislatures, communal electorates with almost 
statutory majority in the Provinces, of Punjab and Bengal, indeed 
to it has been given almost all the 14 points embodied in Mr. 
JinnaFs demand. To the Depressed Classes you have given almost 
all they desired, and have accepted the Pact recently entered into 
between them and Mr, Gandhi, and which has given them twice the 
number of seats no the Legislatures than was given, in the Pi iine 
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'b Communal Aw aid. Their social di&auilic]e& have SL c 
j i mMieu ; (o Hie women of India \ on have rightly given ext emu d 
unci bpeeial representation m the Legislature^ us aim 
, t lui eli itcnai qrudiiieatioiis. 

la Labour you have pionused additional representation in (lie 
Legibuuuieb and special Constituencies. You ka^e aho badhntrl 
the demands ol the Landlords and the Universities. To oilier 
sections of the people you hate granted their requests, e.i/., tne 
Mention oi the North- vVext Frontier Province, tiie separation oi 
Sind, and in all probability the separation of Bihar, To the 
Europeans you have not only accepted their demand for protec- 
tion of their commercial and trade interests, hut their Juiy and 
other rights. And to the Liberal and Moderate Pm ties you hate 
not only promised a laige share of responsibility m the Gentle, 
but a closer association in the defence f India. Against all these 
concessions to all other communities, I respectfully ask you, Seme- 
imy of State, and this Conference what lias been granted to the 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community? 1 acknow- 
ledge with gratilude and thanks, your acceptance of the Irwin 
Committee’s report on Anglo-Indian Education and I have already 
lulled this our educational Magna Chaita. The granting of this 
special privilege to the community undoubtedly pioves that ibis 
Conference is fully alive to the peculiar position and special needs 
ot the community, but Secretary of State, of what use will this 
be to me, if, as we apprehend will happen within the next 20 
years, we are deprived, by forces over which I have no eon tool, 
but against which you can adequately safeguard us, of all our 
appointments in the Services. For the parent will then be deprived 
oi.the means by which to educate his child. It is to protect 
this that I ask for safeguards. We would prefer the safeguards 
to be incorporated in the Statute, if only for a limited period, 
or in the Instrument of Instructions if these are placed on a 
Statutory basis, but if this is not possible, we would ask you to 
be so kind as humbly to submit to His Gracious Majesty’s con- 
si delation that He he good enough to make a pronouncement on 
tills most vital question concerning the protection of the future of 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community. 

t Secretary of State, I am emboldened and encouraged to make 
ibis special request as a fulfilment of the oft-repeated assurance 
of its economic protection given to the Community by the Govern- 
ment of India and successive Viceroys, as also the British Cabinet, 
and last but not least, by His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
Heir Apparent to the British Crown, who when replying to an 
Anglo-Indian deputation during his last visit to India said: 

Gentlemen, you may rest assured that I now understand 
the conditions under which you live in India and the useful 
and honoured place which you. fill as citizens of the Indian 
Empire, Your aims and aspirations have my sympathy*. 
Your devotion to the cause of India, the land in which you 
live,, and your desire to maintain an honoured place for her 
within the Empire do you credit. I shall watch the progress 
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pose of seeming stability. With a -view to making an early 
tiansfei possible, the suggestion that seats not filled by federating 
Stales should be filled by nomination, commends itself to ns, as 
ciidblitig Ilian earlier tiausfer which we belieye to be necessary lor 
meeting Indian political desire. 

The particular 2 equipments of my own community are not 
mmieious, but they axe essential. The rights of individuals have 
received generous recognition, in geneial, at these Confeiences. 
The mews expressed in this room to-day, however, will, 1 think, 
convince anyone that our desire for the protection of our com- 
mercial lights is not founded on any unreasonable suspicion. 
Moreover, we have been reminded this evening of the trouble in 
Persia, and told we must show the same faith in India as those 
who invested their money there did in Persia. I also remember, 
however, that Persian action is exactly based on the principles 
advocated by Mr. Gandhi in the Conference last year. Our 
demand for some statutory guarantee of our secuiity is, therefore, 
not unnatural. I have always tried to make our position clear as 
to the conditions on which we are in India. The pari Britain 
has played in India of the past, is playing in present-day India, 
and is likely to continue to play in the Federation of India, justi- 
fies the British community in letaining national rights. We want 
India to prosper industrially and commercially : we are prepared 
to support national demands for methods bv which to increase 
that prosperity, and we expect to have our place in that progress 
in a fair and open field. For the protection of that position — 
which we appreciate the majority of our Indian fellow-subjects 
generously accord us — we are always open to negotiate anv means 
which may be effective. In consideration of the position in India 
to-day, we think not only is special protection required for the 
British European Community, but that for all Minorities, a 
general omnibus clause is required in the Constitution for pro- 
tection against discriminatory treatment. 

With reference to the discussion which has already taken place 
to-dav, I must put forward our claims that British qualifications for 
professional men should be accepted in India — in the future, as 
they have berni in the past. British qualifications in anv direc- 
tion are at least as high as Indian qualifications, and T cannot 
believe that India would refuse to recognize qualifications which 
enable men — both Indian and European — to be efficient servants 
of the public in their various walks of life, whether Indian quali- 
fications temporarily fail to receive recognition or not. 

One more point and I have finished. With regard to the 
transfer of the administration to popular control, my community 
is most anxious that nothing should he left undone to retain the 
Indian Public Services at their present high standard of efficiency. 
Civil Service, Police, Engineering, Forests, and all the Services 
must, 1 suggest, be maintained at least at their present level, 
if the new Administration is to have a fair opportunity of making 
the success of the new Constitution which we all hope. 
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Sn Minublnu Mehta, Aawab lauqai Ihat-Khan and Pa ja Uudh 
Naiain Biuixa Poe made that usn e< <ssm In »»m disc w-w s 
thei e Inr e 1 eon d i Ihu em i s o< o}> n ion, but ahwr\s, in oil "Otmio 
or ilie Con ho cure and, l am a!ad to sn , me liubng ill the British 
deles? at os. the aocul oi India as a whole hen been ihe dominant 
eonsideiaf ion . kune matieis of impost line, smh as the plistn- 
butiou among saiious sections oi implementation in the Cent i al 
Legiblatme, and other similar questions lemain unsettled and mud 
be decided hv His Majesty’s Government betoie plasma then 
sc heme hefoi e the -Joint Select Committee. It is our earnest hope 
that, by such decisions and by the formulation of bioad agreements, 
the reran in in 2 * differences will lie settled and that those who may 
be called upon to co-opeiafe with the Joint Committee will be 
imbed, iire-nect n e oi w heihei the\ aie Brit ish, lb n i-h Tnclnn oi 
States lepiesentaiires. I should like to see a Hound Table "Paid "4 , 
a pain eon si si mu <d all ot us who Lax e worked iogeihei lieie, to 
meet the Joint Select Committee of the two Clouses of Parliament. 
Tn by f" needed tor o iviira the final touches io the great work of 
w Inch the foundation stone me laid when Lord Xiwin, with ihe 
fnM ( on sent ot ihe Ibime Ministei, made his historic declaration 
in icspe^t of Domirdon status. 

[ "Inne heaid if said- — and I ilimlc ibis point ought to be dearnl 
up once for all— that that deed a rat ion of Lord Ti win's was .the 
losiilf of Poe announcement of 1017. Such an interpretaiion is a 
ierv wrong and misleading leading of history. They declaration 

Lord Ii w in was hxwilahlo the monmid that destiny biouszht 
England and India tog oilier in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centui ies. In Tiesv of the histoii< (haiaetor of the Eng’lidi people 
and the peoples of India, without some such development their 
association would he historically meaningless. Vv e find the very 
seeds of this declaration already in the speeches and writings and 
though I: of Buike and Fox and all the leading* statesmen of the 
late eighteenth century. In India already in the nineties men 
like Goth ale and Mehta and others with my humble self, were 
speaking and writing on this subject. Before the first durbar 
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1 1 k v | u a on \\'L p<n don o e I n going into these questions of tlie 
I s t T lout | n*»fd iluil ill i •>» neces^m a to make il cleai that this was 
ion a mu1<] n dipnnuie horn past histoiy. May 1 say in this 
'*) n ft !hij (Mu wlnio w •> dot p]\ icgiefc the absence oi the Prime 
M'hi'hi, v i w id I nndeisUiul ho a puffing and continuous aie the 
don ai ds ujMit Lin,, panwuLuh in tiie midst of his great work 
lei wmhl I am < oi \ Im ed that it he succeeds m his 

erect ambit mu of helping lonwnul disarmament, peace, and world 
«< >»iuibh uiu\u\, i hat will he th • slimiest (‘lit to bring about 
*bo It a /pled re alls dosuui ioi tin genoml welfare and prosperity 
a India 

We 11,0 1 had the continued nood loiuine ot t lie Chairmanship 
d iJn* Cold Chancellor, to whom coin toons path nee, sympathy 
am] liumdlim?^ m on Mug oui piococdmgs we owe no small 
i , easin’ e oi the hannom that Inis piewnled. We are foitunate 
aUo, most foMuinoe indeed, m the fa< t iliat so large a shaie in 
dec Mine Pis MajodyM Governments polity has fallen to the present 
Ren etary of State for India. Sir Samuel floare has impressed 
us deeply by his unswerving loyal h T to the Fedeial idui and to the 
cl eat ion ol tine Fedeial units in the autonomous Provinces and in 
co-opt i at ion with the sweat self-governing* Stales. 

I have no doubt that when llm Constitution has been framed 
we shall then consider Low to give effect to it. I have also no 
doubt that the living* forces ot India will find reasonable and 
satisfacioiy methods of procedure. It is as well in politics, while 
we should always ha\o th? goal and object in view, to get over 
ob^Iac le*. as Are meet them and os A\e go along, and not unneces- 
sarily lie our own hamh in advance. I cannot possibly finish this 
evening without first of all thanking the English people for all the 
hospitality which for tlnee consecutive sessions they have sIxoavb 
us. I must also thank (he British Secretarial, the India Office 
staff, the various people associated with the work of this Confer- 
ence as well as the British Indian Secretariat “which has helped 
us on everv occasion, who*o work under difficult circumstances I 
admire and for which 1 feel most grateful. 

We have com* now to the clo^e of this stage in the gratifying 
assurance that we have after all made an advance under the gmid- 
anoe ot tlie Secretary oi Stale towards India's attainment of full 
political status, and to sinceie anti dieted co-operation as a partner 
in the commonwealth of notion? of which His Majesty the King- 
Emperor is the Sovereign. 

Secretary of State, may 1 now move the Resolution fs*e mmes 
13U32L v “ F " 

Sf> Samuel Home:. I am going to ask Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
to second the Resolution. 

Sir Tej Sapru: Sir, a Resolution of this character hardly 
sreqnires any seconding. Xevertholess I wish to associate myself 
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^ T ^ ] 7 * 1 h all - !i niih and P ( ? i 11 . We ,ue nndei f Ie‘ 

(i uMmduu » > h In t 3j*n i m h n ^ i u < » hum i*t a< inu i\ 

G pho o this jf n «*j j o $]. f j;n sun* ilnl it will 

b { HlUgillMlI Hut the llPMssi 1 1)111 i lt >|\ f ) 4 jMMlfiful (‘OUtim eis\ 
and unbinul diho oi us doc im. 8 \U ml in the K ing-Empooi. 

1 Kmii> -danU dhoM* t *il t unit pol t li« 

Iheiefom [ uitliesi Hi j ? up] » a*^ m hhe ipsell am] tho a who mu a 
limn Iniiish In. hi nidi this mu b urn. 1 undeisiand, Semoium 
oi Mtie, iluil lo-mmi wc namin' mhi will In* addins iiu pm 
bohoe tlnd ofMjsion ,u mm I would t ke to i \piess on my 1. h Hi 
t ml on 1 dub <i iiit hiomU * t< 4 h *- Cmleiemo our \ op genui no 
and (leap mmo oi obi u> at ion to *he numbem oi th Got m iimu nt 
ami ot Inn menhem oi the IbwGh Hah mHnm ior the tun unr ’* It* 
^hn! <.] *w hue urnied dming Him Gionuous w * ks. I \ 1 

Idu to take Him oppmhmiG ot i<n»Mwmg out lit. inks to Sit Samuel 
H>aio * oi Die utisjurlno ohcel- im has notch 1 during the last ,nr 
wmK in p? nnotmg tho (, 11 m 1 vh It has bwuudd m lino I will 
onG my that whafevei dbh hmmos ioiv divide w win hum in an\ 
intv smooth d in oomiwHi us that \ on me in ciioat earnest about 
F( delation. W° belies a that even a Secieiaiv of State is up- 
ah D oi being educated mul without going fuitlui I would mv that 
i vie hoc e«soi y that the Snuisi\ oi Stele’s outlook op this 
question should ho placed bemud ad doubt, because it must have 
gloat mtnul died on Hi it I sit Indn and may 1 sav on the Indian 
Slate' also. Feu Hud leasou I wGIi to oonvcw to you our si men 
thanks. 

His lludmess the h»a fvlnm h is spoken of Tbilisi) hospiuIBy. 
F\e one oi us feels tied lie has been o\ ei whelmed with that 
hospitality. We all led chat whatever dihei cnees divide ns— ami 
jon (.annul xe c wmnhly os. pot 1 d at on 1 > i £»’ questions a hooting the 
f 03 tunes of dlO million prugde ihcue -houkl he no differences — our 
soda! relations ham* been id t!m most cordial character, Lasih 
1 would like to mention our elfhietd Reeretax ies, 'Dr. Latifi and 
Mr. Duma Ban, who lone hen us const ieniious and invaluable 
help, who have shared with iis our anxieties, our fears and our 
hop*s and I would also comet uni thanks to tho members of theii 
staff as wvdh 

X/; Manuhhm Mi hla * On behalf of tho Indian States I claim 
the pi is ilepe of suppoi f im»* this message ol homage to IHs Maje-ty 
the King. 

Sir Samuel llmu ( : f will ] ui it to the Gonferenee and I think 
we ought to he stand in^r to imrrv it. 

{’Deleyales ah stood to sigtnfy their appioxah) 

Hr solution. 

Tho delegates to the Indian Round Table Conference with 
their humble duty desire to assure Tour Majesty on the eve of the 
termination of their deliberations of their g’rateful sense of the 
honour so signally done to them by the gracious act wdiiidi has 



Association -were getting out ol date, a new bond or im j±i bid to 

be found 

Loid ihancelloi, tlie 3 ieit achievement ol Ho hi A Itoui 1 j mlt 
Conference wa& to est iblmli the fact loi tin first aid 1 I elica ioi 
ad laic that the new bond mint be the bond ol at All-Inuia 
Xedeinton with the lights ji cub ct th line piities AlaAidv 
s dt^uaderl I believe that histoimm a ill sn tbit this da m< j 
wa^a turning point in the course ot the Bnti h Einpne 

lu dal let us with gi atiiude lemembei those Membtis who took 
so pi o in neiit a pail m hanging tins ideal into the lealrn ot political 
politics Let us leraembm m puticulai His Highness the JSliha- 
1 1 1 of Bikmei who I dink w a tlie hist ot the lb nice s to pies** 
Ins vuw in this usped i^oi the Conference Let m also leinembei 
S n lc] EdniLir Sipiu Sn Tej Buliidiu bapiu if I mat sat so 
w is tlm uist uenihei ot the Conference who fnllv xealised the m- 
pluatious < r tliia great icleil and who m those eailv duvs Mas much 
mine conversant with the det uls of Federation than I think any 
otliei membei of the Confeience Loid Chancelloi, let us dnow 
oiu minds back to those da; s S(arcelv an; of us, Lai nig lived 
undei a umtan toirn of government, really understood the impli- 
cations of a Fecleiation I am told that at that time the booksellers 
of London did a loarmg tiade n the sale of manuals about Fedeia- 
tions I am told that there was a positive urn upon the London 
Libxaiv In the various Government Departments concerned m oidei 
to get an; tevt books that boie upon that difficult subject Sn, if 
I mav sa; so, it was of the gieatest -value to all oui subsequent 
proceedings that we had from the very start the expeit and technical 
advice of Sn Tej Bahadiu Sapm upon all those very difficult consti- 
tutional questions The Fedeial idea then was the gieat idea that 
emerged from the fust meetings of the Conference 

The second Conference met m the face of very gieat difficulties 
On the one hand we were m the thioes of a world economic crisis, 
on the othei we weie faced with a change of Government and an 
impending Geneial Election Those factors in themselves placed 
great difficulties m the way of oui delibei aliens 

But theie was a thud difficulty There was the difficulty of the 
communal question There we found with the best will m the 
world at every stage last veai we weie bi ought up against the 
banlei of the communal difficulty. I think the leal achievement 
of the Confeience list ;eai was to start on foot the whole senes of 
enquiries, most important of which were the detailed enquiries that 
led to the Government’s Communal Award and included amongst 
which were the invaluable Deports of the Committees that went to 
India in the new year — Lord Loihiaffis Committee, Mi Davidson’s 
Committee and Lout Eustace Pern A Committee, I am quite sure 
that without the work done bv those Committees and without the 
Communal Award, that relufiartlv but none the less mev itoblv the 
Government had to make, om deliberations this year would hive 
been rendered impossible and rnfructuous 
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I a nr in hi i 1 Hi ii e l n j 1 lie work oi ibis (out it me 

ud j vk uld vm i u o sun m tin tvult in I wo m nHiHh 1 

wt tiH s a 1 ^ i 5 ] iuw ( h uh d limit c <1 t 1n ti* 1 1 him n w hie b 

di( ^ is hi a * on that >n jmu i I I uih i \ i i n ic 
tiftnl 1 m mm % ilj ni m lb l -st w c s ui h m bht itul • he 
sph lad Kinju ut tli \ hi is [ u ^ i Hu < < id \ ut * s * ? ib» 

1\ ut ! I a^iid tins u uli s ii ; li i i i! \\n it s \i It m \t Uni 

lli ]) mill flivt H slill 1U JUU f 1 H 1 1 1. N t Ik uoi 111 { lit it /)> 
nil ^vf all j 4 - is tint is 1 n i d i > ^ tin I nhii s 

u ni^ to lu i at d n po i F i l 1 *u i \\ m \ kt d nut 1 ol h * i q It u 
ni W 11 oial i ni|kt <i u hi i li d j osubh d it In! * h in- 

,ff dloi 1 said lint wt li id mu 1 a ut tin ^lotuid Ltt me tsplrm 

la i row e\ unpits wlnt I m n 1 a tli t hsiil mi T 5 ikt the 

on > p uu ft I hi 'ronditutn nil anu ti i< null J\ .^v wiih 

he put Hut Incl m Lndu iln Indn ni th Si is a j In m 

the L -‘delation Tin it aac lu\e inch A quit < h i Hut ibue is 

nt uk m am rupect to flu tit u ts ni h lit oldish i nto 

win h tliei uid aa e h ue mtued ] hope that j Ima u ute it 

(inle clear tiiat all questions aoAtined In that i,eiuid nun ] n> 
mom Ica do not enter into ike Fed(i il s< heme \\ all [ tin ik also 
I m\\ sa\ tint ue made -ome prog loss ni tko enqmiA oa ei aa luck 
Loid Iiwxn presided one dn tins week into tke nut hods la w nick 
tlie States will uc< ede to tke Feclu it ion 

Let me sa\ m passing — tm T tlnnk it nm help oui future 
disi msions both keie and m India — that we lure alw at s regarded 
an eftertrve Fecleiation a& me mine the accession ol a leasomble 
mini her of States and as at pit sent id vised we should le^aid some- 
xlinm like not less than halt the Si hes seats and not less than half 
the population as the kind of definition that we hate in mu cl 

Xevf 1 come to the Fedu ition and the Y nits Ileie atam I 
think we have made «itat piogi tss m delimiting tlie field between 
the Centie on the one hand and the PiiYuuoal and States Fnits on 
the othei We Inwe beei aoia raiefulh ihiough the lists of 
Fedeial and non-Fedei al actiAiiies, and we have got nnu h neaier 
to agreement than we ha%e oa ei leathed before It is now: quite 
cleai that there will be a definite delimitation of the aiiiwities of 
each of ihese three paits of the fedeial stiuctiue To-da\ I need 
not go “mto detail j fox the Ilepoit of the Disti ibution of Powers 
Fomnuttee will show, both to a on and to the world outside, the 
piogress that we ha\e made m that clued ion 

there is the a ei a difficult question of Fedeial Finance, one 
of the most Altai questions m the whole field of Federal actixxtxes* 
FufortunaielA A\e were dismiss mg that question at a time of great 
diifieiiltA We have been dw ussmg it it a time when no Govern- 
ment in the world has sufficient moneA foi its needs. But I think 
1 can claim that there again Ase ha\e made some substantial pro- 
gress I fullA r admit that thexe axe difieiem es still to be recog- 
nised and to be reconciled I do not think it could be othei Arise m 
an a question of this kind, but I should like to say to Loid Peel, 
who, so far as the Confeience is concerned, is the father of Federal 

i 2 
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Finance' — at present it is a rather difficult offspring, but 1 think 
as it grows up it will become easier to manage — how much indebted 
we aie both to him and liis Committee tor having made the pi ogress 
that they have achieved. I think I can say that the woik that 
they have done will very materially help the Government in coming 
to a decision, in consultation with the Cential Government and the 
Provincial Governments in India, at an early date. 

Then, Lord Chancellor, theie are those difficult questions that 
we have always had with us in connection with the federal institu- 
tions, ill e questions about the size oi the Chambers and about the 
allocation of seats. 1 say quite frankly that, as regards the size of 
the Chambers, I had hoped that we should have reached a greater 
measure of agreement titan we have found possible during these last 
weeks. It has been made clear that there still are differences to be 
reconciled, not only differences between British India and the States 
but differences between the bigger States and the smaller Stales, 
differences even between some members of the Chamber of Princes 
and other members of the Chamber of Princes. 

I wish that we could have reached further agreement upon this 
difficult question. I am quite sure that we have got to come to a 
decision upon it in the early future. To-day I would venture to 
say that, so far as the Government is concerned, we have come to 
the view that whatever may be the numbers of the Second Chamber, 
some system of grouping will have to be adopted. I would say 
further that we must await further discussions that are going to 
take place in India in, I hope, the comparatively near future, about 
the size of the Chambers. I hope they will succeed, but I would 
like to emphasise the fact that, whether by the parties directly 
concerned, or whether, if they prefer it, by the British Government, 
a decision must be reached upon this point in the comparatively 
near future unless a great part of our future discussions is to be 
gravely impeded. 

Then there was the question of the representation of the com- 
munities in the Centre, particularly of the Moslem Community. 
There I think I can say definitely — I think I have said it indirectly 
very often before— that the Government consider that the Moslem 
Community should have a representation of 38| per cent, of British 
India seats in Federal Chambers. So far as Indian India is con- 
cerned, that must be a matter for arrangement between the com- 
munities affected and the India of the Princes. But so far as the 
British Government has any part in the question, we will at any 
time give our good offices to making it as easy as possible for an 
arrangement between # those parties in regard to future allocation 
of seats. There again I venture to say that definitely to-day, 
because I am anxious that that factor in the problem should not in 
any way impede the future progress in elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution. 

How, with all these Federal questions, I can see that thete is a 
grave anxiety in the minds of many members of the Conference— 
and I can sympathise with that anxiety — lest the various compli- 
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cations oi which l have jutd given u>u Mufmn hmtiUimw should 
take loo long* to seUku and that Ike Fedeud ion itself will * 1 1 ill ii its 
ike dim distant c and ■will < tut >e io be a 'mmI'U In pun deal polite w 

Feeling i hui anxiety, Sir Tej Bahmhn Supra ask« d Iasi night 
iliat a definite date should be placed in the Bill ni who is tine list 
Fedeiaf iou should come into bei ng . He quahfh d hh inquest 
and qualified It, no doubt, quite tightly — w lili the jeseivtmon that 
if the conditions weie not fulfilled, W \ i ImmetU must ln>\o sumo 
means at iU disposal for postponing \hv elute ol the Fednnkmi. 

Xtm 1 agiee v i il» him than the last thine In ihc woihl Hm n* 
wish is fo see 1 Use Fodei a 1 ion Uiiif bu* k into heius, -niipK u u id*\i 
and not an Inieuiul pint oi the Indian Fm Miml am. !bn I think 
I ought to ^a\ that 1 do Had a di fie why in uenmeu ~ b hule> d 
this k ilie lime to ugtee oi disag i ee~~ io any i hum i n die uai n « \ 

a definite date in the pnnisions oi the AH. Hu* deficulFcs Had 
ai e in my mind are twofold, f am noi push* atn end It no f m t 
speaking veiv candidly in the picsence ot ipgusnihnius of He 
Stales — what »eacfion something that mijlit appm t fo be rutliu 
in the natuie of an ultimatum migld hare on the Indian States 
themselves. 

Again, 1 find this difficulty, 1 ieel flml the machine! y of the 
Constitution will lie of an extremely complicated nature, and J 
think that Parliament it it were con honied with a definite date 
might demand a longer interval ami more caul ions provisions than 
it would require if there were no -fixed dale. Alter all, the machi- 
nery for bringing the Act into operation is going to be of a very 
complicated nature. 1 have always cmitemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of both Houses would bo 
adopted for bringing the Federation into operation, and that that 
method would lie adopted at the earliest possible opportunity. 

"What 1 can say to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu is that we are going 
to do our utmost to remove every obstacle in the way of Federation 
and to remove it at the earliest possible date. Let me also say io 
him, we do not intend to inaugurate any kind of provincial auto- 
nomy under conditions which might leave Federation to follow on 
as a mere contingency in the future. TTe shall, as I say, between 
now and the passage of the Bill do everything in our power— here 
1 am speaking I think not only for the British Government hut 
for the British delegation as a whole— to leiaove any obstacles that 
may at present stand in the way of the Federation coining into 
being at as early a date as possible. 

Lastly, let me say a word upon another side ol this part of our 
discussions. For the last two years we have discussed the question 
of certain new Provinces. We have discussed the question of 
Rind from the very opening of our deliberations two years ago. 
Last year we discussed in detail for the first time the question of 
Orissa. Since those discussions we have had expert enquiries into 
both questions. 
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Basing am views upon ike Kepoits of those enquines* basing 
mi Yicm v viill 21 io 3 c on n hat appeals to be a yeiy geneial agieement 
I mil in India and in Gi eat Bntani, we have Lome definnoly to the 
on rim* ion ihat Smd and Oiissa should both he sepai ate IhoMiices. 
No doubt tlieie will be details of mac hinen to settle and ^onie of 
rliom of a lathei complicated kind. Foi instance, tiieie aie ques- 
tions connected with the boundaiy of Oiissa that have not \et been 
t ully considered. But it is the definite intention of the Government 
tliaf in any all-India Pedeiation both those great temtones should 
enter as clistimt Pi evinces. Loid Chancelloi , 1 have now dealt 
with the moie pi eminent of the feaiuies of oui di«c us&ions that 
emeige upon the moie diiecflv constitutional side of the Federation 
rGeli. Let me now come to the othei series of problems that in 
acne oases affect more directly Gieat Biitam and in other cases 
abed ceitam communities and reitain inteiests m India itself. I 
mean by this all that chapter oi questions that by a lough and 
ready plnase me hayo described as safeguaids Lend Chan- 

cellor, let me say at the outlet of mv observations that I regard the 
safeguards not as a stone mall that blocks a road but as the hedges 
on each side that no good driver ever touches but that prevent 
people on a dark night falling into the ditch. They are not intended 
to obstruct a real transfer of responsible power. They are not 
intended to impede the day to day administration of any Indian 
Minister. They are rather ultimate controls that we hope will 
nevei need to be exercised for the greater reassurance of the world 
outside both in India itself and in Great Britain. Let me take 
the two instances that have been most pi eminent in this part of 
mu discussions. Let me take the most difficult question of all, the 
difficulty of a transfer of financial responsibility. There, Lord 
rhanecllor, I am not disclosing any -secret when I say that during 
the last twelve months the British Government have fully accepted 
the fact ihat there can be no effective transfer of responsibility 
unless there is an effective transfer of financial responsibility. We 
have fully accepted that fact and we have done our best in the 
very difficult circumstances that have faced us to reconcile the 
legitimate demand of every Indian politician for financial control 
with the legitimate demand of every one who is interested in 
finance, not only for stability, but for a situation in which there 
would not even be a suggestion that stability could be questioned. 
For in the field of finance it is not only the fact itself that matters, 
but it is what people say about that fact. 

Now our difficulties have arisen from two sources. In the first 
place, there is the fact that, as things are at present, a large 
part of the Indian revenue has to be devoted to meeting the 
obligations that have grown up during these years of partnership 
between India and Great Britain. That in itself — and I am sure 
no one would question the justice of the point of view — makes 
people here, investors who invested their money in Indian securi- 
ties, men and women whose families are interested in the meeting 
of the old obligations, extremely nervous of any change. Secondly, 
there is the fact that we are passing through, I suppose, the most 
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laud ( hamvUoi , ilwwe no In haul Lots lhai fnno hiud I ho 
(itn ei mnent dm im* (ho luu i \\ i I ^ o JiKmila 1 nose m fj the haul 
iac 1 > thal wo discussed In mod detail mid with iMun good w iR 
at tin* hiram lal Ka log muds i hunmiHi < . Hu* Bi dish (PmnmeiiU 
the lloio'i ? Vlega non , and mm Tunis ni Ilia ( uiiitmn o, * aim* U 
tli - \ b»w that m ilujMM'oiiditinii^ < oi t am mfeutiaals weie absolutely 
ue<cs>ai\ if we were to keep the londdeme of the world out ad 1 
and if we veie to make it possible ni (lie Inline im .4 Id dotal 
Gouu ament to raise money upon reasonable toi uis. Thau Gentle- 
men, m u few’ soiiteiues is tin? liision of ilie safeguaids, Thai, 
in pot ticular, is the histoid of the saieguaid ihat Inis loomed seiv 
largely In our di "missions this year, the history ol the Reserve 
Bank. We feel that, if confidence is to he maintained in the 
financial stability and credit o{ India, a Reserve Bank must he 
in effective operation. Xow our trouble has been — and it has 
been i list as much a trouble for us as it has been for those members 
of the Ooxileienee who have been doubtful about this safeguard— 
tliat it is impossible to say exactly when a Reserve Bank of the 
kind that we all agree should be set up can come into effective 
operation. 

What I can say — and I said it to the Committee, and I say 
it again to this Conference — is that we will take every step within 
our control to make the setting up of a Reserve Bank of this bind 
and its successful operation effective as early as possible. We 
will devote all our energies to that end. If events over which we 
have no control— namely, events connected with the world econo- 
mic depiession — are too sfiong for us, then I gave a pledge to the 
Committee, and I Give it again to the Conference, that we will 
meet repi esentative Indians and will discuss with them what U 
the best step to meet that situation. I hope the situation will 
not arise. If it does aiise, we will take Indian opinion freely 
into our confidence, and we will discuss with them wind is the 
best step to be taken. 

I mine now to the question of Defence, a question that again 
has loomed sew large, and rightly so, in our discussions. We 
had first of all, as you all remember, u debate in full Conference — 
a debate in which I think T may rlaiui that there was complete 
unanimity that Defence, until it can be transferred into Indian 
harnR, remains the sole responsibility of the (how u. It was, how- 
ever, clear to me in the course of the discussions, and aft erw aids 
in an informal talk that I was able to have with mtaln leading 
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iv ember" of ihe Confeten.ee, that there were differences of opinion 

to the met It o is by vhich Indian political opinion might he 
(insulted in the administration of the Beservcd subject. 

Rn Tei Sapni levelled to these questions in his speech last 
ip’o-ht. Well, Ceutlemen, I think that I can say that the British 
Government can go at any rate some way — I myself believe a 
considerable wav — towards removing some of ihe anxieties that 
! o and his friends feel. 

Let me take in order two or three of the principal points to 
cinch he and his friends attached importance in these discussions. 
Til si of all, there was the question of the discussion of the Defence 
Budget. We were all agreed that it should be non-votable. In 
the nature ox things, I think that was inevitable, hut we are quite 
prepared to take the necessary steps to see that the Budget should 
he put, as he and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a perfunctory 
nmnner simply to he discussed as a whole. 

Next he was anxious about the employment of Indian troops 
outside India without the approval of the Federal Government 
or the Federal Legislature. There I think he and his friends 
were agreed that where it was actually a case of the defence of 
India, in which no Imperial considerations entered at all, the 
Defence say, of the Frontier of India itself, there the respon- 
sibility ihe sole responsibility — of the Crown should I'emain 
undiluted. More difficult questions arose in cases where Indian 
troops might be employed for purposes other than directly Indian 
purposes. Now in those cases I can say to him I would prefer 
jjoi to be precise as to the exact method. I myself fee] sure that 
a means will be found to leave the decision in some manner to 
the Federal Ministry and to the Federal Legislature. 

iSiext, there was an important series of questions connected, 
first of all, with the Indianisation of the Army, that is to say’ 
the greater participation of In dians themselves in the defence of 
India and, secondly, as to the bringing into consultation as much 
as possible the two sides of the Government. He and his friends 
were anxious that statutory provision should he made in some 
wav for both these objects. * Lord Chancellor, the British Govern- 
ment still take the view, and we feel we must maintain it, that 
statutory provision is too inelastic, if yon define statutory provi- 
sion in the narrow sense. Bui I think I can meet him ‘and his 
friends effectively by including directions to the Governor-General 
in both these respects in the Instructions. 

Now he said, quite rightly, that his attitude towards that 
proposal would depend very much upon the Instructions them- 
selves. As regards the Instruction, s we intend first of all to allude 
to them in the body of the Statute. And then we intend to ask 
■Parliament to agree to a novel procedure, hut a procedure that I 
believe is well fitted to the conditions with which we are faced, 
namely, that before certain of them, are submitted to His Majesty, 
both Houses of Parliament should have the opportunity of express- 
% 
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Ineii view's upon them, Tin .Isu 1 u that wu.hl 1 m* i o give 
the In si i actions a Slafuior\ i * a mewoi k t\ tic allusion m tin* 
Act itself, and to give them a Parlnnm ntm \ naimuoik In tin* 
Resolutions that would be passed appun ni<* ' i Corn bchne f Si y 
are submitted for His Ma jcMv\ <ippiu\ ah 

As to the other proposals ih at Sb* Tej nmdo u Go miller oi 
Defence, we still feel ihal tin* Cnvei neial 4mubl have an 

unfettered power in selectin'* hi- Deienie Mnudei; but we will 
make it quite (dear in the District wins 1h.it w< uMi Ih* two side** 
of the (fovemmenl to voik in the cherni < o-opeiaHom and that 
we do definitely t on template - I would <nk hi- aUenthm to thh 
point, and we will make an allusion h i n\ the insfrm hum - 
that before the Estimates are miuulh put to t lie KtdM.il Weinbh 
the Finance Minister and no doubt die Pnmc Mini 4 f< i slutdd have 
an oppoit unity of seeing them ami givhtjj In Du lb >ou t i-Geneial 
their view’s upon them. 

I hope that I haw said enough to show Ih.u il ^ half* no! been 
able to meet in the evaet lottej the w ishc s of Hn Tej nml Ins 
friends, we have been able io go some wav and I lad’ eve niysidl 
that in actual piactiee we shall find the le-ult v. ill 1 e \ eiw much 
the result that he and his friends desire, namely, thal although 
the question of Defence is a teseived question with the sole res- 
ponsibility for it imposed upon the Govei iior-Onm tal as represen- 
tative of (lie Crown, in actual practice there will be the closest co- 
operation between the two sides of the Government. I ain afraid 
that I have taken up a very long time at our last meeting but I 
hope I have said enough to show not only to the Conference 
but to the world outside the general outlines of the scheme that 
we intend to propose to the Joint Select Committee. But it is 
something more than a scheme upon which we have been engaged. 

We have been planning a scheme and a veiy complicated 
scheme, but we have also been trying to create a spirit of co- 
operation. Several members of the Conference wore very kind io me 
last night when they said that T had played some small part in 
helping to foster this spirit of co-opeiafioti during the last few 
weeks. I thank them for what they said but I say that their 
kind words were really undeserved. The spiiit of ur-op oration 
is due to much greater events and io much greater people than 
any with whom I am connected or any that T could ever hope to 
emulate. This spirit of co-operation is not the result of the 
last few weeks. Ti is not the result even of the last two years of 
meetings of the Conference. Ti goes back to all the many pro- 
minent men both here and in India who, each in his own way, 
have attempted to make better relations between our two countries 
-—Indians as well as British men, British men of the right of 
politics as well as of the left. Do not let ns forget even when 
we disagree with their views of the future the great work that 
some of these more conservative administrators have clone for 
India in the past. Do not let us forget the great men who have 
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gone from ibesc shines io India in leeeni yearn. ¥e have been 
doubly fori imafe in Hie Conference oi this jeai in having two 
oi the most distinguished er-Cicerovs to lielp ns who have ever 
carried out these mol lespon slide duties of any in the whole 
Einpiie. 

IW liave had the invaluable help of Lord Reading, not only 
this real but fiom the very opening of our discussions, and in 
the first year of the Conference it was to a great extent Lord 
Beading’s lielp that concentrated British public opinion upon the 
all impoitant question of an All-India Federation. 

This \ ear in particular we have had the great advantage of 
Lord Irwin’s help. Lord Irwin, if I may so say, has put, in 
the help Hint he has given us during the last five weeks, Lhe 
coping '-tone on the gieat woik that he did in India. 

Let us not forget also, in the company of the gieat men who 
have gone from these shores to India, the invaluable work 
clone by Sir John Simon and his colleagues. Let us set aside all 
the minor questions of controversy that may have surrounded the 
work of the Royal Commission, and let us to-day remember only 
that, without that work, which is unique in the Parliamentary 
annals of Great Britain, it would have been impossible for us 
Biitish members of the Government and of the British Delegation, 
and, I believe, for many Indian members of this Conference also, 
to bring to bear the instructed mind that the great complexity 
of these Federal problems demands at every stage. 

Last night Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made an eloquent appeal 
fox a chapter of renewed co-operation between every section of 
Indian opinion and ourselves. Lord Chancellor, let me say that 
there is nothing that I should desire more earnestly, myself. 

I want to see no empty chairs at the Conference with the Joint 
Select Committee. I will give to the words that Sir Tej Sapm 
uttered last night the full consideration that they demand. He 
will not expect me this morning to give a definite answer, either 
in the affirmative or in the negative, hut I can assure him that 
I am fully conscious of the expressions of good will of which we 
have had evidences in India itself during the last few months 
and of which we have had many evidences during the course of 
our deliberations in this Conference, I can tell him that, what- 
ever wo may decide, the thing that we wish above all others is that 
he and his friends shall go back to India and tell every section 
of Indian opinion that there is opportunity for their help and 
that we need their help, just as we shall go out info Great Britain 
and tell our friends that, after the discussions of the last two 
years and particularly after the deliberations of the last few 
weeks, we believe that we can produce before the High Court of 
Parliament a scheme on the lines that we have been discussing 
that will do credit both to British and to Indian statesmanship. 

Lord Sankey : Members of the Round Table Conference, it falls 
to my lot to say a few closing words at this Conference. I should 
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fiibl of all like ifj saj ht>\\ nnu h u* di a jij*. ~im f mu mi i e i i a 
you slnn e my iVMjet— ilm* I In H imi \Ln -Mi m not w »1 b 
to-day. TJie Prim** Mnnswi 1 as been him <>i the bcjsl JnemL 
India has *ver had in ilns t mini r\ . the Fume J1 iindei uonaiim 
your fiiend and mi end* to do momihnui p< >vibh* In implement 
join discussions. 

IN otv lol mo endeavour vety brief! v, uol so much for yout puf- 
pa>es as tor oilier pmpoms, to ami up the hmmr\ *d tI H L Xbmml 
Table Conferenees. The Round 'I able (onlmuuc hisi mm on 
November lTlli, 11)30* It met again on S< piemhej Till, 1001, ami 
yet a tkiid time on A member Ms*. 103d. Oh* ea< h ot them »m < a- 
sions the Round Table ( hnferom e n^ohed iueh npo unniiiitloH, 
and, dealing with the < ommii ices and the ( 'mi fei eu< e, U iis malms 
the IfifJth mooting we liave had. 

The first Coiifeieuce v as memorable lot the 1 )e< laration of i he 
Pi in res in favour of an all- Influx Federation. That ihtlaralioit 
went out as it were with the uipple of an incMstible tide, ll 
spread over the whole of India, the vhole of Em* land, and then 
over the whole of the Empire. The idea penetrated into monks 
minds, it raised their hopes, and iustified their aspirations, and 
that idea o£ an All-India Federaion will prove to be the solution 
of most of our difficulties. 

That Declaration still holds the field. There is no need to 
he despondent, there is no need to falter, no need to fail. The 
event is beyond doubt. But I voiild make an appeal to the re- 
presentatives of the Princes at the beginning of mr speech. I 
know vour difficulties, I know that you are acting on instruction^ 
but I should like to say to you that there is only one thing which 
can dim the lustie of the wise and patiiotie statesmanship of the 
Princes, and that one thing is delay. 

The Mahai a ja of Bikaner in a recent speech said: ie I have 
humbh endeaxomed in all eaineAnoss to live up to the . m lent 
Hindu ideal of Kingship. Etymologically a JRaja is only he who 
pleases tin people and keeps them well con lent/’ (rent lumen of the 
States, India is thirsting, India is calling, you have put the cup if* 
her lips do not delav her d linking it. Thoie is an old Latin proverb 
whi< h that he who gives quickly oives twice. Thexefoie I 

would beg you to convex to Then Highnesses this message, that they 
should endeavour to make up then minds as soon as possible about 
their enfrv into the Fedeiation. You have excited the hopes of 
India. Hope defeired makes the heart sick; and I vei y much hope 
that when the— States appear in London at the Select Horn mi flee 
as I hope in March or April- — as soon as possible, — you or xom 
Eulers will be able to give in sirne definite assuram e that von' will 
enter into the Federation, that you aie going to enter into the 
Federation; and, although perhaps it is not possible to arrange all 
the terms by then. pt will assist everybody, it will gratify the ambi- 
tions and the aspirations of India * if we can have tout positive 
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a^vurame that, comp what ro me may, vom eutiy into ihe hVdeiu- 
tion ib a eeitam fart. 

Next ler me turn to tiie achievement^ oi the Coat menu* I no 
not object to critics, and I have seen a gieaf deal of heijmil mti- 
eism dm mg tlie last few weeks. But ll appeals to me that the 
ciitics have asked two questions. Home of [Item have •said : Y\ln-i l 
do you know about India? ?J And the next have ‘•‘aid;—"' Wind 
lias the ConJfceience clone? ” 1 propose to liy and answei built ihow 

ciitics. 

If tlie first question is this, “ What do you knov abouf India 
lav ©nswei would be: “ Gome into this room and look lound. Whaf 
do you know about India? 55 We have harl heie the uqueseniatives 
of the Indian Piinces, great and small — -not, if 1 may be allowed to 
say so, mere theorists. Anybody can diaw up a pa pel Constitution 
piovided he gets enough books and copies out enough Sections. 
But we have had here, making suggestions and at going, men 
engaged for years in the administration of public* aliaiis in India. 
That is my answer to people who say: What does the Ctmierenee 
know about India? 

I must be permitted to mention a few but very few names. I 
v ould like if I may be allowed to mention the name of a man whom 
I ] egarcl as the Nestor of this Conference, Sir Akbar ITydari, true 
as steel. 1 would like to mention another name, Sir Mirni Ismail, 
thanks to whose wise administration his Stale is not onlv a pattern 
to India, but a pattern to the world. Then there is Sir Manubha? 
Mehta and others over there whose name I need not mention. And 
xnay I add that great man among Indian public men, the Aga 
Khan. If he will allow me to say so in my opinion his triumphs as 
a negotiator and at this Conference are greater than hi* triumphs 
on the race course. What do you know about India? wi\ om ciitics. 
Let me say a few words about other representatives of British India. 
Who i about my fiiend sitting next to me? (Sir To] Sapru) Fie 
has been Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council. I was going to 
mention nay old fiiend, but I think I had better say my old young 
friend, the Zafrulla Khan, and I am not sure that i haw not left 
until tlie Iasi the best of the three, Mr. Javakar. This name will go 
down as a great conciliator. Time forbids me to mention great 
financiers and great business men. We have Sir Oowasji Jehangir, 
we have men who have served upon the Council of State-men who 
have served in the Legislative Assembly, members of the Provin- 
cial Legislatures, like Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mud-aliyar, and 
Sir A. P, Patro. What do they know about India? We have here 
the champions of many of the minorities of India and let me say 
that no cause has ever been better championed than the causes of 
those minorities have been championed ai last year’s and this year’s 
Conference. There aits one who has championed the cause of the 
Depressed Classes, there one who has championed the cause of 
of Labour, there one who has championed the cause of the 
the Hindus in Bengal, another who has championed the cause ff the 
Anglo-Indians and another who has championed the cause of the 
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Europeans. 1 feel a difficulty ami b j* tin*. So well have flxiMe 
gentlemen championed the^e < amos (hat it oa'i 1 <>ci min tumble 
I shall find great diitmnliv m the one whom 1 should 

employ to champion niv t ana. Bui nui ImclKIi dda ha-' not Boon 
wanting. What do the ( bn 1m mu* know ibnuf India, wc have 
had on the English side Once Smmmno ol Slate loi India, land 
Peel, Mr. Wedgwood Bonn and Sn Samuel Home, f do wont 
to say a word about Sir Samm 1 Home I haw* had the jdoasiue 
• — 1 go furfhex ; T have hud the hnnoui— «d w<n king with him 
throughout the whole ol this veai I know hh manifold dirk- 
culfcxes and his manifold an \n t aw md, bin e all, 1 Know lius haul 
work. ^ Oveitime does not e\isi im him. I believe Sn Sa mm* 5 
Ho are s name will go down to hBlon tin* l \ ea( Sot tcfoiy td Sick 
during wdiosp lenme of ibe oilif *-* JmLu trained, in I he Lie! mm 
of a single Parliament, neailv all hm auilmimo. One iim 1 sen- 
tence about Six Samuel Home. At hint*' he has had in sn Ye ; 
anybody can say Yes. At limes be has had in sa> jYo, Bay 
whether he has laid to sa\ Ye* ot whether he ha- had it* -ay Xo, S r 
Samuel lias always acted w itli t mnleyi ami with touiuij 

But sometimes Secretaries ol Slate have to iel\ a yjea* deal up m 
their assistants. 

Sir Samuel LI oar c : Always. 

Lord San Ley : Sir Samuel Enure says always. I tb ouglii that 
only applied to a Lord Chancellor ! But we have bad thiee ruder 
Secretaries of State here, Lonl ’While? km, Lmd Lot him* nod lit, 
Butler. You all know what von owe to Loid Jail hian. You all 
know what you owe to the diulnou slunl fniher of the \mm\jes* 
Under SetTefary of Stale who lias esei Ivdd ofhee. 

I have left perhaps, like the man in the Bible, the best till last, 
but they have been aheadv mentioned. ] say without loai oi mntui- 
diclion that we have had the usdviamo at il is Bound Table Con- 
ference of two oi the gi outfit Vieemy* that India has ever had. 
Enough has been said about them nheady. The woxk of Lon! 
Beading and Lord Turin toi In lot will nove be forgotten, either 
in your country or in mine. 

I said yesterday Low much all of uv owe to the officials, and [ 
will not name them again, but the way the officials have walked has 
been beyond all praise. 

One thiim I regxet. T have mentioned those who have helped 
us. I regret that r one gieal political party in England and one 
great political party in India have not seen their way to help us 
on this occasion. I believe— I am sure— that, when we come in the 
nest and the final stage of our deliberations, both those parties will 
come over and give us their assistance. I want to send a 
a message to them, and T 'em! it in the words o! one of the 
most famous of Eastern hooks translated into our language and 
which, we use nearly even- day. I would say to those two great 
political parties: “My brothers, we are labouring for peace; do 
not make yourselves ready for battle 
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Let me deal for a lew minutes with the second question. The 
critics say: “And what have yon done? 31 . I can put it in a 
sentence immediately. "We have blazed the tiail tor Federation, 
We have pxepared the way ±01 the future Federal Constitution oi 
India, We have examined here the Federal Constitutions of 
every country in the world. My position is well known, but I have 
purposely held my tongue on these last few days, in order that 
other* might state their views, and I tell the critics without fear ot 
contradiction that there is much more agreement in the Conference 
than there is disagreement. 

What have we done? We have discussed and agreed upon many 
most important subjects. The Indian franchise, thanks to the 
labours of Lord Lothian and his Committee, is practically settled. 
We have discussed the relations between the Federal Centres and 
the Units both on the legislative and administrative sides. Let me 
draw your attention to two of the most important documents that 
have been framed in this Conference. The first is the document on 
Federal Finance which we dealt with last night, and the other is 
the document on the Special Powers and .Responsibilities of the 
Governor General and Governors. Those are the key documents of 
the future Constitution of India, and they are worthy not only of 
reading but of committing to heart. 

"What else have we done? We have placed the position of women 
in India upon a new, a better, and an ascending plan. I regret 
that we have not the advantage of the presence of the Begum Shah 
Nawaz, but I had a letter from her last night which I propose to 
read to the Conference. The letter from the Begum Shah Nawaz, 
dated yesterday, is as follows: — 

“ Dear Lord Chancellor, 

As you are aware, I have been laid up in bed with influenza 
and bronchitis, and have not been able to attend to my work. 
As one of the doctors said to-day, my impatience to be back in 
the Conference Hall is perhaps retarding my progress. Let me 
assure you that you have all had my prayers. 

Last August, when the Communal Awaid wa- being con- 
demned by my countiymen all round, I issued a statement 
requesting them to accept it. However, many of them may go 
on disliking it, it is because of the communal award that so 
many of the obstacles in our wav have been removed, and that 
we have seen Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Zafrulla Khan, Mr. 
Jayakar, and Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan many times support- 
ing each other and following each other in the same strain. 

Just before leaving for England J went to pay my respects 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, and the first thing that His 
Excellency told me was the names of the members of the British 
Delegation to the Bound Table Conference. I said to His 
Excellency that, like one who is no more amongst us to-day, I 
have always been a born optimist. 3 3 

I stop there a moment: “ and, like one who is no more amongst 
us to-day U I regret— and everyone of you regrets the passing of 
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oiu cleai triend Sir Muhammad ShafL 1 like to think that lie may 
some day know of the successful eonelusious of the work in which 
he took such a prominent pait on the last occasion. Let me add 
also our i egrets at the passing of Sir Ali Imam and Mania na 
Muhammad Ali, both of whom in their lives did their best for their 
countiy according to their lights. 

One more woid fiom the Begum’s letter: Loid rimucelJoi, 

this is the thud Conference I have attended, and every time £ have 
come full of hopes and have gone back full of assurances / ' < hi 

many points I tell our critics we have reached agreement. I pou a 
few we have failed to reach 1 agieement. 

But what is the most important point of all ? Tou may have 
Constitutions with dozens of sections, dozens of anpcndne> and 
dozens of communal awards; you may put them all in the vwtNfe 
paper basket if you do not have a union of heart-. To ins mind the 
value of fins Conference has been that Indians and Kiu> linkmen have 
got to know each other as they never knew each other holme ami 
have got to trust each other as they never ti listed each other 
before. Federation is founded on trust, not on fear, on compioim^e 
and not on selfishness. To me the chief value of the Con lei cure 
has been that I have made, I hope, many peisoual h ieiuK home 
in the ordinary course of events I may not see again, but there is 
not one that I shall ever forget. 


But what about the future? Again a Latin motto which some- 
what appeals to me and which I have always endeavoured to act 
upon — at a great distance. It was said of the greatest ot Bo man 
statesmen and soldiers that he though! nothing done if anything 
remained to be done. We are finishing a chapter ; we must get on 
to the next chapter. It has been hard work and ve are all tired: 
but this day week I want you all to begin and to think of what yon 
aie going to say and what you are going to do when we have the 
Joint Select Committee. 

These are my final words. I apologise, but I want, if you will 
permit me, to give you one piece of advice and to ask you to hike on 
inv behalf one message back to India. My piece of advice is tins: 
Where many great Constitution-builders have failed the reason is 
because of their inability to distinguish between the ideally perfect 
and the practically possible. 

My advice to you— it may be my last advice— is always to strive 
for the ideally perfect but accept as an instalment the practically 
■nossible It is the practically possible that you are going to get. 
You are wing to pet a constitution that if tended will prow and 
increase and gather strength and through' the means of accepting 
tne nrac-tically possible vou will eventually gam the ideally perfect. 
Now for my message. Sitting round this Table I see men of many 
races of many tongues and of many creeds. Those races, those 
creeds and those tongues all have a glorious chapter m the history 
of the world. Thev have ruled great empires, they have produced 
threat men in peace,' in war, in the arts, in science and m literature. 
They have all made individual efforts. Now I want something more 
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than an individual effort. I Tsai.t a joint effort. To-day is a good 
omen. The sun is sinning on u» and the message I want to send 
back to India is this. We aie on the eve of one of our great national 
■festivals. I am glad that this Conference is ending on Christmas- 
Eve because we can all enter into the spnit of Christmas. You 
know it as well as I do and I am glad that we aie all here together 
to remember that spint and that vou should take back rnj message 
to India. It is this. Peace on eaxth and goodwill towaids men. 

(The Conference ended at 1'S •p.m.) 
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BENGAL FINANCES AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF PERCY COMMITTEE 

RELATING TO IT, 

(Note fey Sir N, N. Sircar.) 

1 SiiLfe 1921 the miserable plight of Bengal, under the Meston Auard. 
and the inuisiice to Bengal under the Award hare been repeatedly 
pointed out by the Government ot Bengal and admitted by the Government 
of India All parties, Europeans % Hindu, Moslem, have supported the 
Government . Reieience may be made to the speech of Hon. Woodhead in 
August;, 1932, m Bengal Council, 

2. The position of Bengal as compaied with other Provinces will appeal 
from the following table: — 


(The figuie* m columns 2, 3 and 4 are in thousand of Rupees) 


Province. 

1 

Actual 
Revenue in 
192L22. 

1 2 

Contribution 

to 

Government 
of India. 

3 

Kefc 

Revenue. 

i 

4 i 

Population 
at Census of 
1931. 

5 


j Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 


1. Bengal . 

8,94,82 

63,00 

8,31,82 1 

46,694,636 

2. United Provinces . 

12,38,83 

2,40,00 

9,98,83 

43,375,787 

3. Madras * 

15,39,31 

3,48,00 : 

11.91,31 

42,318,985 

4. Bihai and Orissa 

4,42,32 | 

— 

4,42,32 

34,002,189 

5. Punjab . » 

. 8,64.41 

1,75,00 

| 6,89,41 < 

1 20,683,024 

fi. Bombay 

. 1 13,26,03 

56,00 

1 12,70,03 

19,348,219 

7. Central Provinces . 

4,93 M 

22,00 

4,71,61 

] 13,912,760 

8. Assam « 

. | 1,96,64 

15,00 

1,81,64 

, 7,606,230 

9. Burma . 

, | 9,78,67 

64,00 

9,14,67 

13,212,000 


3. The total revenue of the Government of India in the same year, 1921- 
22, was Rs, 64.52,66,000, of which Bengal contributed not less than 
Rs, 23,11,98,000, According to Sir Walter Layton in 1929, Rs. 1,659 lakhs 
were collected from Bengal, Rs. 714 lakhs from Madras, Rs. 534 lakhs from 
Bombay, Rs, 717 lakhs from United Provinces. 

Since jute duty was imposed m 1016 Bengal has contributed nearly 50 
erores of rupees to the Government of India from this source alone (income- 
tax and super-tax from jute mils and jute business are estimated to have 
contributed about 2} crores of rupees annually to Government of India), 

Bengal’s unfortunate position was not due to poverty of the Province, 
but solely to the method 'of allocating the total revenues of India between 
the Provinces and the centre. The difficulties were further enhanced by 
the fact that the sources of revenue assigned to it were inelastic, rh., Land 
Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Court Fees. 

4. From the outset it was clear that the Meston Settlement worked grave 
injustice to Bengal, and the first budget showed a deficit of 120 lakhs 
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hetveon lounuo lecoipts and the expenditme roquued meiely to carry on the 
udmi'i itei' ) a Lion 

Tins was admitted by Government of India, and Sa* Malcolm Hailey, 
Finance 51 ember, m September, 1021, m moving lesolution xor leimssion of 
Bengal con In bn turn of 03 lakhs, &aid, m the Legislative Assembly: — 

“ Wo <Goi eminent of India) have examined the case both nariowly 
and crifitally, and it appeals ceitam with eieiy economy Bengal will 
mi\ e a deficiency of not less than 120 lakhs. Even it we make no allow- 
ance Soi any expenditure for impi ovements m transferred subjects, 
which are desired by the Ministers, improvements which aie necessaxy 
if the reforms are to be a success — Bengal would have that deficit, even 
if it provided only the bare minimum expenditure required to carry on 
the adnmnstiation of the Province. 3 ’ 

5. Jlie remission of the contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs payable to the Gov- 
mment uf India gave the province some relief. The Government, however, 
had still to lace a large deficit, and m 1922 they presented three Bills to 
the Legishtrve Council, one of which provided for the taxation of amuse- 
ments and hotting, and the other two for increase of Court-fees and of 
'stamp dalles A substantial increase of registration fees was also imposed 
a little later by executive order. At the same time Government closeK 
tocrutiTUsed then expenditure and effected retrenchments amounting to 
Its. 70,52,000 m 1921-22 and to Rs. 48,88,895 in the following year. In 
1922-23 a ’Retrenchment Committee was appointed to explore the possibili- 
ties ot further economies. The ultimate result of their recommendations 
was a saving of Rs. 37,50,000. These measures did not entirely x^elieve the 
Goi ei iiinent of Bengal of their anxieties. Though retrenchments were 
possible in some dnections, in others an increase of expenditure was un- 
avoidable. In particular, the post-war revision of pay had added to the 
cost of every department. From 1925-26 onwards, however, the position 
unproved silglitly and Government were able to carry on for some years 
without sesiously trenching on the provincial balance. The general econo- 
mic depression then began to afieot the revenue receipts, which fell from 
Rs 11,35,00,000 in 1929-30 to Rs. 9,66,00,000 m 1930-31. The Government 
of Bengal again took up the question of retrenchment, and in that year 
and the next they effected further economies to the extent of Rs. 44,28,000. 

6. Tli at f wither retrenchment will not give any appreciable relief will 

■A 011 k ^ ie following passage from the recent Barisal speech ot 

IT, E, Sir John Anderson: — 

u In a budget of Rs, eleven crores, with two crores as deficit, none 
but supermen can suggest further retrenchment.” 

7. ^ If the recommend atias of the Financial Committee are accepted, and 
its views about the .Tute export duty and distribution of income-tax are 
accepted, it will be useless to introduce any reforms in Bengal. The first 
matter is of much greater concern to Bengal than the second. " 

. is^nof the view of the professional agitator, out for creating disaffec- 

tion and impeding progress, but the considered opinion of every responsible 
person in Bengal. 

In Sir John Anderson’s Dacca speech (July, 1932) he said : — ** Provincial 
autonomy will tail and fail disastrously in this Province ” if Bengal finances 
stand on the footing recommended for it. He added, u It is absolutely vital 
that an equitable adjustment should be made before the new Constitution 
takes final shape.” 

. Hon. Mr. Woodhead, Member Executive Council, Bengal Government, 
m his speech in August, 1982, has expressed similar views. Hon Sir P. 0. 
Milter, another Member, "has repeatedly placed in Council and before the 
public the same opinion, Mr, H. H. Burn, in his recent speech, after point- 
ing out that “ This province has had the bitter experience of struggling 
hopelessly against a financial settlement that has from the outlet made a 
mockery of whatever chance there might have been of working the reforms 
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successfully shudders at the idea of “perpetuation apd intensification ?! 
of this deplorable position. 

8. Messrs. A F. Rahaman and Aziza I Hague have fully endorsed ihi« 
view— and the former stressed the point “ that all the goodwill in the world 
will not enable the reformed Government to function successfully in Ben- 
gal ” . “We have consistentlv abu-ed the Meston Sett lenient for i on 

years, but we are to-day practically bankrupt, and from all indications if 
appears we shall be so m future — the future Government will end by being 
a dismal failure. Hindu opinion, as repeatecllv eypiessed in and outside 
Bengal Council by responsible persons like Mr. J. N. Gupta, ICS, 31 r. J 
N. Basil, and others, is m complete agreement with this forecast. 

9 A Memorandum on Jute, dated 3id Not ember. 19.31, presented to the 
Bound Table Conference, all the Bengal reptesenlatives, m., Hon Bn F. C 
Milter, Messrs A. K. Fazbel Huq Narendra Natie Law, and J S. Bauu 
concluded hy saying: — 

kt Under the circumstances tip rogiet to have to emphasize thal it will 
serve no useful purpose foi Bengal to iom the Federation il tin* un- 
reasonable sacrifice be demanded of her — and we trust tins discriminatory 
conation will not be demanded of Bengal/’ 

10. There being no doubt that the Government, and all com mum ties m 
Bengal, are fully convinced that it will be mockery to introduce “ reforms ’ 
in Bengal on the footing of the lecommenclations or the F. F. Committee, 
let us see if the position of Bengal is due to her lack of resources, or to in- 
equitable treatment. 

11. The financial condition of the Provinces, as found h\ the Committee, 


is set out hereunder . — 

Madras .... 


Laklw, 
. - 20 

Bombay (excluding Sindh, 


. — 65 

, - 200 
. 4- 25 

, + no 

. - TO 

Bengal ...» 


United Provinces 


Pinvjab .... 

* • * 

Bihar and Orissa 

* « • 

Central Piovinces 

* * * 

. — . 1 1 
. - 65 

Assam .... 

. 


12. To balance budget Committee recommended distribuvtion of nuorae- 

taX Yield of income-tax (less collection charges') =1,720 lakhs. After retain* 
ing snpe/tax on companies, tax on salaries of Federal officers and persona 
inoome-i ax and super-tax levied in Federal areas, the balance amiable f 
SS is 1,350 lakhs Out of this 200 l^q-presenWipei-tax O.o , 
n+ber tli an company supor-tax). The balance left is 1,1 DU lakes 

Of this according to the Committee, about one-seven Ih would represent 
estimated tax on undistributed profits of companies and, on incomes of 
SJoS lesklent out of British India and this fraction, a, one-seventh 

Krttatad mV, 1»* of the c.i- 
T/=Wo Af tfersonal income-tax creditable to each Province. 
ma T 3 d The Committee work out the application of thejibove and arme at 
the following amounts to be received by the Provinces- Lakhs> 




Madras * • . • , , 322 

Bombay (excudilng Sindh) 403 

Bengal 123 

United Provinces 91 

Punjab .107 

Bihar and Orissa 59 

Central Provinces 29 

Assam 10 

Frontier Provinces 



1 .14 
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I ill CoMBOMRsl < IN ITS Ml I XT's 

B t a uif i the inn t wuh liiutn l> Injhh ^oomncMal ques- 
tion it i t ij i Hku ik iii iv 1 o unfit tv P iimiu.nl pimisions ot the 

Gn\u m i n >t Fit hud \ I 

It pun sp!< 1*11 \u <1 tl on t ijqdu.il t*> B< im d iu i just dtmuuls will be 

nut ml h h s n vt iv utt ui\ c\ti ioniums punuph robe tppl ui to hex 

17 Mi \ ll khiunn i m 1 is intmoi induin th ted 2nd \o\emhei, ] r Hl» 
pmnttii out 

Ih i \poi l dun m ink win h is tie piuduet ol the mo*t localised 

induct! \ m tin VMuld slum] 1 is 1 em » 1 ti\ on piodnrt ot the Imd 

h inuli 1 iiuiiuul smu 1 ot unnutt In im t intent 1011 T Into 

tUi suppiri < 1 tin* jnutluii' ot set non 31 ox the \1isi1 dun Const ihi- 
tmi ind I\ d thr ( onslitution of the United State* 

4 Hu Fulnmuit slnlf subnet to tin C ’institution line pouei to 

tn sh I ms tor ptau oidtr ml mod 2; n eminent 01 th* ( ommosiw ealth 

with n !>m 1 I > t ix it 1014 Inn so its not to chsmnuintt between 

st in > 01 p tits ol st tks 

\o t tv <ii dim dmll h, hid on ir ticks tvpoitel tiom am State 1 J5 

IS 1 hi ii^uimni nmuUtiKs riisid tbit piti n a monopoly and as such 
the evpmt dun s purl h\ tho avnsmriei is eomphteh met In the note of 
Hon Sir V V Matter diicd lid jNkmmlm 1931 pie seated to the II T 
Contetcmi winch note is mu Ltd is appendix It nm be supplemented 
by the admission of tho Fiscal Commission md Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that 4i an absolute monopoly, for winch there is a stable demand is of laie 
occurrence *® 

Incomb-Tax 

19 Only two points am being pressed against the recommendations of 
the Corn nut tee The tot is that tax paid on salaries of federal officers 
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k n u t, 1 i d I us is nut Ins d on u ison It usitk mo is adopted 

\ G * I h ti I uu n win houki i \ pail In Cun mount s t n mis 

i put (a a diih n in hnn luni in j url b\ of b i niuiul sn \ mt m the 

Pi o'* in * •* 

Ills s< c ml punt < mu nn the n iomm< mi it ion tint pious ds on taxe s, 
mi tnuim ah i thu p* rson 1 mi )i!ii dumbi 1 h di ti lbutod on population 

l ISli 

I ! mi i-> m ic i on in di h ihmion oi on imotm othoi th m peisonaf 

n m in {cpuluini i ui tin ul apt ion of this itumnu iid sfmi will he 
to 1 t disuhuiti^t >i mtlu tml i tmm <s I Ik n is n i jn on o believe 
tint th nn nut ui 1 hi j ti u < i H< 1 a\ on in nut ittul ui ihk to in 
ndii ml jiMmu is \]u sun \ tbit diiibuidk to n oat i nhiuil pio- 

V !i(f V Ith tilt mu ) < pill it 1 371 


Opsrm vtw\ 35 (ovvnnr \roii Bi x< m \m> Himnsstoxs ox it 

2B fho C mini tic tilt Mt fu ! 1 ^ ippurnlt ih< diih< u ms fhinugh 
w hie Ii Benu d is mw ] n i?u mcl \u < ijmot Iwluu tint tin Bt mml Gov- 
eimunt ml Icgishluu ham no meins at ilini dispasil who tilt 3 o A mo- 
no n u mejeised fixation to mlnu o dcfiut oi tins in 1411 undo an 1 111 
the hop tint mt isins will hi demised to m*. ft the situ ilion wn line felt 
in 1 1 Be cl n uduunjc tin anlu ipatid deficit hi 40 likbs ” Comment on this 
I’m he made 111 tin following avoids * — 

As ie^ u ds inetr isod tvsnion the Committee tin nisches lie in t nope- 
tul Finn snne\fd the possible souices of new t nation uk! the coin hision 
tin 5 timed it w is tbit such pimmcnl taxes is weie within the sphere 
or pnifitil politics m tin mime clnto futiiie cannot he idled upon to \ icld 
am mbs to nt nl ovth ulditions to prminuil ie\ cnno= In legud to ico- 
noim it would hut boon of assi time to the Loo il Gmei mient it the 
Coinn litce hid ifToidcd it leist sonn indie ition of the dmctions 111 which 
tIict considered this possible We have exinnnecl the matter ren rue- 
fulls and the conclusion we hare armed at is tint the expenditure under 
maie 01 1e^ mi rail conditions is leisonablo mcl th it the deficit on the 
introduction of the ufoims is not hheh to hi less than 280 lakhs 5 — ( c pu cJ? 
of H n Mt 11 otflh* 1 1 in Bnuj il ( ovruil 011 10th 10 j 2 ) 

21 Bengal nm un will xraiaph ise Committee’s ohsr nation and 1 c tort 

Lx s a 5 1114 ‘ Bena ii fulh p>pi ec rates the difficult^ of the centu hut 
Bengil cmnoi boheu tint the Centnl Government and Logislatuie hire 
no nu ms at then disposal whethci cf economy 01 increased taxahoi to 
augment then means foi meeting the huuluis pi iced on them In deficits in 
the Xoith West Fiontio Pi ounces the Chief Commissioners 5 Pimmoes, 

and tin- eenti alh ulmmistei od ire as I15 the Settlement with the ites t 

and sepai at ion oi Sind 

22 Ti fuithei economy and taxation is not possible foi the Cenfie as is 

a Bo not possible ten Bengal— it is ignnst all ideas of pistiee and fan play 

tint Bengal should make linger sacrifice than olhei Pi minces 


Tnr Attititof or Bfkg 

28 The Goa ei union t the public Hindus Moslems Em ope im, officials 
and non officials hai e npeit-e&K \ffinned the aery definite a ie\y that no re- 
frains should be introduced mto Bengal unless 1 ecommendat 1 o as of the Pea cv 
Committee concerning her, be a era subsianti ally modified m hei f irour 

Bengal is not indulging 111 am ihieat She is pressing a claim believed 
to 1 e pist If by leason of <c controversial principles” 01 cm am other 
gi ound whatsoeret hei demand is considered to he unreasonable — then m. 
that event she does not intend to be supplicant foi charity, hoi does she 
suggest that othei Pimmtes should he unfairly treated for gn mg Iier relief 
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i L 1 !< i iU mil she 
ii2 m oi pulnci* 

i I a uni'-t uic c* will be by 

\ U ui Ut oi Puli amt nt 
i ti ptllm^ \u t to Kctpl the 
i i\ i \ hu. nuseiy b> xn- 


\ i 

f i I >i Ik n < m! tin export 

v >t \ it ihngil but In the 

5 |nn * i i uh« l In sonu who, as 

\ t t i u< t t i otlui Pi <n races 

U ! t t t i n il h s iw md F am oi the 

I \ i i n ill i!i\ { \ munition 

| i 5 i mi P i in tin 'husc tint it is gxown 

i H I i i r mi ti ri j i *» tin w oi id But the question 
i n 1 tit ie * i it ih |ui the ti\ the pioducex 

} i i \ fi ci < \ * i \ist< i of the fix If m \ 

in ihi 4 i lull imiv n 1 ^itm oi host jute by the 

t » s i \ i tint I i i nil unnlutmul oi piodwed m Bengal, 

bn i i \ i u ’ in i ! tm it x position to dictate the pnee, 

u 1 n mul t i m i im i ? v\ pih in post, w u d ns such 

i n ) v t on m i i <* n It ^uli n t hue hue jute mills 

i B i \ ru I \\ mi i it \ Mt to the puce pud by the 

u Im i I! \\ * t dim n <n ] \tm ini t I u go tv if not wholly 
i ) tif n t i u m t u i i tin ill u Mochtrti the not 

1 * | i u <r ih pirn u n h oi tit not is howetu different 

n Kill t! i it m t m \ \ i F u nt im re nous into which 

? I mi i i iMi « in nt it r nil d Mi j net. and as jute is % 
p \ i | d i i w \ + h i twI no hix Tin pin of the xyot to in- 
s is if u ? iu n * iut ¥\ n m \ ^ m \ Inn the duimnd oi the foioign 

Imi h hi < \ fi i \\ d< d !i« r# n t b i\\ to. the prut meiud by th© 

u e u 1 il ] 1 1 t | ul n ii i ol ts ml tilt tvistuiu oi the export 

hit 'v ? it f ! iii whui tit r sp itM u nimutuimei of jute m 

Fh hum] u J \ \ \ i h nm ns di i t < \ m fixm the pucf 

llun im tin i« < puln td !\ tl ^ ot < mes into the hinds of the 
I inti i u t r Ih mi* nd > r tin « \y ri rr ah tin nnb inim inieimedia- 
nc ir 1 Mi m ui no ♦ t tin » ihnndniKs into it mou difinuli foi the 
not f? fix hi Tni e In oitlu o ti m mte tin i \ot his to undergo in my 

Inrdslups ml his ti work umh < < nditions uhich must affect his he 1 1th 

Or if pi ore ^ m tlu pipuiitum d p?tf is t > hup it m u \t( i toi a immbei 

f f his Hid tl ui to upu Ut the hbr< h or i the stun In i mirmal process 

uhife spndmj; m t\ * i\ itu Ku jung tl ( mte submerged in vwitcr foi a 
mimliM oi cl u hie# is innhm md othei dise nos m the neighbourhood 
II Busgd unhl get the t ihi* c£ the pit* i* a somce of leicxme foi the 
Ihorntu tin n ih of the s*u nt piobVms oi "Bengal n tmel> the existence of 
m tl in i on a u ule stile u mild K reduced 

For ill th< se re \<op,s I think it is u mistake to assume that the export 
dnts in jute i umIB paid b\ the foiesgn pm chaser t and that the manufac- 
tutff oi the primar\ pualiic # t aie m no \\ € \s affected ox conceined by the 
#\poit dai\ 

Issummg boat ter foi the sake of argument, that jute is a monopoly 
and that the * xport duty io<» is paid h\ the foreign purchaser, them Bengal 
( moot m justice be fl<? mod the pioffts rewned from that monopoly, as it is 
foiueded that tint monopoly n a monopoly of Bengal Why should the rest 
of Inch i lie allmyed to piroBt hr thn^ 
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(Continuation of the not© hf Sir N. N. Sircar.) 

BENGAL FINANCES AND PERCY COMMITTEES’ RECOMMENDATIONS* 
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The iPMilf is flint T> 2 p< r m i t P trrl f otn *P< n,.!] md she jypfs in i + imi 
23 5 ppj ni Ailu mu 21 t <* njL r 1 0 in Lombax and «slu «ets back 
IP 0 

2 Pern CSrnmdh o iffri i ■» mv if tin f 411 «■ 1 3>0 lakhs as the Palana 
availahh hr dishibution 4 o the- Pirun *s states — 

“of this sum about T?« 200 kl hs rep" sent < olleonons of persona! 

supertax (re ofhei than Tstupam Si p r tax) and non Id he distributed 
<n the basis of actual ^olle turn fi rn ?esi dents Of the balance of 1 150 
about one onth isould apro \uivit Itr i ^present the t st j mated tax on 
und wtnbut< d profits of C mparues and on incomes of p* 1 sons resident 
out of British India and n * surest this fi action sh mid lie dish dinted on 
the basis of population M 
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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 1932. 

(NOVEMBER— DECEMBER.) 

LIST OF DELEGATES. 


NR IT I S U R E PRESET TAT IVES. 

The Right How. J. Ramsay McDonald, M.P. (Chairman of the 

Conference). 

The Eight How. Vis cor nt S ankey, G.B.E. ( Deputy Chairman ). 
The Eight How. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bart., G.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.P. i i 

The Right Hon. Viscount Hailsham. 

The Eight Hon. Sir John Simon. G.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., O.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Irwin, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

The Eight Hon. J. 0. C. Davidson, C.H., C.B., M.P. 

Mr. E. A. Butler, M.P. 


The Bight Hon. Earl Peel, G.C.S.I., G.B.E. 

The Eight Hon. Earl Winterton, M.P. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Beading, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, C.H. 


INDIAN STATES’ REPRESENTATIVES. 

Baja of Sartla (Small States). 

E u Bah adur E ua Oudti Naratn Bisarya (Bhopal). 

Eao Bahadur Kiushnama Chari, C.I.E. (Baroda). 

Nawab Li mi it Hy at-Khan (Patiala). 

Mr. -WAJAtur Hussain, I.O.S. (Kashmir). 

Nawab Sib Muhammad Akkad Hydari (Hyderabad and Rewa) 
Sir Mir/. a M. Ismail, C.I.E., O.B.E. (Mysore), 

Mm Manub».u N. Mehta, C.S.I. (Bikaner). 

\’t ! 
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1NJHAN STATES 1 |{K PUBS lift T AT J VbS (umtd.). 

ll\o Bui yum Vwnvi K m Simidu) Prasad, (J.I.E., O.’B.E. 

(Ul> UPUR, 4 Win JR \ND 4 OD 1 IP 1 1 li), 

\l \o Sum? I). A. Nurnk (Kolii \pue). 

Mr. h. 1*\ Ihsmuiooh MLuiuls, (UTK. (N vu a in \g \ u). 


The (Tuiu ni’ 4 \til 

imiTISIL INDIAN llHL4IKSKNTx\TIVHS. 

llih If KhIinlss Tub A (a Kina, G.U.8.L, G.O.I.E., G.O.Y.O. 

I) if. B. R, Anwoiuv ut. 

Si if ITurkht Oaer. 

! > \ndit Nan lk Cjianik 
Me. A. H. Ghuznavj. 

Lfeutenant-Colonel Sin Henry Gidney, I.M.S. (Retired). 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Sie Muhammad Iqbal. 

Mb. M. R. Jayakab. 

Sik Co WASH fT bhang m, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Mb. N. M. Josm. 

Me. N. 0. Kelkar. 

Raja of Khallicote. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyab. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

Kao Bahadur Sir A, P. Patro. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K.C.S.I. 

Be. Shaba* at Ahmad Khan. 

Sardae Tara Singh. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakukdas, O.I.E., M.B.E. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

INDIAN STATES’ DELEGATION STAFF. 

Mr, R. Z, Abbasy (Kiiurpur). 

Saufbzaba Mumtaz Alt Khan of Malerkotla. 

Rat Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal (Jaipur). 
Lieutenant-Colonet, Str Rtchard Chenevix-Trench, O.LE m 
O.B.E. (Hyderabad), 
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INDIAN STATES’ DELEGATION STAFF {conta.i. 

Mil C. L. Com iiiia), M.C. (Km). 

Mil. K. Y. (ioJJLOLJi (PhALTAN). 

Mil C. Cj. IIlellrt (Cochin). 

Mr. M. S. A. JTvDAia, I.G.S. (Hyderabad). 

Nawab MaIIDI Yar JlNG (Hyderabad). 

Pandit Pivmauundra Kvk (Kashmir). 

Yuvarvj Sum Dlgyijaya Sjniui of Ljmbdi (Nawaxagae). 

Mir Maubul M uluood (Tati via and JTjalawar). 

Mr. Iv. C. Neogy, M.L.A. 

Major Tar dr (Oruhia). 

Mr. 1a. M. Pvxikkah (>S 'tactary to II is Highness the Chancellor 
of the Chambtr of l } nnns). 

Pandit V. A'. Pviiiak (Sarila). 

Sir Prabiushankar Pattani, K.C.I.E. (Bhaynagar). 

Mr. G. P. Pill vi (Travancore). 

Mr. B. 1. PowAit (Kolhapur). 

Mr. S. Qiresih (Mysore). 

Mr. Mvdiiava Kao (Mysore). 

Mr. B, E. Banadiye (Baroda). 

Mr. C. A. Seddon (Sangli). 

Mr. E. K. Soeabti (Datia). 

Mr. J. AY. Young, O.B.E. (Jodiipur). 

AIr. B. II. Zaidi (Bampur). 

BBITISH DELEGATION STAFF. 

Sir James M. Dcnnett, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Secretaries. 

Mr. Y. Dawson, C.I.E. 

Mil P. J. Patrick. 

BEITISH INDIAN DELEGATION STAFF. 
Secretaries. 

Mr. A. Latiti, C.I.E., O.B.E. , ILLS. 

Mr. B. Bam a Eau, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Additional Staff (Honorary). 

Saiyed Am.tad Alt. 
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SEOEETAEIAT-GEJfEEAL. 

Secrcta ry - General . 

Me. R. JL A. Carter, C.B. 

Secretaries , 

Me. XL Anderson. 

Mr. S. BT. Roy. C.I.E., I.C.S: 

Mil 0 . F. Y. Williams, LC.S. 

Publicity Officers. 

Mil Hugh MacGregor. 

Mr. A. XL Joyce. 



INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


HEAD A. 

Report cl the Indian Franchise Committee. 

Method of Election to and sisse of 
the two Federal Chambers. 

Tlie Franchise Kub-Commiliee of the First Round Table Cou- 
xeiente recoin m elided ilie establishment ol an exp< il body lo inves- 
tigate the question of the Fi an chi sc, and a Franchise Committee,, 
under the chairmanship of the Marquess of Lothian, was subse- 
quently appointed Lv His Majesty's Government and reported in 
June. 1982. The Report of that Committee was hefoie the Confer- 
ence in its present session. 


I. — PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 


Method of Election. 


The principal methods of election to the Provincial Legislatures 
examined in the Report of the Franchise Committee were: — 

(a) Adult suffrage; 

(i b ) Adult suffrage by a S3 r stem of indirect voting; 

(c) Such modifications of adult suffrage as the grant of adult 

suffrage within certain age limits; adult suffrage for 
large towns; household suffrage; indirect election through 
local bodies; 

(d) The combination of the direct and indirect systems of fran- 

chise; and, finally, 

(V) The extension of the direct vole. 


The Committee, after exhaustive examination pronounced in 
favour of the acceptance of the extension of the Franchise by the 
direct method, and after considerable discussion, in the course of 
which close attention was paid to the practicability and desirability 
of a system based on adult suffrage and to methods of indirect elec- 
tion, the general sense of the Conference proved definitely to favour 
^acceptance of the Franchise Committee’s proposals. 

JIT 


Basis of the Provincial Franchise. 


The Conference agreed, with one dissentient,* that the essential 
basis of the franchise should be the property qualifications 

* Mr. Joslu considered tliat, if it was impossible bo secure adoption of a 
wider basis for the franchise than that proposed, provision should be made 
for automatic periodical extensions. 

t B 2 
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proposed by the Indian Franchise Committee in theii Uepoii, sub- 
ject to such modifications of detail as might prove ne< o^aiy h f. 

The Conference carefully considered the pi opn^iK ot the Fia.u~ 
cliise Committee for an educational qualification. Some memheis 
were strongly in favour of its acceptance, mainly un the giound 
that education was a* proper basis for the franchise and thin unless 
there was an educational qualification, an important section veil 
capable of exercising the vote would disfranchised. Hi hem wel- 
comed the proposal, which they regmded as aH motive; but at na- 
tion was drawn first to the inadequacy of the evidence as to the num- 
bers (possibly very small) which would be added to the eleetoml 
roll by the adoption of such a qualification and, secondly, to the 
serious practical difficulties involved not only in its application but 
in the question of the standard to be adopted. An important sec- 
tion of opinion was, moreover, not in favour of the pioposal. The 
general sense of the Conference was that further detailed examin- 
ation would be required before any general educational quallfh a- 
tion for the franchise could he adopted. 


Tiie Women’s Franchise. 

The Conference was unanimously in favour of accepting the 
proposals of the Franchise Committee that women should be en- 
franchised m respect of the same property qualification a*s that 
prescribed tor men. 1 

The Franchise Committee had further recommended the adop- 
tion in . the case of women of a specially low educational qualifica- 

? ome dlffereTlee oi opinion manifested 
itself on tins subject. Certain members of the Conference were of 
opnnon that, mere literacy ” was too low a standard and that it 
wouid be preferable to substitute for it the upper primary standard. 
Attention was, however, drawn to the fact that the application of 
the upper primary standard would very substantially redm^e the 
number of women likely to he enfranchised on the basis of an edit- 
cational qualification and the general feeling appeared to favour 
the adoption of the literacy m preference to the upper primary 
qualification. An important section of opinion in the Conference 
urged, however, that if any special educational qualification were 
adopted at all it should be the same for women as for men, 

A very general difference of opinion was felt as regards the pro- 
posal of the franchise Committee that, subject io certain qualifica- 
tions, the wives and widows over 21 of men qualified by property to 
vote for the existing provincial councils sh ould he enfranchise^ 

* Sir Henry Gidney drew attention to the fact that property qualification*^ 
alone would disfranchise a large proportion of Anglo-Indians* and th.it the 
proposed educational qualification was a very important one from the point of 
view of the Anglo-Indian community. * 

t Pandit N&nak Chand stressed the importance of reducing the dis- 
parity m vofmg strength as between the agricultural and non-agrioultural 
tribes m the Punyab to which detailed reference has been made in paragraph 
1^0 of the Beport of the Franchise Committee. r 
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The objections taken to this proposal, whirl] was recommended by 
the Fi anchise Committee as the only practical me I bod of securing* 
an adequate propoition of women on tlie electoral roll, were, niter 
aha, that it would enfranchise a large number of illiieiate women; 
that women would as a rule vote in the same way as their husbands; 
and that its adoption might give rise to domestic and religious 
difficulties. The general opinion of the CoiiCeien.ee was that the 
proposal was one which required further examination, 

# Considerable support was forthcoming for a suggestion that it 
might be possible to deal with the problem of enfranchising an ade- 
quate number of women by giving to the various Provinces some 
latitude to propose a method of enfranchisement of women in the 
light of local conditions, subject to a general injunction to aim at 
much the same ratio of men to women voters as had been recom- 
mended by the Franchise Committee — Co., to 1 — a ratio which 
the Conference as a whole was disposed to regard as not unsuitable. 

Reference should be made in this connection to a suggestion put 
forward that, with a view to reducing the strain on tire adminis- 
trative machine, the registration of all voters qualified in respect of 
education, and of women enfranchised in right of their husbands, 
should be on application bv the potential voter only. 

Depressed Classes. 

The Conference was of opinion that a special provision should 
he made to enfranchise a larger number of voters belonging to the 
Depressed Classes and that the standard to be aimed at should, as 
proposed by the Franchise Committee, be 10 per cent, of the 
Depressed Class population in each Province, such of the differential 
qualifications suggested by the Fi anchise Committee being adopted 
as might he necessary to secure this result in the light of the vary- 
mg conditions in each Province. 

it was agreed that the existing military service qualification, 
should he maintained. One member of the Conference urged the 
desirability of extending the franchise to cover all members of the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces, and it was agreed that this point 
should he examined. 

Special representation ecu Commerce in Provincial 
Legislatures. 

* Certain Delegates urged that the recommendations of the Indian 
Franchise Committee in regard to special electorates for Commerce 
resulted in grave inequality of representation as between Indian and 
European Commerce in several Provinces. It was pointed out on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government that examination of this ques- 
tion inevitably involved a reopening of the Communal decision. 
The matter was not further discussed, hut certain Indian Delegatee 
placed on record their objection io any connection of the question 
of commercial representation with Ihe communal issue. 
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II. — THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

Federal Assembly. 

Tlie F eclei al Stuietxue Comm ii tee in paiagiaph l!l of then* Tlbid 
Report expressed flie opinion, that the selection of the Bi hUh Indian 
lepresentatives ioi ihe Lower Chamber of the Fed end Assembly 
slioiilrl be by diied election. This lccommeiidatioii Mippoilcd 
by the Indian Fianehise Committee. Conddeiable disouwou -look 
pli ce in the Conference as to the i dative ineiiL or ihe direct as 
opposed to the iudiieet method of election. It wa^ poinled out on 
behalf oi XI is llajesty 5 s Govern men t that if diiem election w*c ic- 
garded as inevitable, this should not be allowed to prejudice the 
question of the size of the fecleial legislutuie. The genet al sei^e of 
the Conference, in the light of the discussion was that the huhnn e of 
advantage lay with the election of the British Indian repre-nnfatives 
in the Lower Chamber by the direct method. 


Fu\Ncinsn or allfi c a ti ok s you the British Indus Electotmte. 

The Conference after full consideration of the various alter- 
natives open, and in particular of a suggestion made by one mem- 
ber that a wage-earning qualification should be introduced, accept- 
ed generally the proposal of the Franchise Committee that the fran- 
chise for the British Indian section of the future Fedeial Assembly 
shall be the existing' franchise for the provincial legislative councils, 
except in the case of the Central Provinces; in which it should be 
a franchise which would bring in double the existing dectojute for 
the provincial council. 


Educational Qualification. 

As regards the educational qualification proposed by the Fran- 
chise Committee, opinion in the Conference generally was stroimlv 
m favour of the adoption _asan_ educational qualification for menof 
the possession of the Matriculation or school-leaving certificate. An 

fnrfT ani SOetlon of °P inio A was > however, opposed to this proposal 
for the same reasons as m the case of the Provincial Legislatures. 

Ihe Conference were unable to agree as regards the adoption of 

yAtUsome 1 quahfico J lou for wom . en Toters for f he Federal 1 Assem- 
• M a D?™ts “ wre advanced for and against the pro- 

fiew he?" I 11 "" ° f 16 Ie £^tures holding good, in their 


Depressed Classes. 

fwfb n raUe - liS - 6 ( - !ou ” nitte ^ stated that they were advised by the 
SdW fmk| mSS1 ° ller 1 t l f i . lte ad / ition t0 tllf) qualifications pre- 
l n lniJ? r th g 7 ueml ® lectorate f or the new Federal Assembly of 
fi nf k0n ° f ™ er ? lltera °y Iesult in tfle case of the De- 

totTl a ? el * ctorate . of approximately 2 per cent, of their 

total population. In these circumstances they recommended the 
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adoption of such a differential qualification. The Conference agreed 
to their proposals. 

Special Bepeesi station. 

Women. 

With the icservation that the eoinmunal proportions should not 
thereby be disturbed, the Conference as a whole act epted the pro- 
posals of the Indian Franchise Committee for the special reservation 
of seats for women, to be filled by the election of one woman by 
each provincial legislative Council. The women 7 s lepiesentative in 
the Confeience was however in favour of diieei election by a special 
women’s constituency in each province. 

Labour. 

The proposals of the Franchise Committee for special representa- 
tion of Labour by the reservation of 8 seats in the Fedeial Assembly 
were accepted by the Conference. In some quaiiers it was felt that 
the number of seats proposed was inadequate, but it was pointed out 
that Labour would obtain additional representation through the 
Depressed Class seats in the general cmi si it uenciew It was sug- 
gested that the point might be fuither investigated in connection 
with the delimitation of constituencies. 

The Moslem delegation in this connection recoided their anxiety 
that the number of special seats should be kept at a minimum. 

Commerce and Industry. 

The general sense of the Conference was in favour o± the accept- 
ance of the Franchise Committee’s proposal that the representation 
of Commerce should be concentrated in the Assembly, and that four 
seats should be allocated to Indian and four to European commerce. 
The view was, however, expressed by some Indian delegates that 
those recommendations did not provide adequately for the needs of 
Indian commerce. They did not think that Indian commerce should 
be forced into the position of having to secure additional represen- 
tation by seeking to influence the results of elections in the non- 
special constituencies, and they took exception to the connection of 
commercial representation with the communal question. 

The representative of the European community stated that Euro- 
pean commerce would not be satisfied with a smaller number of seats 
than that pioposed by the Franchise Committee which re- 
presented the minimum with which they could hope to be able ade- 
r quately to voice their views. 

The Conference gave a sympathetic reception to a claim put for- 
ward for the letention of the seat at present filled in rotation by 
the Millowners Associations of Bombay and Ahmedahad, although 
the point was made that the grant of such special representation 
would make it difficult to resist claims from other industries 
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similarly situated. Reference woe also made to the importance of 
securing adequate representation fcr up-coxmtiy industrial interests, 
and to the difficulties which might arise under the proposals of the 
Franchise Committee in providing for this. 

Landlords, 

The Franchise Committee were in favour of retention of special 
represent at ion for landlords, hut in it* existing strength, and their 
view on this subject was accepted by the Conference, 

FrmniUL TTpplu House. 

The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference 
recommended that the British Indian section of the Federal Upper 
House in the new Constitution should be elected by the provincial 
legislative councils by the single i 3 ansi erable vote. This recom- 
mendation was supported by the Indian Franchise Committee and 
was accepted by the Conference, but Muslim Delegates reserved 
their judgment 4 as regards the use ot the single transferable vote 
until they knew what result the application of that system would 
have on the communal proportions In the whole House. Attention 
was also drawn to the importance of safeguarding the interests of 
the small minorities. 

It was generally agreed that there should be no representation of 
special interests as such in the Upper Chamber. 

III.— SIZE OF FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

A marked difference of opinion manifested itself on this subject 
in the Conference. There was substantial general agreement that 
some weight age should be accorded to the States; the proportions of 
seats to be filled by representatives of the Indian States previously 
proposed, viz., 33^ per cent, in the Lower and 40 per cent, in the 
Upper Chamber still held the field, though the apprehension of the 
States lest by federating they would lose their individuality was 
mentioned as a ground for increasing their proportion in the Upper 
House to one of equality with British India. One of the States re- 
presentatives urged that at least 125 seats in the Upper House should 
Ire allotted to the States, and 36 per cent, of the seats seemed to 
them in a joint session of both Houses. Provided this number of 
seats in the Upper House and (his percentage in a joint session was 
secured, there would be no objection in his view to a lower percent- 
age than 33* in the Lower House. 

Muslim delegates and one or two others were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of weightage for the States in the Legislature; the Muslim 
Delegates considered that if it was found inevitable to concede some 
freightage the quota of Muslim representation should be safeguard- 
ed so that the number of their seats from British India should not 
be less than they would have secured ii the States enjoyed no weight- 
age over population ratio. 
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Ceitain delegates uigeJ the advantages of a Luge Lower House 
ou (lie ground of the leMilraut ledwcuion in the size of constituencies, 
the consequent lessening’ of expense 10 candidates, and f fie incieased 
ease with which representation could he secured tor the smaller 
States. A considei able section of the Confei exice supported the 
figuie of 450 proposed by the Franchise Committee. 

It was pointed out, on the other hand, that the Fcdeial Legis- 
lature would have limited fum tions, for the discharge of which so 
large a Loxver House as was rer ommended in the Lothian Report 
would not be necessary, and -or up delegates thought 300 would 
suffice. It was also pointed out that whatever den&ion was finally 
readied as to the size oi the two Houses, giouping oi the simiuei 
States would be inevitable. 


An alternative suggestion was put forwaid regarding the Upper 
House, namely that while the Lowei House would fully lefloft the 
popular element, the Upper Ilou^e, as the peculiarly Federal oigan 
of the Constitution, should piovide for the representation oi the con- 
stituent units as such. According to this proposal the Upper H°u- se 
would be limited to sortie fiO delegates of the Governments of ie 
units and of the Fedeial Government. 

No final decision proved possible in ilie Conference on tins <pues- 
tion. A suggestion made on behalf of His Majestrs Hoveinment, 
who intimated that general agi cement on the subject between Indmi^ 
delegates would cany great weight with them, that eons] LC p lt 
should be postponed uith a view to informal consultations » et y^ 
the Indian delegates in the hope of reaching a by 

agreement between the conflicting views espiessed, uas accepted bj 

the Conference. , 

No modification of view bas been reported as having resulted 
from such discussions as have teben place. 
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HEAD B (a). 


Legislative Bela lions telvveen tje federal Centre and 

the Units. 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE OX TEE DISTTIJ BUTIOX OF 
] jECtTSLATIVE potters. 

The Committee vas appointed — 

cf (j) To levl the gcneial principles dbew^ed nndei Head B (a) 
by applying them 1o the list oi subjects suggested by 
tl\e Pedeur Structure Committee in the Appendix to its 
Second Report. 

(ii) To re-examine in the light of the geneial discussion of 
principles the definition of those subjects and the elects 
oi the recommendations made by the Federal Structure 
Committee in respect of them ; 
and to make suggestions. 59 
and was constituted as follows: — 

Lord Sankey (Chairman) . 

Sir Samuel Hoaie. 

Mr. Butler. 

Lord Reading. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mamibhai Mehta. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sir Tej Sapru. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

The Committee found it convenient to deal first with the second 
head of iheii Terms of Reference sand accordingly addressed them- 
selves at the.outset to an examination of the definition of the subjects 
provisionally allocated between the Centre and the Provinces by 
the Appendices to the Second Report of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee and to the fuiiher proposals made in the same connection 
by the Consultative Committee. Their deliberations on this matter 
satisfied them that the statutory delimitation of the spheres of com- 
petence of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures which the com, 
cep lions of provincial autonomy and federation inevitably involve^ 
will necessitate, whatever method of delimitation and allocation is 
adopted, a much more careful and scientific definition of each sub- 
ject than was required for the purposes of the Schedules to the 
existing Devolution Rules upon which the Federal Structure 
Committee’s lists ^ were based. They are further satisfied that 
neither the Committee nor the Conference are competent to under- 
take this in the time at their disposal. The Committee hope, there- 
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fore, ihat Ills Majesty's Government will lose no time in Loginning' 
wifL expeit assistance this laboiious but important ta4u 

2. Tn tlie course of tlieir examination of this mallei it \nc 
bi ought to the notice of the Committee by leprosentatues of the 
Slates that m le&pcct of some at all events of the subjects which 
bad been classified by tbe Federal Structure Committee as w fedeial 
fox policy and legislation 55 the States had not at the time intended 
to agree to the possession by the Federal Legislature of plenary 
powers of legislation in the Stales: in other words they intend to 
( ecle to the Crown in lespeet of each of thes? subjects a field of 
legislative -jurisdiction to be specified in the Ac ( or Tieaty and to 
letain the xemaindei themselves. The Committee aie not in posses- 
sion of full details, but, as an example, they obsetve that, in the 
case of the Federal subject of railways, the exponents of this view 
suggested that so fai as its operation in the States is concerned, the 
scope of Federal legislation might have to be confined to xnatteis 
connected with safety, maximum and minimum xates and the in t ex- 
changeability of traffic, that outside this limited nmge, the indivi- 
dual States’ Governments should have independent and exclusive 
jurisdiction and that for securing compliance with its desires in 
railway matters not covered by the above heads the Federal Gov- 
ernment should rely upon negotiation and agreement. Acceptance 
of this arrangement appears to involve, as a nece c saiy consequence, 
variations of competence in relation to the States and the Provinces 
lespectively, of the Federal Legislature. 

3. Turning to the first Head of their Terms of Reference, the 
Committee endeavoured lo assess in the light that had been thrown 
upon it by their detailed examination of subjects, the general re- 
quirements of a workable general plan of distribution of powers. 
They suggest to the Conference that any such plan must necessarily 
involve, as the fir st desideratum, a carefully th awn list of subjects 
upon which the Federal Legislature is to possess exclusive legisla- 
tive powers Two alternative methods present themselves of distin- 
guishing between those of the c exclusive 7 subjects which are to be 
Federal and those which are to be British Indian. The first 
method would be so to classify them in the Act itself (or in a 

Schedule attached to the Act) as to make a statutory distinction 
between Federal and British Indian subjects. The second method 
would be to enumerate there, all in the Act as matters on which the 
Federal Legislature has exclusive jurisdiction, leaving it to the 
States in tlieir acceding Instruments to specify those of them whhh, 
in the States, are to be outside the range of Federal competence. 
The Committee recommend the 'adoption of the second alternative, 

but they agree with the view of States 3 * 5 representatives that even so 
it would be advantageous that the list should be divided into two 
Parts, of which Part I would include only those subjects in respect 
of which, generally speaking, the States may be expected to cede 
the necessary jurisdiction for the purpose of constituting them 
Federal subjects. Such a sub-division would greatly facilitate the 
drafting of the States 5 Instruments of Accession. The second alter- 
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native would also have the advantage that it would afford an easy 
means, either to the Slates generally, or to individual States in 
course of time, if they should 'so dedie, to accept as operative in the 
States legislation upon subjects which by their original Treaty had 
been except ed. 

4. The field of exclusive jurisdiction to be assigned to the Pro- 
vinces would or would not lequire detailed definition by a similar 
schedule of subjects, according as it is decided that residual 
powers” are to be assigned to the Centre 01 to the Provinces. 
In the latter event there would be no need to enumerate the 
Provincial subjects; they could be defined as all matters other 
than those assigned to the Centre. The advantages which would 
follow from the existence of only one list aie very great, and the 
Committee do not disguise flora themselves the risks which must 
attend the existence of two lists each within the exclusive com- 
petence of a particular legislature and neither containing resi- 
duary powers ”, A law passed by one legislature must then fulfil 
two conditions before it is valid: not only must its subject-matter 
fall within the competence of that legislature, but every part of 
the law must also be demonstrably excluded fiom the competence 
of the other. The risk of litigation on questions of 'ultra vires must 
in that case be greatly increased. But since there was disagreement 
as to the allocation of u residual powers ” exclusively to the Centre 
or to the Provinces, the sub-Committee assume, for the purpose of 
this report, the existence of an exclusively Provincial list. 

5. The Committee are satisfied that it is not humanly possible 
so to define and separate all subjects of potential legislation as to 
secure that every conceivable subject will fall within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of either the Centre or of the Provinces. Moreover, 
even if this were possible, the allocation of every subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of either Centre or Provinces would seem to 
involve the loss of uniformity in directions where uniformity is 
desirable, or else an undue curtailment of flexibility and of Pro- 
vincial initiative, — or, more probably a combination of both dis- 
advantages. The Committee therefore consider that practical 
requirements will in any event necessitate a field in which both 
Centre and Provinces should have legislative jurisdiction. The 
Committee consider that the problem could be dealt wifh with 
sufficient precision by constituting a common field to which would 
be assigned matters upon which uniformity of law is or may be 
desirable and by assigning to both Centre and Provinces the power, 
but not the exclusive power, to legislate upon any subject included 
in it; but some method must at the same time be devised whereby 
administrative powers and functions winch properly belong to the 
Provinces in respect of these subjects are secured exclusively to 
them. 

6. The existence of concurrent powers will necessitate provisions 
for resolving a conflict of laws in any Province to which a Central 
Act regulating a “ concurrent ” subject is in force alongside a 
Provincial "Act which is repugnant ' to it. The sub-Committee 
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aiiggebt that the general rule in tliis mailer must necessarily be 
lliat in i hat ca>e the Cential Act will prevail. But such a rule, it 
unqualified, would obviously tend in llteoxv al all events to enable 
Ine Cenhe in course oi time to uvuip the whole concurrent field* 
The Committee therefoi e suggest tliat it a Piovitnial Act relating 
to any matter in the cone ui rent field is rebel ved for, and receive^, 
the Governor-General's assent, it shall prevail in the Province over 
any Central Act to which it is jepugnant. This ude itself will, 
h owe vex, lequire some qualification; othenvi&e it might operate to 
enable the Govemoi -General permanently 1o curtail the concurrent 
jiiiisdiciion of the Federal Legislatuie. It should theietore be 
provided that the validity of a Piovincial At t in the circumstances 
Indicated shall be without prejudice lo the power of the Federal 
Legislature to legislate subsequently in a coni i ary sense, but that 
the exercise of this power shall be subject to the previous assent of 
the Govern or- Geneial. 

T. As regards the allocation of “residual powers ” — i.e., the 
right to legislate on matters not included in any oi the three lists — 
the Committee would hope that if the lists are drawn in sufficient 
detail, the undefined or unfoieseen residue will not prove to be exten- 
sive. But such cases will inevitably arise and suitable provision 
must be made to meet them. It was suggested that provision might 
be made whereby the Governor-General would be given power to 
decide in any given case which was the appropriate forum for legis- 
lation on an unallocated subject and whether a measure relating to 
that subject should he introduced in the Federal or Provincial 
Legislature. This suggestion found favour with some members of 
the Committee, as a compromise between the divided opinions on 
the ultimate allocation exclusively to Centre or Provinces of 
residuary powers, but was not acceptable to others. In these cir- 
cumstances the Committee regret that they are unable to make any 
definite recommendation on this subject. 

8. The attention of the Committee was drawn to the desirability 
of including in the Act some provision enabling the Federal Legis- 
lature at the request and with the consent of two or moie Provinces 
to enact for those Provinces alone legislation which would not 
otherwise be within its competence. The Committee agree that 
provision should be made for this purpose, provided that the position 
of the Provinces is safeguarded by ensuring that such legislation 
should not result in withdrawing permanently any subject from the 
legislative competence of the provincial legislatures, and that the 
federal Law keeps strictly within the authority conferred on the 
Federal Legislature by the terms of the request. 

9. The Committee wish to add thafi it will, in their opinion, be 
necessary also to deal with the competence of the Federal and Pro- 
vincial * legislatures respectively to repeal or amend existing 
legislation. In the time at their disposal they have not been able 
to suggest a suitable machinery for this purpose, but the matter is 
one of great practical importance and they commend it for examina- 
tion by His Majesty's Government, 
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The Conference noted the Report of the Con)*ihr“e on th<» i):\- 
tribution ot Legislative Powers, afiei the .tolloning pomtb nau het-u 
raised : — 

(1) Mi. Jo* hi complained that no pi ogie^s had been made U} 
the (Jommiliee. Alter the subject had been dmciuyed ioi U\u mu 3 
this sub-Oommiltee suggested a further examination, without e\**ji 
indicating what hind of examination was in view. 

(2) Mr. Zajnillu Khan uiged, with reference to item 0 01 the 
Schedule of 4 Provincial Subjects, subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislatuie b that the words £ light and 1 coder should be 
omitted theieiroin, so that Piovincial (rovemmcnis in iv have the 
legal competence to const met any kind ot laihvay, whether lit* b t or 
feeder, 01 otherwise, subject to compliance with the ie< lunar! 
standards laid down by a cenbal autlioiity and subject to the juo- 
posed line not competing with existing Fedeial lines. 

(3) Mr. Zufrulla Khan uiged that there should be as few 
centrally administered aieas as possible; with the exception of 
Delhi, efforts should he made to biing such areas within some 
Province or other. 

(4) Mt. Zafrnlla Khan said that consideration should he iriven 
to the constitutional future of Baluchistan; it should he possible to 
weld British Baluchistan, Kalat, and Las Bela in some kind of 
federal union and so form a unit which might become a unit of the 
Federation, 

(5) Mr. Rashhwoh Williams dealing with the suggestion in the 
iiepori that certain States might in future desire to accept as 
operative legislation upon subjects which by their original Treaty 
had been excepted, entered a caveat to safeguard the position of 
other States not accepting such legislation, in the event of the 
legislation itself being sufficiently important to effect a change in 
the Constitution. 

(6) Some discussion arose as to whether the previous assent of 
the Governor-General, referred to in the last sentence of paragraph 
6 of the Beport, should he dependent upon the advice of the 
Ministry, 

Mr. Jui/akar held that it should be so dependent; otherwise it 
would create an exception to the principle of the supremacy of the 
Legislature in the normal field (Le., outside the sphere of special 
responsibilities and safeguards). # In reply it was explained that 
the object was to provide for an impartial decision in the event of 
conflict between the Federal and a Provincial Legislature; a Fedeial 
Ministry, however well-meaning, could hardly be expected to give 
an unbiassed opinion in such a conflict. General agreement Vas 
eventually reached by substituting the word conflicting for the 
umrd cc contrary 99 appearing in the last sentence of paragraph 6, 

CO ^ e i Sapru, referring to paragraph 7 of the Beport on the 
question of Besidxiary Powers, said that his group considered that 
it was most desirable that unforeseen emergencies should fall to be 
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leak with by the Fedeial Government , and assured the Conference 
tli at red duai v powers, if allotted to the Centre, would not be used 
a- a means of interfering with Provincial Autonomy, lie and his 
gionp were prepared to accept the compromise that had been sug~ 
Loked, but if the other side found it unacceptable then lie must 
ad l ere to his original position that resicluaiy powers should be 
allotted to the Centre, He asked whether the Secretary of State 
lor India could give lire Government’ s view on the matter to the 
Conference 

The Secretary of State for Inch a was unable to make a final 
or carotin cement at that stage, but stated that the Government were 
hilly alive to the great cleavage of opinion on the subject, although 
inclined to think that a careful and exhaustive allocation of legis- 
lative powers would make the matter of less practical importance 
than it had assumed. He was much attracted by the compromise 
that had been suggested and if the two sides were eventually unable 
to reach agreement the Government would consider this compromise 
most sympathetically. 
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HEAD B (b). 

Administrative relations between tlie Federal 
Government and the Provinces. 

1. It was generally agreed that the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the Provinces should not he so defined, 
in connection with the separation of powers, as to involve a neces- 
sary hieacli with the traditional methods and machinery of Indian 
administration, whereby the Central Government has habitually 
employed as the agency for administering a large part of its 
functions the ordinary provincial administrative staffs. Kb doubt 
the tendency which has shown itself of recent years, even under 
the evicting constitution, towards employment by the Central Gov- 
ernment of separate agencies of its own for the administration oi 
certain of its functions will be accentuated by the departure from 
the unitary system : but considerations of financial and practical 
convenience are opposed to any immediate and necessary adoption 
of this system as the consequence of the statutory division of 
powers and functions between the Centre and the Provinces which 
is involved in Federation. The legal and constitutional relations 
between the Federation and the Provinces should therefore be so 
defined as to place no obstacles in the way of the devolution by the 
Federal Government and Legislature upon Provincial Govern- 
ments, or upon any specified officers of those Governments, of the 
exercise on its behalf of any functions in relation to the administra- 
tion in the provinces of any Federal or Central subject, wherever 
such an arrangement is found to be financially or administratively 
convenient. 

2. It is clear, however, that the possession of such powers by 
the Federation will be liable to involve provincial governments in 
increased expenditure upon staff. It would clearly be unreason- 
able if every imposition of powers or duties upon provincial gov- 
ernments or their officers by a Federal enactment were to be 
regarded as necessarily involving a financial subsidy. The rule 
should therefore be that if the enactment of a Federal Act involves 
employment hv the province of additional staff, the Federation 
should bear the cost of that staff if it is employed exclusively on 
the administration of a Federal or Central subject, and the cost 
should he shared between the Federation and that province if the 
additional staff is so employed only in part. In most cases, ques- 
tions of the proportions in which such changes are to be borne 
should prove capable of adjustment by mutual agreement: in case, 
however, of disagreement, suitable provision should be made for 
an arbitral decision. 

3. It was generally agreed that the Constitution should endow" 
the Federal Government with specific authority to ensure that 
provincial governments give due effect to Federal legislation in 
so far as this depends upon their own administrative agencies; it 
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^elt in &ume juaiieis that Federal amhoiity should extend, 
in *lie int eiesU or the efficient peifoimaiice of the functions en- 
ti usted to it, to ensuiing that provincial governments so achni- 
their own provincial subjects as not to affect prejudicially 
-Hie a drum s?' thou of any Federal or Central subjects. As against 
+ ln^ was snuxc-feci in the course of discussion of this latter point 

that if the Federal Government is to possess this power there should 
be a reciprocal power in the hands of provincial Governments to 
em uie that Federal subjects are not so administered hv the Federa- 
tion as prejudicially to affect the administration of provincial 
subj^rs. Xo doubt any piovineial government which considered 
drat + lie anion or policy of t lie Fedeial Government gave ground 
mi lec'tiioate ounplauit upon thn score would lose no time in 
] waging its attitude to the attention of the Federal Government, 
mi her tlnouah its iepi esentatives in the Federal Legislature or by 
correspondence. 

4. There was difteienee of opinion as to the extent — if at all — 
+ o winch the Federation should be authorised to exercise control 
o’er the admim^tiation of provincial subjects when no question 
arises oi rear lions upon a Fedeial or Central subject. It was, 
hi) wet 21 , generally agreed — • 

fa) that the scope for intervention by the Centre in the admi- 
nistration of provincial subjects should he strictly con- 
fined to questions involving the matters compendiously 
described as “law and order”; 

fin that powers of intervention for this limited purpose should 
be vested in the Governor-General personally and not 
in the Federal Government as such; in other words, that 
the power should he exercisable by the Governor- 
General “ at his discretion ” as explained in paragraph 
10 of the Report on Head C; 

(e, that even so the Governor-General's intervention (which he 
vmuld naturally exercise through the Governor) should 
be defined in appropriate terms as being exercisable only 
for the purpose of preventing the occurrence of condi- 
tions which might endanger the internal security of 
India. 

It was generally recognised as the basis of these conclusions that 
the transfer of the control of “ law and order ” in the provinces 
cannot, in the interests of the country as a whole, be treated as in- 
volving the position that every province is to be entirely independ- 
ent and uncontrolled in the administration of law and order but that 
at the same time the necessary powers of control and co-ordination 
must be so framed as, on the one hand, not to enable, or have the 
appearance of enabling, a constant external interference with the 
day to day Administration of provincial affairs, and, on the other 
hand not to he so restricted as to be incapable of exercise until a 
serious breakdown of law and order has actually occurred. The 
conclusion recorded in clause (c) above is designed to meet this two- 
fold purpose. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS WITH THE STATES IX 

FEDERAL MATTERS. 

o. It vhf lecoonihecl that Hie relationship of He Fedeial Gov- 
ernment with the States cannot be in all respects identical with 
that which will obtain vu'ili Hie Piovinces. 11 vas agreed that the 
fVc^lifrdion should impose upon the States’ Governments an obliga- 
tion io o\eicibe then executive ]>ot\er and authniiiy, so far as flier 
<ci , ceetsun and applicable, for Ihe purpose of seeming llrtf due 
eli> of is piven rithiji iheir tenitories to every Act of the Fedeial 
Legislates e which applies to that teiritory. It was further agreed 
111 at the Constitution should recognise arrangements (which would, 
in fact, he made jii suitable cases through the Instrument of Acces- 
sion j for the administration by the States on behalf of the Federal 
Gm eminent of Fedora] subjects through ihe agency of staff and 
establishments employed and controlled by themselves, but that 
any mteh arrangements should be subject to conditions io be ex- 
pressed in the Constitution enabling the Governor-General to 
satisfy himself by inspection, or otherwise, that an adequate 
standard of administration is maintained. Finally, it was agreed 
that pow T er should vest in the Governor-General personally to issue 
geneial instructions to the States’ Governments for the purpose of 
ensuring that their obligations to the Federal Government speci- 
fied in this paragraph are duly fulfilled. 



s 
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HEAD C. 

Special powers and responsibilities of the Governor* 

General and Governors* 

1. Tiie Conference approached the problems presented by this 
bead fiom ike standpoint of the following assumptions as to the 
form of the constitutional structure: — 

(a j that the Act will declare that executive power and aui bo- 
lit}" (as in the United Kingdom and the Dominions) 
vests in the Crown, represented in the Dederation by the 
(ioverno) -Gencial and in tbe Provinces bj the Gov- 
ernors ; but 

(h) that nevertheless, except in so far as is otherwise provided, 
(whether such piovision be in the Act or in the Instru- 
ment ot Instructions) the Governor-General and Gov- 
ernors will be guided by tbe advice of their respective 
Ministers, and the Executive will depend for its Legisla- 
tive enactments and for its Supply upon the eonexirience 
in its proposals of the Legislature. 

2. Approached from this standpoint and from that of a unani- 
mous acceptance of the general principles enunciated in paragraph 
11 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Committee, the 
questions foi consideration under this head were found to resolve 
ihemsehes into examination in greater detail than had been neces- 
sary or possible at previous Conferences of the exact nature and 
scope of the responsibilities to be imposed upon tbe Governor- 
General and Governors, and of the special powers which are to flow 
from these responsibilities in order that the latter may be effectively 
fulfilled. The detailed conclusions at which the Conference have 
arrived under this head of the inquiry can best be described, 
therefore, under the general headings of the Governor- General 3 * * * * * 9 s 
relations with his Ministers and with his Legislature respectively. 
The same general principle will apply to tbe Governors also, with 
the modifications of detail to be explained later. 

A . — GOVERN OR-GENER AI/ S RELATION WITH HIS 
MINISTERS. 

3. In certain matters Ministers will not be entitled to tender 

advice to the Governor-General at all; these matters— namely, the 

Reserved Departments will be administered by the Governor- 

General upon his sole responsibility. But it would be impossible, 
in practice, for the Governor-General to conduct the affairs of these 

dapsud merits in isolation from the other activities of his Govern- 
ment, and undesirable that he should attempt to do so, even if 
it were, in fact, possible. A prudent Governor-General would 
keep his Ministers and the advisers who he has selectee! to assist 

him in the Reserved Departments in the closest contact; and, 

without blurring the line which will necessarily divide on the one 
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hand Ms personal 3 e&ponsibilitv toi the Received 1 >ep«ti tineni- nio, 
on the other hand, the responsibility of Mmibtei & to The Leuvsla- 
tnre for the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so ainut- 
the conduct of executive business that he himself, the personal 
advisers in the Reserved Departments, and his responsible Minis- 
ters, are given the fullest opportunity of mutual, consultation and 
discussion of all matters — and there will necessarily be many such 
—which call for co-ordination of policy. The hope was expre^eu 
that His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to consider the 
embodiment of this principle in appropriate terms in the Govern ji- 
General’a Instrument of Instructions, though it. was recognised at 
the same time that l he In si rumen t of Instruction^ must make it 
clear, witliout ambiguity, that whatever consultation between the 
Governor-General and his responsible Ministers may take plat * 
upon maitei’s arising in the Deserved Departments, the reypomilr- 
lily for the decisions taken is the Governor-Gen eraEs and tie 
Governor-General’s alone. 

Some further conclusions bearing upon this matter will be found 
in the Report dealing with Defence expenditure. 

4. As regards the actual Departments to be classed as Reserved, 
it will be necessary to add the Ecclesiastical Department to the 
Departments of Defence and External Affairs in the reserved ram- 
gory. This agreement was based upon the understanding that an 
endeavour will be made to alter the existing classification of Eccle- 
siastical expenditure so as to bring under the head of defence all 
aueh expenditure upon the provision of Churches and Chaplains as 
is required primarily for the needs of the British Army, and that 
the general policy will be to arrive as soon as may be at the posi- 
tion that the provision of such Churches and ministrations as aiv 
not required for this purpose is confined to the needs of tlm 
European members of the Services. The separate Ecclesiastical 
Department would thus, probably, be confined to the regulation of 
civilian requirements. 

In any case, the Conference was given to undei stand that 
pending the completion of this policy, Ecclesiastical expenditure 
would not exceed the present scale. 

5, In the course of discussion it was suggested by some Dele- 
gates that it might be possible to define with precision the matters 
which were to be treated as falling within the Departments o! 
Defence and External Affairs, and by so doing to leave to the 
charge of responsible Ministers certain spheres of activity which 
might otherwise he regarded as covered bv those terms. There 
was, however, substantia] support for the view that such a course 
would be undesirable in the ease of Defence and unnecessary in the 
case of External Affairs. In the former ease such an *a1 tempt 
would inevitably be found to involve a division of responsibility 
and control in a field where such division would be fatal to effi- 
ciency. This Department must, therefore, include all matters* 
directly involving military requirements. In the case of External 
Affairs, while the primary ambit of the Department would be 
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in alters invuhijig relations u ith foieign commies many subjects 
which involve suck relations (e.g., the multifaiious questions which 
might Le involve 1 by commercial treat ieb) would neee&saulv be 
deal! with, and dismissed, by the Ministers responsible tor those 
subjects in the domestic sphere, by whose advice the Governoi- 
General would be guided except in so tar as be telt that his personal 
responsibility for the general subject of External Affairs made it 
incumbent upon him 1o act otherwise than in accordance with the 
advice tendered. The conclusions of the Conference upon this 
matter will become cleaiei in the light of their conclusions as 
explained in paragraphs T to 9 below: but the main point which 
requires emphasis in the piesent connection is the tact that a 
matter which, in the domestic sphere, is in charge of a Minister 
will not necessarily be removed from his province and included for 
the time being in the Deserved portfolio of External Affairs merely 
by reason of the fact that that matter happens to become the subject 
of international negotiations. 

6. A difteienl problem piesents itself in legaid to the Governor- 
Gen era l’s l elutions with his Ministem outside the ambit of the 
Eeserved Departments — he., in the Departments which will be 
entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible fox the conduct of 
their administration of them to the Legislature. In this sphere 
Ministers will have a constitutional right to tender advice, and the 
Governor-General will, except to the extent and in the circums- 
tances explained below, be guided by that advice. The problem 
is so to define the circumstances in which he will be entitled to act 
otherwise than in accordance with his Ministers’ advice. . The 
Conference, after examining various alternatives, were unanimous 
in agreeing that the most satisfactory course will be — 

(a) the enactment of provision in the Constitution ^ that the 

Governor-General has a “ special responsibility 55 not 
for spheres of administration, but for certain clearly 
indicated general purposes, and that for securing these 
purposes he is to exercise the powers conferred upon him 
by the Act in accordance with directions contained in 
his Instrument of Instructions and 

(b) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions niter alia 

of a direction to the effect that the Governor-General is 
to be guided by his Ministers’ advice unless so to be 
guided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a 
“ special responsibility ” imposed upon him bey 1 he Act, 
in which case he is to act, notwithstanding his Minis- 
ters’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for 
the due fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from this conclusion that the Instrument of 
Instructions will assume a position of great importance as an 
ancillary to the Constitution Act. 

7 It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of 
which the Governor-General should be declared, m accordance with 
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the proposals in Ihe preceding* paragraphs, to have a special lespon- 
sihilily in rein lion to the operations of the Federal Government. 
It was gene tally agreed that they should be the following ‘ : — 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranqui- 
lity ot India 01 of any pari thereof; 

(ii) the protection of minorities; 

(iii) the j,n servaiion ot the lights of the public sei vices; 

(iv) incites ^ aborting the administration of the Resolved 

Depnitmenis; 

(v) the protection of the rights of ihe States; 

t(vi) the pi event ion of commercial discrimination. 

r lixe actual teims in which the several items should be expressed 
formed the subject oi some discussion, + but ii should be mode clear 
in the first place with regard to the list ihat the actual working 
01 t lie items does not purport to bo expressed here with the preci- 
sion, or in ihe loim, which a draftsman, when ihe stage comes for 
drawing a Bill, would necessarily find appropriate; but the list ex- 
presses with sufficient clarity for present purposes the intentions 
underlying ihe conclusions of the Conference on this* poinh ^ The 
necessity of the first three items was accepted with a unanimity 
v hich makes further elucidation unnecessary— indeed they .follow as 
a mattter of course fxom recommendations made at previous (Vrn^er- 
enoes. With regard to (iv) it is apparent thal if, for example, the 
Governor General weie to be free to follow his own judgment in re- 
lation to the conduct of Defence policy only in regard to malleus 
falling strictly within the ambit of the department of Defence, be 
might find that proposals made in another department in charge of 
a responsible Minister are in direct conflict with the line of policy 
he regards as essential for purposes conned eel with Defence, and 
consequently that the fulfilment of his responsibilities for the 
department of Defence would be gravely impaired if he accepted 
the advice of the Minister responsible for the charge of ihe other 
department in question: if, theicfoie, such a situation is to be 
avoided, it seems to be impossible to secuie the object in view 
otherwise than by expressing the Governor-Gen era T s te special res- 
ponsibility in some such terms as those indicated in item (iv). 
As regards item fv), it should be explained that this is not intend- 
ed to give the Governor-General any special powcm the 

* An addition to this list is discussed in the Report of the Financial 
Safeguards Committee, 

I See report of Commercial Safeguards Committee. x 

t For example, Mr, Zafrulla Khan proposed for the wording of (ii) “ The 
avoidance of prejudice to the interests of any section of ihe population ” 
(mde paragraph 16 of Second Report of Federal Structure Committee); he also 
proposed and Sir Tej Sapru supported the suggestion — to retain for (v) the 
words used in the same passage of that Report, via. : “ To’ secure to tho 

tut^n” 8 •^ >u ® c Services any rights guaranteed to them by the Const!- 
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Stales in 1 elation lo matters arising* in t lie Federal sphere proper; 
flie necev<uy poweis having* been ti ansi ei led by the States in their 
ti- ct 3es, sl,(*1i niaitHs Volt be i emulated in accordance with the 
'uiuad piovis ons ol tlm Acl. Zun is it j mended that Ihe inelti- 
- ! oh (A i in ^ item Aould be le^ardovl as having any bearing on the 
diiect relations between the Crown and the Slate! Those u ill M 
nm^i(Ms lor widen lire Constitution v ill make no provision and 
A di » ill irll io be dealt with by a Viceroy 3 e presenting Ihe 
ho will, it may be assumed, l)e the Gove rnor-Geu era! in 
a tapa< ily independem of ihe Fedeial orgmi. Ti may be, however, 
iba. i< oh-.ies are pioposed l>y the Fedeial Government , aciitm 
uhhni its constitutional lights in lelahon to a Fedeial subject, or 
in ndaiion io a fct Central 55 subject not directly affecting the States 
ai all, which, it pursued io a conclusion, would afreet prejudi- 
cially rights of a State hi iclatioii to which lliai State had transfer- 
red »o jui ^diction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or 
even is arise in a province which would tend to prejudice the rights 
of a neighbouring State. In such cases it seems evident that ir 
must be open to the Crown, through the Governor-General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course 
of action is so modified as to maintain the integrity of rights 
secured to the State by Treaty. 

8. In addition to the items specified at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph, the addition was suggested of a e( special 
responsibility ” for “ the maintenance of good relations with other 
parts of the Empire In support of this suggestion it was urged 
that some power ought to vest in the Governor General to intervene 
in situation where the policy advocated by his Ministers was 
likely to end in serious detriment to Imperial solidarity. On the 
other hand it was agreed that the existence of such a power in the 
hands of ihe Governor General, with no corresponding power at 
the disposal of Dominion Governors General, would tend to place 
India at a disadvantage in inter-imperial affairs and would raise 
grave suspicions in the minds of the Indian public as to the uses 
to which it would be put: those jvho held this view poinled out 
that the Governor General would in any case be in a position to 
refuse Ms assent to legislative measures which lie considered 
likely to give rise to justifiable resentment in the Dominions, and 
that* no additional safeguard for this purpose was either necessary 
or desirable. The general conclusion of the Conference was in this 
sense. 

9. The range of the Governor General’s special responsibilities 
having been thus indicated, it is desirable fco explain somewhat 
fully the precise effects which were contemplated as ihe results of 
the proposals contained in the three preceding paragraphs. In the 
first place it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor 
General feels called upon to differ from his Ministers in fulfilment 
of a f< special responsibility ”, the responsibility of Ministers for 
ihe matters committed to their charge remains unfettered and com- 
plete. To take a concrete instance, it will clearly be the duty of 
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Mlui^tejs, iuth.ei ilicii of xiie Governoi Geneial himself, to ensuie 
l nut the admmibtiauon ot then depaitments is so conducted that 
mmonnes ale uot subjected to irniair or piejudiual txeatineiii, The 
intention of attulmtiug to tile G overnoi Geneial a special respon- 
sibility foi tlie piotection o± uiinoi ities is to enable him, m any case 
vheie lie legauls tlie pioposals ot the Minister in chaxge of a 
department as likely to he imiair or pie judicial to a particular 
minority, in the last ie*ou to inform the Minister concerned, (or 
possibly the Mini" lets a body, if they geneially support the 

pioposaK ol their colleague), that he will he unable to accept the 
advice tendeied to hnn. Xoi is it contemplated that the Governoi 
General, having been nested mill cc special responsibilities ” of 
Ihe kind indicated, w ill eithei rush, or hud it necessaiy, to be 
constantly ovemihiig hi- Mmisteis* proposals. The discussions ot 
the Conteience have pioeeedecl on the basic assumption that eveiy 
endear cm will be made by those responsible for noikmg the Consti- 
tution no w rnulei < onsideiation to approach the administrative 
Problems which will piesent themselves in the spnit of paitners 
in a common enteipii^e. In the great bulk of cases, theiefoie, in 
day to nay admin] st i ation , wheie questions might aiise affecting 
the Govenioi General s special responsibilities/ J mutual consul- 
tation^ should result in agieement so that no question would aiise 
of biinging the Governor General's special lesponsibilities into 
play. 

10. Apart from the Xteseived Depaiiments, and the specified 
special responsibilities of the Goveinor General outside the sphere 
ot those liepai tments, there is a third category of matters in which 
ihe Governor Geneial myt be free to act on Iris own initiative, and 
consequently must nut be under any constitutional obligation to 
c eek, or, having sought, to follow, ministerial advice. >or this 
propose certain specified poweis would be conferred by the Consti- 
tution on the Govemoy Geneial and would he expressed as being 
ever (usable at his discretion s , In this category of Ci discre- 
tionary powers A the precise range of which, it will be impossible 
exhaustively to foresee until the drafting of the proposed Constitu- 
turn has reached completion, it was agreed that the following matters 
should be included — ° 


(a) The power to d’^olve, pi crown e ami summon tlie Legis- 
lature ; ^ 

(?>) The power to assent to. or withhold assent from, Acts, or 
to receive Arts for the signification of His Majesty's 
pleasure ; '' J 


C) 

(*) 


The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain 
classes of legislative measures; 

The power to summon a Joint Session of the Legislature in 
cases of emergency, where observance of the ordinary 
time limit which, it was assumed, would he prescribed 
by the Constitution -would produce serious consequences. 
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It icllov to rm ll 1 ci> c4 jiJaUtl Ot logK IlOi 1 I life fo.*;- 
o° X xaG lUOpOSdi') iVtl tie sp( 3dl pb‘Aa^ to lit < Olitelldd 
on ike Go\ piiioi Genmal rn« urn pujpo^e t r enabling 
liini Ij fidfij his i expo nubi bile'* aiui be HjinlaiL e\~ 
eu sable at Ins dwietion "b To the foiegomg inu&t, 
thfieioie, be added. 

{ c ) TLe po 'ei^to tale action, noi w iiijMemlmg an acbei^e \oie 
m rbe Legislatuie — to be rleall villi moie tilth below; 

{}) The p vei to ariesf flic comw or <psrns«30ii cd 'pta^’iiea m 
tbe Lagislaiuie— aho dealt with below; 

(g\ The j») T vei to make rules of Lgifiithc bushi v> hw,v n as 
tlic^e n< e letjuned to piowde toi the due ^\en be ui Lj^ 
ovmi novels and iGsponsihilines 


E— GOVEEXnE GIXEBAT/R KTLATIoXS "WITH Till 

LLGISLATFEL 

II. II is not sufficient, however, me A elv to 3 emulate the (unexnoi 
General's lelatiovs wiih his responsible Minister, z.e., to legnbt-* 
matteis arising- in discussions amongst the membeis of the 
execui ive Government. It follow’s fiom the lecoimnendations of 
the Fecleial Stnutuie Committee, upon which these pi op o sals aie 
based, that the Governor General must he given powers which will 
enable \vm effectively to fulfil the responsibilities entrusted to linn, 
whether his responsibilities foi the .Reserved Departments or the 
“ special le&ponsibilities 99 indicated above, if then fulfilment 
involves action noi mallv h ing within the functions of the Legb- 
latuie to which the Legislature will not agree. The geneial scheme 
arid u dying the pioposals is that, whei ever the Governor General’s 
lesponsibilities for the Deserved Depaitments, or his special 
icsponsibilities ”, are involved, he should he empoweiod not only, as 
has alieady been explained, to act without, or, as the case may be, 
eontiarv to, the advice of his Ministers, but aFo to co untei act an 
adverse vote of the Legislature, whether such a vote i elates to the 
passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. It was 
unanimously agreed, that the Governor Geneial must, in some 
appropriate manner, be granted the necessary powers foi this pur- 
pose, and that the exercise of these special powers should be ex- 
pressed in the Act as being restricted to the fulfilment of these 
responsibilities. There was some diffeieme of opinion, however, 
as to the piecise form which these powei s should be expressed as 
talcing. It was suggested that provisions in any way closely 
"analogous to the existing certification 99 sections of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, namely, Section 07-B. which enables the 
Governor Geneial to seeuie affirmative legislation, and Section 87- A 
(7), which enables him to tfC restore 99 rejected oi reduced Demands 
for Grants, would bo inappropriate under the Constitution now 
contemplated, and that the neeessaiv powers should be so expressed 
as to involve not an ovei riding of the Legislature but action taken 


r 
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by tlie Governor Geneial independently of the Legislature . on his 
own initiative and lesponsibility. On the other hand the view was 
taken that it would he unfortunate if the Governor General's power 
to secure legislative enactments otherwise than by the noimal 
pi or ess of the assent of the Legislature weie so framed as to exclude 
any right on the part of the Legislature to discuss the terms of such 
a measure before it was enacted and that the objection to a proce- 
dure analogous in foira to the provisions of Section 67-B or 
Section 67-A (7) would be substantially met if the new- Constitution 
■were to make it clear that such a measure when enact ed, is described 
in terms as a “ Governor Geneial’ s Act ”, and does not purport to 
be an Act of the Legislature, and that votable supply which is, in 
tad, obtained otherwise than with the consent of the Legislature 
does not purpoit to have received such assent. 

Notwithstanding this difference as to method, there was a general 
feeling in favour of the provision of powders of this character for use 
in fulfilment by the Governor General of his responsibilities for 
the Loser ved Departments and of his “ special responsibilities ” 
on the under standing that care W’ould be taken in framing the Bill 
to make it dear that their exercise was the outcome of the Governor 
General's owui initiative and responsibility and would in no way 
compromise either the position of his Ministers in their relation- 
ship with the Legislature 01 the position of the Legislature itself. 

32. It was also agreed that for the same purpose it would be 
necessary to place at the disposal of the Governor General powers 
analogous to the Ordinance-making powers to meet temporary emer- 
gencies contained in Section 72 of the existing Act. Indeed, in 
addition to mrh a potter to he placed at the disposal of the Governor 
General u at his discretion ” for the express purpose of fulfilling 
his lesponsibilities for a Beserved Department, or for carrying out 
a k<: special responsibility ”, there was general agreement that a 
similar power should be placed at the disposal of the Governor 
General aeling on his Ministers’ advice, i.e., at the disposal of the 
Federal Government, to meet cases of emergency -when the Legis- 
lature is not in session, the Ordinances resulting therefrom being 
limited in duration to a specified period and their continuation 
beyond that period being made dependent upon subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the Legislature. 

13. Finally, the Conference -were agreed that the Constitution 
should contain provision requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor Geneial, acting in his discretion, to the introduction of 
any Bill affecting a Beserved Depaitment, or religion, or religious 
rites and usages 7 ox any Bill repealing, amending or affecting 
any Act or Ordinance of the Governor General, enacted in fulfil- 
ment of his personal responsibilities!, and, in addition to this 

* The opinion was expressed in this connexion that the Governor Generals 
powers for this purpose should nob be so framed as to hamper freedom in 
social reform. 

t Bee also Financial Safeguards section. 
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.equiiemcnx, that the Goveiiioi Genenal should he empowered, on 
the lines o f the \n oyisiom of Section 07 (2-A) of tiie existing Act, 
to pi e rent the dbca^sion, 01 imther discussion, of any measure 
the mere discussion of which, in his judgment, is liable to involve 
gia\e menace to peace and tiaiujuillity. 

14. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very briefly the essence 
and effect oJ these pioposals. The intention is that the special 
powers ol the Gorornoi Gemnal properly so described, namely his 
power to obtain legislation and supply without the assent of the 
Legislature, nil! flow horn the responsibilities -pecifu ally imposed 
ii] >oii him and be exeiei sable only ioi the purpose of enabling those 
responsibilities lo be implemented. The i esponsilfilities to be 
Imposed on the Governor Geneial by the Constitution should be of 
two binds — an exclusive responsibility for the administration of the 
Reserved I)epai tmeirrs, and a “ special responsibility ,J for certain 
defined purposes outside the range of the Reserved Departments. 
On the administration of the Reserved Departments Ministers will 
have no constitutional right lo tender advice, though, in practice, 
they will necessarily be consulted; nor will they have any such 
right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferred upon 
the Governor General for use ** in his discretion On all other 
matters Ministers will be constitutionally entitled to tender advice, 
and unless that advice is felt by the Governor General to be in 
conflict with one of his special responsibilities he will be guided by 
it. If, in fulfilment of his responsibility for a reserved Depart- 
ment, or of a special responsibility, the Governor General decides 
that a legislative measure or supply to which the legislature will 
not assent is essential, his special powers wall enable him to secure 
the enactment of the measure or the piovision of the supply in 
question, but Ministers will not have any constitutional respon- 
sibility for his decision. 


C . — GOVERN ORS* SPECIAL POWERS AMD 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

15. As indicated in paragraph 2 of ibis Report , the scheme for 
the Governor GeneiaPs responsibilities and powers described above 
will be applicable in all respects to ihe Governor in relation to his 
Ministers and Legislature, with the following modifications of detail. 
In the Provinces there will be no category exactly corresponding 
lo the Reserved Department of ihe Governor General, though it 
may bo found necessary to make arrangements somewhat analogous 
to those involved in reservation in order to provide for the adminis- 
tration of those areas in certain Provinces which, from the primi- 
tive nature of their populations and their general characteristics, 
will have to be excluded from the normal operation of the Constitu- 
tion. With ibis exception, therefore, the Governors* special 
powers wall flow from, and be expressed as being required in order 
to enable them to fulfil, their “ special responsibilities ” only. 
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10 . As regards tie “ special re- jaoui siLili Lies M jt die GovtnLoib 
these should be identical *w itli those indicated In die ca^e oi the 
Governor General, save that the fiist item on tho list wculd ne« es- 
sarily be confined in scope to the Piorince, or any pari theieol, and 
not, extend, as in the case ot the Governor Geneiul, to India as 
a whole. But in the case oi the Govemois, it uoald be neccssaiy 
add io the list of “ special responsibilities *’ an item lelating to 
the execution of ordeis passed by the Governor General. li the 
Governor General is to he charged, a*s will he explained later, with 
the general supei intend ence of the actions ot Governor m the ex- 
excise oi their u special lesponsibilitie^ ”, and it, a* ha« alieady 
been pioposed, lie is himself to have imposed upon him a special 
responsibility ” for the prevention of giave menace io peace and 
tianquillity throughout the country, it follows that he must be in 
a position to ensure that his Distinctions to a piorineial Govenioi 
aie acted upon: and consequently that the Governor must bo in a 
position to act otherwise than on his Ministers’ advice, h Mich 
advice conflicts with the Governor General’s instructions. Finally, 
it may be necessary to impose upon the Governor a £k special 
responsibility ” for the administration of certain excluded aieas, 
if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of 
excluded areas involve their classification into two categories, one 
of which would be placed under the exclusive control of the 
Governor and the other made subject to Ministerial control, but 
with an overriding power in the Governor obtained in the manner 
explained in earlier paragiaphs of this Report though his <fc special 
responsibility ”, 

17. The division of legislative powers between Centre and pro- 
vinces would no longer make appropriate the com extra! ion in f h® 
hands of the Governor -Geneial of the power to legislate in emer- 
gency by Ordinance on provincial matters and this power should 
henceforth be conferred on Governors also, for the double purpose 
indicated in paragraph 1*3 of this Repoif. Some delegates, however, 
considered that only the Governor General should have the power 
to legislate hv Ordinance. 

18. Finally, the Conference were agreed that insofar as the 
Governor General or a Governor is not constitutionally bound io 
seek Ministers’ advice, or in any matter in which being bound to 
seek their advice he is unable to accept it, the general requirements 
of constitutional theory necessitate that his actions 4 all be subject 
to direction bv His Majesty’s Government and Parliament and that 
the Constitution should make this position clear. In the case of a , 
Governor the chain of responsibility must necessarily include ihc 
Governor General. 


* Sardar Tara Singh and Pandit Nanak Oh and advocated a special 
arrangement in the Punjab in relation to u Law and Order ”, The 
Minister in charge of that subject should be assisted by a Statutory Board 
composed of one Hindu, one Sikh, and one Moslem; and the Governor 
should have the power of decision in the event of disagreement between the 
Minister and the Board. 



10. It -liould be explained in conclusion that tie recommenda- 
tion-** on this Head ut the Agenda hare no reterence to situations 
where a complete breakdown of the Constitutional machinery has 
iccumed. It was, however, the unanimous viewt of the Conference 
that the Constitution should contain separate provision to meet 
such situations, should they unfoitunately occur either in a pro- 
vince or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor 
Geitei al or the Governor, a* the ease may be, should be given 
plenary authority to assume all powei s that he deems necessary 
tor the pin pose of < allying on J Le Xing’s Government. 
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HEAD B. 

(i) Report of tlie Committee on Financial Sa feguards. 

Tlie Coinin’ Hoe was appointed “ to consider the question of 
Financial Safeguaids ,J and was constiinted us follows: — 

Sir Samuel TEFoare (Chairman) . 

Lord Irwin. 

Lend Pool. 

Lord Beading. 

Si i A kbar Jlvdari . 

Sir Manubhai Mehta. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. Hidayat Husain. 

Sir Gowasji Jahangir. 

Sir Tej Sapru. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

1. The Committee took as the basis of their deliberations para- 
graphs 18 and 19 of the Second Eeport of the Federal Structure 
Committee and the passage which relates thereto in tlie subsequent 
Declaration oi Government policy by the Prime Minister at the 
final Plenaiy meeting of the first session of the Round Table Con- 
ference on the 19th January 1931 . The Committee adhere to tlie 
principle that no room should be left for doubt as to the ability 
of India to maintain her financial stability and credit both at 
home and abroad. 

The Committee examined in somewhat greater detail than was 
possible at the time of the Second Round Table Conference it he 
implications of the conclusion in paragraph 18 of the Second 
Report of the Fedeial Structure Committee that ‘ c it would there- 
fore he necessary to reserve to the Governor-General, in regard to 
budgetary arrangements and borrowing, such essential powers as 
would enable him to intervene if methods were being pursued 
which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the credit of India 
in the money markets of the world 2 * * * * * * 9 \ 

2. It was agreed, with one dissentient, that the requisite power 

for tbe Governor-General could suitably be obtained by placing H 

upon him by Statute a ei special responsibility ** in * financial 

matters. The terms to he used in defining this special respon- 

sibility were carefully examined in the Committee. Some took the 
view that it was possible to enumerate exhaustively the occasions 

upon which the special powers of the Governor-General might 

have to be exercised. The majority are unable to accept this view, 

and are of opinion that the only statutory description of the 
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special responsibility which will serve the essential purpose which 
all of us have in view is a special responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the financial stability and credit of the Federation.’ J 

As in the ease ot oilier special responsibilities of the Govemoi- 
General, the responsibility of the Ministers tor the matters com- 
mitted to their charge will remain unfettered and complete unless 
and until the Governor-General feels it necessary to exercise the 
powers entrusted to him; and when he does exercise his pavers, his 
action will be so expressed as to make it clear that his Ministers 
bear no responsibility for it. Unless occasion arises for the exer- 
cise of these exceptional powers it will be for the Ministry, and 
the Ministry alone, to take decisions upon such matters as the 
means to be used for raising the necessary revenue, for allocating 
expenditure in the responsible field, and for the programme of 
external and internal borrowing. 

It is, moreover, agreed that the Governor-General should not 
exercise the powers in question unless he is satisfied that failure 
to use them will seriously endanger the financial stability and 
credit of the Federation, and the Committee suggest that this 
should be made clear in the Governor-General’ s Instrument of 
Instructions. 

The Committee are also agreed, with one dissentient, that the 
Governor-General should be enabled to obtain the services of a 
financial adviser, without executive power, to assist him in ihe 
discharge of the special responsibility referred to above. His 
services should be available to the Ministry as w r ell as to the 
Governor-General, but he would be responsible to the Governor- 
General and -would be appointed by him in his discretion and (in 
cases subsequent to the first appointment), after consultation with 
Ministers. 

3. It has always been contemplated that the budget should 
include certain items of expenditure which are declared by Statute 
to be non-votable, for example, charges in respect of reserved 
departments and the service of the debt. The Committee endorse 
this principle. 

4. The Committee agrees with the recommendation in para- 
graph 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee that efforts should be made to create, on sure foundations 
and free from any political influence, and as earl;y as may be pos- 
sible, a Reserve Bank which would be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Committee are of the opinion 
that the proposals to be submitted to Parliament should be based 
on the assumption that such a Reserve Bank would have been 
created prior to ihe inauguration of the Federal Constitution, and 
recommend that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian 
Legislature a Reserve Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as 
soon as is possible. Ceriain requirements must be satisfied before 
the Reserve Bank could start operations with a reasonable chance 
of successfully establishing itself; in particular, that the Indian 
budgetary position should be assured, that the existing short-term 



debt bo tli in London and in India should be su ^laniiall V I j. 11 tiu 
tiiat adequate reserves should lone been accumulated aud naj 
India’s normal export surplus should have been restored. ILe 
Commit! ee recognise that some oi these matter- are befoul the 
control of governments but Lave been assured by the htmmuiy 
of State that, so far as is within his power and that of the Cfovc-n- 
meul of India, a policy which aims ai the earliest possible rtR mo- 
tion ot the conditions required ±or the establishment ot the -Daub 
will be pursued. 

The Secretary of State undertook that rejne^entatn - lad 'em. 
opinion would be consul! ed in the preparation ot piopurmU tor ti.- 
o&tablislmieiil of the Be&eive Bank including those relating fu the 
reserves. 

5. In lie existing state of financial and e< onomic eiisF rl rough- 
out the world, it is impossible at ibis moment to predict a deiinim 
date by which the Reserve Bank will have been hunched. In 
paragraph SO of the second report of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee it was contemplated that if the establishment oi the Reserve 
Bank was unavoidably delayed, some special temporary powers 
might be given to the Governor-General to control monetary policy 
and currency pending the establishment of the Reserve Bank. 
The Committee were informed that His Majesty’s Government Lad 
carefully examined the possibility of framing special provisions io 
this end, but that none of the measures which had been suggested 
would have been satisfactory from the point of view both of tlm 
responsibility of the Federal Ministry and of the maintenance ot 
India's credit; and it is important to remember that tin main- 
tenance of India’s credit is itself one of the essential pre-requisites 
oi the successful establishment of a Reserve Bank. The Commit- 
tee aceoulingly have proceeded on the basis that the proposal^ 10 
be submitted to Parliament would be framed on the assumption that 
ike Reserve Bank will be in successful operation by the time that 
it is possible to inaugurate the Federation. 

The Committee recognise that Indian opinion may well expect 
some indication as io the course to be followed if circumstances 
should arise in which, while all other conditions for the inanguia- 
tion of the Federation have been satisfied, some obstacles remain 
in the way of the successful establishment of the Bank. The Com- 
mittee have been assured by the Secretary of State that in this 
event His Majesty’s Government would consult representatives of 
Indian opinion regarding the course to be adopted in the face of 
this particular difficulty. 

It is on the basis of this assurance by the Secretary of Stare 
that some members of the Committee have been able to accept thL 
part of the Report, and they reserve their right to reconsider flmir 
whole position should delay in the establishment of the Bank seem 
likely to result in postponement of the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion, 

6. Paragraph 18 of the Second Report of the Federal Structure 
Committee laid down that i( provision should be made requiring 
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tlie Governor-General's previous sanction to the introduction of a 
Bill to amend the Paper Cimency or Coinage ^ Acts The 
majority of the Committee endorse this recommendation. It neces- 
sarily follows that this condition will apply to any provisions wild li 
may be contained in the Reserve Bank Act itself laying down the 
conditions with which the Bank has to comply in the management 
of currency and exchange. 

7. The Committee aie conscious ot the difficulty in any country 
of reconciling the introduction of far-reaching constitutional 
changes, necessarily affecting finance with the highly important 
requisite that the confidence of world markets and oi the investor 
in future financial stability should he maintained. They believe 
that the Ministry of ilia future .Federation will pursue a course of 
financial prudence and that the Federation ■will rapidly establish 
an independent credit of a high class. Though, in the future as in 
the past, if will naturally be the aim to obtain internally, so far as 
possible, such loan funds as may be required, India will doubtless 
find it necessary to develop a credit that will enable her also to 
appeal with confidence to external markets. The provisions out- 
lined in this Report are accordingly designed to afford India an 
assured prospect of maintaining the confidence of the investment 
market. Assuming that a prudent financial policy is pursued by 
the Federation, the Committee feel that there will be no need to 
call the proposed special safeguards into operation. Their exist- 
ence should, however, afford reassurance to the investing public at 
a time when far-reaching developments in the political and finan- 
cial sphere are being introduced. _______ 

* One member can only accept this paragraph so far as it does not conflict 
with Ills dissent from paragraph 2. 
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Tlie Conference noted t lie Eepori of the Committee on Financial 
Safeguards after the following 4 points had been laiscd : — 

Mi\ Jayakar found difficulty in accepting any provision which 
seemed to confer on the Governor-General a special responsibility 
in regard to Finance beyond the mere protection of the security or 
investois and the assurance of sufficient funds for the administra- 
tion of his special subjects. He also feared that the proposed 
financial adviser might become a rival of the Finance Minister, 
and that the inauguration of the Federation might be seriously 
delayed if il depended on Hie creation of a Eeserve Bank. 

(Points raised by Sir Tej Sapru on this subject will be found 
in his speech in the general discussion.) 



HEAD D. 

(ii) Report of the Committee on Commercial Safe- 
guards. 

Hi® Lommitiee was appointed to eomidej ike ijiiH ton c t com- 
mercial so leg uaids ” anti was consul uted as follows — 

kord Bead ing ( Oliui i man } . 

Lord Iiwin. 

Mr. Butler, 

Lord Peel. 

Sir Akbar IT yuan'. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta. 

Dr. Ambedkar. 

Sir Ilubeit Carr. 

Mr. Hidayat Husain. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Sir Tej Sapru. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

The Committee proceeded upon the basis of paragraphs 16-20 
of the Federal Structure Committee’s Fourth Report, which repre- 
sents the general conclusions reached upon this subject, after much 
discussion and negotiation, at the previous sessions of the Round 
Table Conference. 

The basic proposal of the Federal Structure Committee was that 
the avoidance of discrimination would best be achieved by specific 
provisions in the Constitution prohibiting discrimination in the 
matters set out in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the Federal 
Structure Committee and defining those persons and bodies to whom 
the clause is to apply, 

2. The Committee reaffirmed this proposal of the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee as to the method of achieving the avoidance of dis- 
crimination. But while there was agreement (except for one dis- 
sentient) that legislative discrimination should be dealt with by 
such provisions, some members were disposed to the view" that if 
was undesirable to attempt to provide against discrimination when 
it resulted from administrative action, on the ground inter aha 
that as the powers to prevent administrative discrimination must 
necessarily be vested in the Governor-General and the Governors, 
the possession of such powers would be tantamount to conferring 
o right of appeal to those high officers against any action of the 
Ministry which had given rise to dissatisfaction on the part of any 
individual or minority. The general view of the Committee was, 
"however, that no such consequence need be anticipated from the 
inclusion of 6t the prevention of commercial discrimination ” in 

c 2 



the list of the Governor- General’s and Gm ernoih* '** *pe< lal jospou- 
sibilities ”, and that the ado])tioii of ihm expulbi t \\« *> the <mh 
available means of making siuh provision ih ran be nude against 
administrative action of this nature. On the geueial pLn already 
agreed by the Conference for t lie siaiuioiy recognition a> paG of 
the sell erne of safeguards in general of special le^pmisibilii ies ” 
for certain specified purposes, file consequence you Id be, in flu** 
particular instance, that the Gove rnoi -General or Gouut.oi, as the 
ease ma} T be, would be entitled in tlie last icsoil 1e diiier from 
proposals of his Minishy if lie felt that thc^e imohed unfair 
cli scrim inati on . The Committee anticipate that the Inurnment of 
Instructions would make il plain that the special responsibili- 
ties ” — or rather the powers flowing from them— ate not to be 
invoked, either in this particular instance or in am otbei, cap- 
riciously or without due cause. 

3. As regards the persons and bodies to whom rime provisions 
should apply, a distinction was at one stage ot the < ommiif ee’s 
discussions sought to he drawn between those carrying on business 
in and with India; for example, it was suggested that in the case 
of companies, protection on the lines indicated abo\c diould be 
confined to companies registered in India. It was however pointed 
out that a provision on these lines involved possible attempts at 
double registration by companies originally registered in the 
United Kingdom which would inevitably give rise to great legal 
confusion and conflicts of jurisdiction. The majority oi the Com- 
mittee were not in favour of any such, distinction, but were of 
opinion that this aspect of the matter should be dealt with on the 
basis of the principle of reciprocity, /.e., that no subject of His 
Majesty domiciled in the United Kingdom and no company 
registered in the United Kingdom should be subjected to any dis- 
abilities or discrimination in respect of the matters enumerated 
in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the Federal. Structure 
Committee to which subjects of His Majesty domiciled in India or 
companies registered in India are not subjected in the United 
Kingdom. Indian registered companies, on the other hand, would 
he secured against legislative or administrative action imposing 
upon them conditions as to the conduct of their business which dis- 
criminate against particular classes, through the operation of the 
general principles indicated in paragraph 18 of the Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee cited above. 

The reciprocal basis here suggested should suffice to cover all 
the matters specified in paragraph 18 of the Fourth Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee, hut, pending agreement between a 
Medical Council in India and the General Medical Council, some 
special provision may be required regarding the right fo practice 
in India of practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. 

The Committee assume that it would be open to the Goverm- 
ment of India should they wish to do so, to negotiate agreements 

* See paragraph 7 of Report on Governor-Generals and Governors’ special 
powers, 
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for ite purposes indicated in this paragraph with any oilier parts 
of the British Empire. * 

4. The Committee agreed that bounties or subsidies should be 
available, without distinction, to all firms or individuals engaged 
in a paitieular txade or induvti\ at the time tlic enactment ant ho- 
using them is passed, but that in regard to companies entering' the 
held aftei that date the Government should be at liberty to impose 
the conditions of eligibility recommended by the External Capital 
Committee. It would, oi course, be a question of fact whether the 
purpose of the subsidy or the imposition ot paitieular conditions,, 
though not discriminatory in hum was, in tact, ini ended to 
penalise particular interests; and the Govei no i -General or Gover- 
nor, or the Courts, as the case may be, would lone to form n 
judgment on this question in deciding whether a pi oposed measure 
was or was not discriminatory. 

5. The Committee's pioposals are based upon a conviction of 
the desirability oi maintaining unimpaired under the changed 
conditions which will xesult from the new constitution that partner- 
ship between India and the United Kingdom with which the 
prosperity of both countries is bound up; and they are confident 
that the proceedings and policies of the future Indian GoYernxnents 
will he informed by a spirit oi mutual trust and goodwill which 
will render it unnecessary to call into play the provisions of the 
Constitution to be framed on this matter. 
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The Conference noted the Report of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Safeguards after the following points had been laised: — 

Dr. Ambedkar preferred the method of a ^ convention ' ' 
scheduled to the constitution rather than clauses in the 
tution limiting the powers of the legislature*. 

Mr. JayaLar although accepting the principle that there should 
he no discrimination on the ground of race, attached great import- 
ance to not preventing the future governments and legislatures 
from adopting special measures to foster key industries or infant 
industries. 

Mr. Mudahyar with reference to the penultimate sentence of 
paragraph 3, stressed the importance of not creating a situation 
in which the hands of the Medical Council in India would be 
weakened in reaching a suitable agreement with the General 
Medical Council. 

The Secretary of State for India undertook to do bis utmost to 
secure that a suitable agreement was reached before the new con- 
stitution came into force. 



HEAD E, 

Defence. 

(1) The discussions pioceeil on the basis anieed to iti die iwt 
previous Conferences that Del ence should be reserved I ox nl minis* 
traiion bj the Governor-Genei al as representing* the Oioftn. At 
the same time His Majesty’s Government un deiiook m (onsicbi 
whethei^ the principle onuneiaied by the Defence suh-C c a mi f tec 
of the fiist Conference, that w Willi the development m the new 
political structure in India, tlie Demure of India must \( an in- 
creasing extend be the concern of (he Indian people, and nm of tin 
British Government alone ”, could not be leatlirmed in a manner 
that would bring it into relation with the new Const iuirkrn it sell. 
It was also recognised that the future Indian Legislature should 
have at any rate no less latitude of discussion in tin spuexe cd 
Defence than the present. 

(2) ^ The suggestion was made that the Governor-General’s repre- 
sentative who is to act as Defence Member should be selected from 
Members of the Legislature representing British India or the 
Indian States, and further that he should he treated as a Member 
of the Federal Cabinet though not made dependent for his position 
on the support of the Legislature. It was argued that he could 
thus maintain a closer contact than could be otherwise secured 
between the Governor-General and representative political opinion 
in the sphere of Defence administration. Opinion was, however, 
divided; and other speakers referred to the difficulty of harmonis- 
ing the position of Hie Defence Member with that of a Member of 
(he Legislature dependent on the votes of his constituents, and also 
that of making him a party to decisions of the Federal Cabinet 
while he could not sha^e their responsibility nor could they share 
his. His Majesty’s Government expressed their preference for 
adhering to the conclusion previously recorded that the Defence 
Member should be appointed at the unfettered discretion of the 
Governor- General, since this in their view would preserve the 
essential responsibility of the Governor-General, while it would 
not rule out the possibility of selection from the Legislature, sup- 
posing Hi at on occasion the individual best suited for the post 
in the Governor-General's opinion was a member of flm Legisla- 
ture. 

(8) The Conference discussed what arrangements should be> 
adopted to enable the Governor- General to obtain supplies for 
Defence purposes without placing limitations upon his respon- 
sibility for the subject. Two alternative schemes were put forward 
by certain Delegates; either that Defence expenditure should be 
fixed by a contract system for a term of years, and (hat the amount 
so fixed should be settled as far as possible by agreement on each 
occasion with the Legislature; or that Defence expenditure should* 
remain non-voiable but that there should be a system of close con- 
sultation between the Governor-General’s immediate Advisers on* 
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tlie one hand and tlie leading Federal Ministers on tke other, 
before the Military Estimates were submitted to tlie Governor- 
General for Ms final approval and lor presentation to tlie Legisla- 
ture. A preference was manifested for the latter alternative; and 
it was flutter suggested that there should be a statutory obligation 
upon the Governor-General to consult the leading Federal Minister 
in the manner indicated. A proposal was also made that, fail- 
ing a scheme of tin's kind, the Defence Budgel should be made 
voiable by the Federal Legislature, subject to power of restora- 
tion by fhe Governor-General. His Majesty’s Government felt 
that a statutory obligation of consultation could not but obscure 
the distinction between the responsibilities of the Governor-General 
and those of the Federal Ministers; but they associated themselves 
with tlie view that joint consultation in this matter was highly 
desirable in itself and ought in the ordinal y course to become a 
regular feature of the working of the new Constitution. They 
were ready, therefore, to consider any suitable method of formally 
affirming the desirability of joint consultation, such as the inclii- 
sion of some reference to the principle in the Governor-General’s 
Instrument of Instructions, and further to consider how an affirma- 
tion in this form could be brought into direct relation with the 
Act itself. 


(4) It was suggested that the importance of rapid progress with 
Indianisation in the Army should be affirmed in some similar 
form; and the proposal was also made that a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of Indianisation should be laid down. As regards the 
latter, the objection was made that the immediate fixation of a 
final programme, extending as it must over a considerable period, 
W °?i a ^ mos ^ certailll y necessitate an extra degree of caution, 
and that the rate of progress even from the beginning might thus 
be unnecessarily retarded. The view was stated on behalf of His 
Majesty s Government that the pace of Indianisation must con- 
tinue to be regulated by stages, while it was pointed out that a 
programme of Indianisation already exists which extends much 
further than the previous stage and looks forward to still greater 
developments in future. They expressed their sympathy with the 
suggestion that some means should be adopted of affirming the 
importance of the subject. ^ In this connection reference was made 
to the fact that the question of the strength of British troops in 
India had been brought under expert investigation as recommended 
by the Defence sub-Commifctee of the Fiist Conference, and was 
at present under consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 

It was suggested m some quarters for consideration that in 
reexuitmenf for the Defence Forces no distinction should be made 
between what have been termed the martial and the non-martial 
classes. 


t F 16re wa ? S0I F e r ^ scll ssion on the possibility of giving* the 
• xt U f* e YO l Qe r 1 ?. employment of the Indian Army out- 
side the limits of India. On analysis, it appeared to be implicit 
m the Reservation of Defence that the Governor-General must be 
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solely lesponsible for all measures which lie judges to be required 
in the interests of India within the sphere of Defence, whether. or 
not these might on occasions involve the employment of Indian 
Forces outside the actual limits of India. The genexal conclusion 
was that His Majesty's Government should consider how tar the 
Legislature might appropriately he given a voice as to the loan 
ol Indian Foxees io the Imperial Government on occasions when 
1 lie interests of India within the sphere of Defence were not in- 
volved. 
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HEAD F. 

iioports of tii© Fsdsral Fiiiaiics Goiiimitt©© and. til© 
Indian States Enquiry Commit see (Financial;, 
Federal Finance, 

REPOET OF THE FEDERAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Ife Committee was appointed “ to consLclei the question of 
TeiPul U unite ’ in the liglit of the Peicv Eepoit, Banchon Ile- 
poi J<( jnd suggestions m the Secietaiv of State’s <datem.au ot bth 
□eemnba 1932 5 S and was coimtituted as collous. — 

Loxd Peel (Chairman). 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Butlei. 

Lord Lothian. 

Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari. 

Sir Akbar Hydan. 

Sir Miiza Ismail. 

-Sir Manubhai Mehta. 

"Sir Hubert Cair. 

Mr. Gbuznavi. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangii. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

’Mr. Mudahyar. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Siicar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tbakurdas. 

Preliminary. 

I, One essential feature of the general scheme of federal finance 
outlined by the sub-Committee of the Second Round Table Con- 
ference presided over by Loid Peel, namely, the transfer to the 
Pi evinces of almost the whole of the proceeds of taxes on income 
(offer than corporation fax), has subsequently been ciitieised on 
the ground that it jeopardises the solvency of the Federation by 
depriving it of adequate access to revenue from direct taxation. The 
mutual financial relations of the Federation and the Provinces would 
a Is© remain uncertain and perhaps discordant if the countervailing 
contributions from the Provinces to the Federation, originally pro- 
posed for a term of years, could not be extinguished in accordance 
with a definite programme. The view of the Percy Committee was 
that no definite time limit could he fixed for the abolition of con- 
tributions of such magnitude. A further difficulty revealed by the 


* Vide Appendix to this Report. 
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Peicy Commit iee ib lhai, e\en on the basis ol estimate* which 
assume a substantial economic xe<o^oiy, t or tarn Piovmees might be 
left m deficit, some po^iblv m permanent deficit, even ti a full 
stale in taxes on income could be handed ovei to them. 

2 The aims which w e hare kept in view mar be summarised as 
follow b : to pioTide that all Provinces ma\ dai t w lth a icasonaUe 
chance of balancing their budgets, to tfto] d them the prospect ol 
le venue snfficrentlv elastic foi sul sequent de\elopmom ; to assure 
the solvency of the Fedeiauon ; and to ensure Unit, aites an mitral 
penod, the fedeial soiiKes of revenue *hall be domed iiom Br lush 
India and the Stales alike. The a<hm\emeid of all the i objects 
is a task of extreme difficulty especially at a time of guxu financial 
stringency Nevertheless, the srheine set out in Lin iollow in« para- 
giaphs seems to afford a promising line of appioadi. Wo are ira 
geneial agieement as io its main pi maples and, subject to a ^atis- 
factoiv settlement of the two important fattois lefened to in para- 
giaphs 4 and G below , considei that it off ei s the prospect of & 
solution. 


Alloc ition of Tvxls on Itstcoml*. 

3. As the basis of the scheme w T e envisage a two-fold dhibion* 
of the proceeds of taxes on income into shares which would be 
assigned, as a permanent constitutional arrangement, to the Federal 
Government and the Provinces lespectively. 

4. The Fedeial Government would be entitled to a share- based 
on the proceeds of heads of tax which are not derived solely from, 
residents in British India. We have in mind such heads as cor- 
poration tax, tax on Fedeial officers, tax in Federal Aieas, tax on 
Government of India secimties, and tax on the incomes of persons, 
not resident in British India. We lecognise that the exact content 
of the list requires detailed investigation and definition by those 
familiar with the income-tax system, and further that in practice 
it may not be possible to isolate the yield of some of the heads. It 
may therefore be necessary, and from the administrative point of 
view it would in any case appear advantageous, to define at least a 
portion of the federal share as a percentage of the total yield. These* 
problems, we suggest, should foim the subject of immediate ex- 
amination. It is obvious also that some assumptions will have to 
be made as to the yield of the vaiious heads of tax. In the mean- 
time we have proceeded on the basis that the five heads quoted above 
should be permanently federal, and that their yield would be 5£ 
crores out of the sum* of 17} mores estimated by the Percy Com- 
mittee io be the normal net revenue from taxes on income. On 
these estimates, unfortunately, we are unable to report that the 
scheme is acceptable to all of us. The success of the scheme in 
practice and its virtue in theory depend very largelv on the pros- 
pective amount of x even tie which would be secured to the Federal 
Government; and, while the representatives of British India are not 
prepared to go beyond a sum of about 5 crores, the States' repre- 
sentatives maintain that it should not be less than 8| crores. It 
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is only on tlie assumption that a shaie ji taxes on income estimated 
to yield at the o ul set a minimum ot 8| crores is seemed i o the 
Federal Government that the State*’ lepiesentative* have agreed to 
assume the burden of corpoiation tax as explained in paiagraph 8 
below, 

5. The whole of the remaining proceeds fiom taxes on income 
would be assigned to the Provinces, though their actual receipts 
might be limited by certain demands of the Federation presently 
to be proposed. We contemplate that the basis upon which the 
sum actually available for distribution should be divided among 
the Piovinees would be laid down under the constitution, and gene- 
rally speaking we are disposed to xegard the proposals in paragraphs 
74 and 75 of the Percy Report as suitable. These proposals, how- 
ever, require re-examination in the light of our present scheme, 
and we recognise that some modification may be desirable. 

6. In order to ensure the solvency of the Federal Government 
until the existing abnormal conditions have passed and sufficient 
time has elapsed for the development of new sources of revenue, it 
is proposed that, out of the provincial share of taxes on income, the 
Federal Government should retain a block amount for a period of 
X years. This amount would be deducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the total net yield attributable to the Provinces before 
any distribution took place. In this connection, however, some 
Delegates wish to state that, in their opinion, the result as between 
the Provinces would be inequitable since, in effect, each Province 
would make a special contribution to the Federation in proportion 
to its individual shares of income-tax. They consider that the 
provincial share of taxes on income should first be distributed, and 
that contributions should then be taken back on some basis yet to 
be determined. Delegates from Bengal and Bombay are particular- 
ly emphatic on this point. As regards the amount io be allotted to 
the Federal Government, we are agreed that it should initially be 
sufficient to balance the federal budget at the outset, and it would 
therefore have to he determined shortly before’ the inauguration of 
the new constitution. In the determination of this amount, the 
Provincial Governments and the Government of India should, of 
course, he closely associated. Many members of the Committee con- 
sider that, in view of the high level of military expenditure, the 
possibility of reducing such expenditure should be closely examined 
in determining the initial federal deficit. Indeed, some members 
go farther, maintaining that the problem of a federal deficit might 
be entirely eliminated by very substantial reduction in expenditure 
under this head, and referring particularly to Sir Walter Layton’s 
remarks on the subject in Yol. II, para. 248 of the Statutory 
Commission’s Report. On the question whether the initial amount 
should continue in full for entire period of X years we do not 
express final opinion, but on the whole we think it might be better to 
divide that period into two parts. On this basis, the amount would 
he fixed for a number of years and would then be gradually reduced 
to zero, on a scale provided under the constitution, during the 
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this^pcff' ^ le P ei]0 ^ V yeaih. As leguuD f lie duration ot 
tills peel] 0(1, we are unable to repoit agreement. The States’ iepre- 
sentatiTes consider that the minimum period should be ten rears, 
drvuled into two parts oi at least five years each if the alternative 
seXTvJ nteationed were adopted. r l'he British India repre- 
sentatives would limit A to four or five veais, divided, if necessary 
into parts of two (or thiee) and two years. There is agreement 
that if during the initial period, the federal budget showed a 
prospect of a continuing surplus, relief to the Piovinces and Stares 
which make special contiibutions to federal resources, whether diiect 
or indirect, ought to have priority over remission of taxation. 

i . In this connection we note that, if any scheme on the above 
lines were adopted, the leferences in the Davidson Report to ‘ £ Pro- 
vincial Contributions ’ should be construed as applying to the 
Mock amount retained by the Federal Government from the Pro- 
vinces ( vide paragraph 26 below). 


8. We also note that, provided a satisfactory yield from taxes 
on income is permanently assigned to the Fedeiation, the States 5 
representatives agree to assume liability for corporation tax on the 
expiration of the period of X years, subject to the understanding 
that, assessment of the tax on the companies in a State having been 
made, the State may raise the amount due to the federal fisc by 
any method it may choose, and not necessarily by the actual levy 
-of that tax. 


9. In addition to the normal powers of the Federal Government, 
we also contemplate, as an integral part of the scheme, special 
powers designed to meet such a situation as might arise if the 
federal budget, initially balanced by the amount letained from the 
Provinces, failed to remain balanced despite increased taxation 
upon existing sources and the development of new sources of revenue 
permanently allocated to the Federation. It is implicit in the 
scheme that the Federal Government should do its utmost to develop 
its permanent resources from the outset. It is accordingly proposed 
that, so far as British India is concerned, the Federal Government 
should have power to levy, for its own purposes, additional tax on 
the heads of income-tax permanently assigned to the Provinces. 
(In practice, of course, it would simultaneously raise the rates of 
tax on its own corresponding heads.) Whenever this was done, the 
Federal Government would also levy proportionate contributions on 
a determined basis (for example, that suggested for a somewhat 
similar purpose in paragraph 113 of the Percy Report) from such 
States as prefer not to come into a federal income-tax. 

10. Most of us are agreed that, independently of the scheme 
described above, each Province individually should have a right of 
surtax upon the personal tax levied on its inhabitants under the 
heads permanently allocated to the Provinces, subject to a maximum 
of 12| per cent. o*f the fax centrally imposed. This surtax, like all 
'other taxes on income, would be collected by federal agency. Some 
members, on the other hand, urge that a provincial right of this 
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nature uould not only offend against the general desuability ol 
uniloimity m rates throughout India, but uould affect the leserve 
of taxable capacity available to the Federal Government in times 
of emergency. 

11. As legards legislative procedure, we propose that the legis- 
lation for corporation tax and for the exeicise of the special poueis 
piuposed in paragraph 9 above should he entiiely federal. Legis- 
lation foi the rates ol provincial surtax would he entiiely provincial. 
All other legislation foi the imposition of taxes on income, whether 
affecting the basis of assessment or the late of tax, would be uni- 
form, and would he effected by the Fedeial Legislature with the 
leave of the Governor -General given after consultation vith a 
touneil of representatives of the XTnits and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Deficit Provinces. 

12. 'W hil e, it is essential to ensure the solvency of the Federal 
Government and an equitable distribution of burdens, among the 
partners in federation, we recognise also that provincial solvency 
must he secured if the Provinces are to function successfully. At 
the same time, we are faced with the insuperable difficulty that 
financial conditions for some time to come do not seem likely to 
permit any general distribution of revenues which would auto- 
matically bring all Provinces on to a solvent basis, and that some 
of them might even he in permanent deficit. We propose, accord- 
ingly, that any proved cases of deficit Provinces (whether already 
constituted or 'newly created) should be met by subventions from 
the Centre on certain conditions. (The special eases of Bengal, 
Sind and the North-West Frontier Province are referred to in the 
succeeding paragaphs, and the probable needs of Orissa are set out 
in the Secretary of State’s statement printed as an Appendix to 
this Report.) We consider that there should be an enquiry shortly 
before the new order is inaugurated in the Provinces, as a result 
of which the amount of any subvention, where necessary, and its 
duration (if only required for a limited period) would be. finally 
determined. It* is important that the decision should he final, as 
periodic revision could not fail to react on constitutional indepen- 
dence and financial responsibility. We contemplate that the 
amount would he only just sufficient to enable a Province exactly 
to balance its budget on a basis of providing for hare necessities.. 
Further, the total sum involved for all the Provinces concerned 
should he manageable in size and not such as to affect materially 
the resources which can be made available to the other Provinces. 
We do not at the present stage give an opinion as to whether any 
particular subvention should he constant and permanent, or constant 
and terminating after a stated period of years, or constant for a 
term of years and then diminishing over a period. This must 
depend largely on the prospects of expanding revenue in a Province, 
and the ehqiiirv which established the necessity of a subvention 
should also he directed to the conditions of its grant. As regards- 
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die^ source from which subventions to deficit Provinces should be 
clenved, the representatives of the Slates feel strongly that, except 
in the case of the North-West Frontier Province, they should form 
ct t ^ iai 011 } e venue derived from provincial heads of income-tax 
alter the period of X years. The British India representatives, on 
the other hand, maintain that the charge would he properly federal 
after the period of X years in virtue oE the amount of income-tax 
assigned permanently to the Federal Government under the scheme 
suggested in the earlier paragraphs of this Report. 

13. In the case of Bengal, we recognise that the ditto ultre^ 
arising from the present distribution of resources aie exceptional, 
and we suggest that they might peihaps be met by according to Hie 
Province some share in the revenue from jute. We make no defi- 
nite proposal as to the form which this share should take as the 
question requires technical examination. A suggestion, however, 
which appears to some of us to afford a possible expedient, is tha< 
the export duty on manufactured jute might be removed, and a 
central excise on such jute imposed, to be distributed to the Pro- 
vinces in which it is levied. A device of this kind would apparently 
overcome the serious difficulties likely to arise from giving* any 
authority other than the Federal Government the power to impose 
export duties, or providing that a portion of the proceeds of any 
export duty should be assigned to a Province. The delegates from 
Bengal, however, view this suggestion with strong disfavour. They 
consider that the deficit position of Bengal should properly be 
remedied out of the export duty on jute, which is practically a 
monopoly of the Province, In their view, the whole proceeds of 
that duty should be allotted to the Province, though, for the period 
of X years defined above, half the proceeds might be given to the 
Federal Government. 

14. Sind is in a special position in that careful investigations 
have already been made which show that it will be heavily in deficit 
for a considerable number of years, but that a surplus may even- 
tually be expected to emerge. The whole financial outlook of the 
Province depends upon the Sukkur Barrage. In this case it is 
suggested that there should be subventions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a pre-determined programme. (Some indication of the 
magnitude of the sums likely to be involved is afforded by the 
Secretary of State’s statement of 6th December, printed in the 
Appendix to this Report.) We also consider that, in view of the 
financial importance of efficient administration of the Barrage, the 
Governor of the Province might be given special supervisory powers 
in relation to its administration. Some members wish to point out 
that the grant of a subvention to Sind in order to enable its separa- 
tion constitutes a departure from what, in their judgment, was the 
principle laid down by the Sind sub -Committee of the first Round 
Table Conference. 

15. A subvention will, of course, continue to be required for the 
North-West Frontier Province ; In order to develop a sense of 
financial responsibility, we consider that the amount of the subven- 
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txGH should be fixed both initially and on the occasion of each revi- 
sion for as long a period as may be found possible. 

Powers of Taxation. 

16. We agree generally with the proposals of the Percy Com- 
mittee in Chapter YI of their Report, subject to such modification^ 
as may be required hy the scheme for lire allocation ot faxes on 
income outlined above. 

17. In regard to the list of “ taxes leviable for ilie benefit ot 
the Units subject to a light of federal siueiuuge ”, we contem- 
plate that all legislation should be undertaken by the Fedeial 
Legislature. 

18. We feel that, if the lists of sources of revenue which it is 
proposed to insert in the constitution are careful] v limited, the 
problem of residuary powers of taxation will be reduced to small 
dimensions. Nevertheless, we consider that some provision for 
lesiduary powers is required, and we recommend that they should 
vest in the Units subject to the condition that the levy of a tax 
{shall not directly prejudice a federal source of revenue. 


Emergency Powers of the Federal Government. 

19. We contemplate that the special powers, with which w< 
have proposed in paragraph 9 above to invest the Federal Govern- 
ment, should ordinarily suffice to obviate the necessity of emergency 
contributions such as were proposed in section 21 of Lord Peel 5 " 
Report, 1931. Nevertheless, we think it may still be desirable 
to provide in the constitution for such contributions, and we 
support the proposals of the Percy Report (paragraphs 112 and 118) 
as regards both the definition of the circumstances in which they 
should be levied and the basis of their assessment, except that we 
prefer in the case of a war emergency that it should rest with the 
Rulers of the States, as heretofore, to place their resources freely at 
the disposal of the Crown. 


Borrowing Powers of the Units and Security of Federal Loans. 

20. . We agree generally with the recommendations of the Percy 
Committee in paragraphs 117 and 118 of their Report as to the 
limits within which the Units should exercise powers of borrowing 
and the machinery required in this connection. 

21. We doubt, on the other hand, whether the proposal in section 
22 of Lord Peelhs Report, 1931, that future federal loans should he 
secured on the revenues of the Provinces as well as of the Federal 
Government, would really be effective. On the whole, we consider 
that it would he advantageous clearly to base the security for future 
federal loans on the revenues of the Federal Government only. The 
pre-federation debt, of course, will continue to be seemed on #c the* 
revenues of India ? L 
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Contributions and Immunities of the Indian Status. 

22. We Lave consideied the adjustments which will lie lequiied 
to enable individual States to enter the Indexation, on tlie basis 
of tlie general financial scheme, taking as its leading assumption 
that in an ideal system of federal finance all Federal Units would 
contribute on a uniform and equitable basis to the iedeial resources. 
It is geneially agreed that the terms of entry of the Slates into 
fedeiation should, as far as possible, entail the gradual elimination 
of eontiibutions of a special character (cash eon tribal ions or ceded 
ten Rories) by certain States to the xesources of the Fodeial Govern- 
ment, and the disappearance of the immunities oi pmiloges of 
ceitain States in respect of ceitain heads of tedeial 1 evemie (sea 
customs, salt, posts and telegraphs). 


28. To effect the necessary adjustments, separate agieemenfs 
would reqixiie to he made, hefoie the eniiy ot the ^States into 
federal ion, with those now conti ibuting in cash, oi which contri- 
buted in lie past by cession of territory for defence, and also with 
those now enjoying immunities or privileges in respect of specific 
heads of federal revenue. We endorse the recommendation oi^ the 
Davidson Committee that the separate settlement for each State 
affected should be made by means of a balance-sheet .setting. on 
credits (in lespect of cash contributions and ceded territories) against 
the value of any privilege or immunity enjoyed by the State. Tve 
also accept as a basis the plan proposed in paragraphs 443 and 444 
of the Davidson Report. 

24. We have not felt it to be a part of our duty to investigate 
the correctness of the details as regards existing contributions and 
immunities or privileges appended to the Davidson Report. Some 
question has been raised as to whether certain immunities s ^°^ c 
lank for the adjustments proposed, in view of the nature oi the 
consideration which certain States have, agreed to pay and are 
still paying for them. In this connection we note the caution 
in paragraph 13 of that Report as to the need for verification of 
the details in the Report, and we assume that the geneiul prin- 
ciples accepted in the foregoing paragraph would be applied with 
due regard to the circumstances in. which the contributions and 
immunities of individual States originated. 


95 On the assumption that the method of adjustment with 
the ^States will be as above described, the nature of the settlement 
in respect on the one hand of contributions and on the other of 
immunities and privileges, requires to be considered m some 
greater detail. 

26 We are strongly of opinion that the present cash contribu- 
tions, of unequal incidence, paid by certain States, contravene the 
fundamental principle that contributions to federal revenues should 
be on a uniform and equitable basis; and we endorse the view 
of the Davidson Committee that there is no permanent place for 
such exceptional and unequal contributions m a system of federal 
finance. We accordingly recommend that, generally speaking, 
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these contributions should be extinguished not later than the expixy 
of the period of ID Tears provided for in pajugraph D above; 
and, in ease this period should be protracted longer than is expect- 
ed, that a moiety should cease to be paid at the latest in ten \ ears 
hom the date of federation, and the whole within twenty years. 
Some o f us would favour the immediate extinction of the cash 
contributions, bill the general view is that, dining the pexiod 
<nt ten \eais, the entire sacrifice ot this source of federal revenue 
v ould not be practicable. At the same time, it is the view oi all 
of us that any cash conti ibutions whi< h aie continued ihu lni> the 
period of ten yeais must be taken in induction oi any c ontiibu* ion 
i index paragraphs 9 and 19 of this Eeport nhich the States may 
be rallied upon to make dining* that pexiod. 

27. "We have taken note of the view of the Davidson Com- 
mittee in paragraph 95 of their Eeport that the tributes and cessions 
or territory for defence have, for the most part, a common origin. 
We therefore accept their view that States which in tire past have 
ceded territory in return for protection are entitled, equally with 
the States now paying* cash contributions, to some form of relief. 
Most of us agree with the conclusion of the Davidson Committee 
that the net value of the territories at the time of cession eonsi i~ 
tntes the fairest basis for calculating the relief to be granted when 
such relief is desired by a State. This, however, assumes that 
retrocession of the territories in question, or failing retrocession 
■an exchange of territories in favour of the States concerned, is 
not found to be a practicable alternative. Credits in respect of 
ceded territories should rank for adjustment pari pass u with 
credits in respect of cash contributions. 

28. We fully endorse the view of the Davidson Committee that 
inter-State tributes are anti-federal, and we view with approval the 
suggestion that these tributes should disappear, or be replaced by 
some formal token. In any case, we recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India might explore, in consultation with the States con- 
cerned, whether the relief in respect of ceded territories, proposed 
in the preceding paragraph, should be reduced pro tanto by the 
amount of any inter-State tribute retained by a State which has 
a claim to relief in respect of ceded territory or tribute. 

29. Turning to the question of the immunities and privileges, 
great and small, which are enjoyed hy numerous States, and of 
which the nature and value is indicated in the Davidson Eeport 
and its Appendices, we would reiterate the view that the entry 
of each State into the Federation should, as far as possible, result 
in its assuming liability for an equitable portion of federal expendi- 
ture. Nevertheless, we agree with the conclusion of the Davidson 
Committee that, where a State enjoys privileges or immunities the 
value of which, is not off-set by any special contribution, that 
State must retain the balance in its favour, ip whole or in part, 
on its entry into the Federation. 

80. In the case of salt, we note with approval the suggestion 
in paragraphs 230-282 of the Davidson Eeport that restrictions 
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upon tlie marketing of salt man nfae fined in Kathiawar migkt he 
icmoved, We assume, howevei, that the change recommended 
would i equire the agreement ot the States concerned beloie it 
could be brought into effect in i eg aid to any ot them. 

31. In the case ot sea customs, we note that the piesent annual 
value ot the immunities enjoyed by tourteen Maritime States 
amounts to over 1,80 lakhs, and we leeommencl that the question 
qe extinguishing these iminunitje^ by compensation should be left 
over for consideiation after the federation comes into being. 
Meantime, however, our geneial view L that the possession by 
certain States of an immunity which paw cuts other Stales or 
Provinces from making their full contributions to the Federation, 
is contrary to federal principles. The existing treaties and agree- 
ments must be fully observed and no change made in them without 
the consent of the States concerned. But we recommend that 
Maritime States should retain at the most not moie than the value 
of the duties on goods imported through their poits for consumption 
by their own subjects. 

32. Numerous other important questions are raised in the 
Davidson Report, decisions on which must necessarily affect the 
adjustments to be made wuth individual States. We have thought 
it best to confine oui selves to the broader questions of principle 
affecting financial settlements with the States generally.- We 
recommend that the conclusions reached on these basic questions 
should be applied to the examination of the further questions raised 
in the Davidson Report which is required before settlements wuth 
individual States can be effected. 


APPENDIX. 

Abstract of the Secretary of State’s statement to flic Conference 
on 6 th December 1932. 

The problems of federal finance have already been considered by two 
Committees, under the chairmanship of Lord Peel and Lord Eustace Percy. 
Within the limits of their terms of reference, no two committees could have 
produced more valuable reports, But certain fact', have emerged, both from 
the Committees 1 enquiries and from the events ot the last, twelve months, 
that necessitate a i eview of the problem from a rather wider angle than 
that from which the Peel and Percy Committees imestigated it. 

For example, the Peel Committee based its main recommendations upon 
the assignment of income-tax to the Province', with < oantervailmg provin- 
cial contributions to the Centre for a definite peiiocl of ten or fifteen years. 
The Percy Committee, when they went into this question, .found that no 
time limit could safely be put at the end of which the provincial contribu- 
tions should come to an end. This is an important consideration and must 
be taken into account. A good many delegates were originally prepared to 
accept provincial contributions for a limited time; but now it appears that 
these provincial contributions might have to continue indefinitely. The 
rather unfortunate history of provincial contributions under the Montagu- 
Ghelnisford Reforms must be kept in mind. Provincial contributions are 
at best a bad and rather dangerous expedient, and it seems a very serious, 
etep for th© Conference to decide upon a scheme of finance with these provin- 
cial contributions for an indefinite period. 
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Again, the Percy Committee showed that if affairs go well there maybe 
just enough money to go round; but they certainly did not take the view 
that there is enough money to go round at present. They based their recom- 
mendations upon the hope that there will be a world recovery, that com- 
modity prices will go up, and that the finances of the Federal and Provin- 
cial Governments will be substantially better than they are now. Regret- 
fully, however, it must bo recognised that the position to-day is not substan- 
tially better from the point of view of the prospective Federal Government 
and the Provincial Governments than it was twelve months ago. A recent 
estimate ol the position of the Central and Provincial Governments shows 
that the central budget is likely to balance, but it will only balance as a 
result of new and heavy taxation. In the case of the Provinces, there will 
be many budgets showing deficiencies at the end of the year, and to-day no one 
tan possibly say when these deficiencies will be wiped out. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that at the pi ©sent 
time, the Federal Government would really need all the income-tax that is 
being collected. If, therefore, the Peel Committee’s recommendation were 
accepted and the proceeds of income-tax were handed over to the Provinces, 
it would mean that, for an indefinite number of years, the Provinces would 
theoretically have the income-tax, but the whole of the tax would lie trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government in order to maintain its solvency. This 
would he a very anomalous state of affairs. Everyone is most anxious to give 
the Provinces real autonomy, with the fullest possible freedom in the disposal 
of iheir revenue and for their development; but no one would be prepared 
to set up a Federal Government that really had not at its disposal sufficient 
money to make itself solvent. Unless the Federal Government has at least 
the main part of the income-tax that is now being collected, it is not 
apparent how it is going to fulfil its obligations and remain solvent. 

The Percy Committee, on the assumption that the present depression 
would come To an end and that there would follow a period of reviving 
trade and of increasing prices, estimated that it would be possible to distri- 
bute only about five erores, and then only if allowance were made for the 
match tax, which has not yet been imposed. Unfortunately, the assumption 
on which this forecast was based is a long way from being realised, and in 
India the immediate financial outlook is not encouraging. The Government 
of India have been able this year to budget for a small surplus only by 
raising taxation to a very high level, by reducing pay, by drastic retrench- 
ment and by the postponement of expenditure. In the Provinces, where 
the field of taxation is more limited, the position is worse ; and although 
a policy of severe retrenchment has been followed, seven out of the nine 
Provinces may this year be in deficit. From the latest figures available it 
appears that, taking India as a whole receipts will hardly balance expendi- 
ture. As matters stand, therefore, the Centre cannot surrender any substan- 
tial portion of its revenue; and if the Peel plan were applied in present 
circumstances, this would merely mean that the proceeds of the income-tax 
would be transferred and the 'whole amount taken back in the form of 
contributions. 

The alternatives open to the Conference appear to be either to make no 
constitutional change in the Provinces until there is a marked financial 
recovery, or to attempt to devise some emergency plan which will enable the 
deficit Provinces to start as autonomous units on an even keel. It would 
scarcely be seriously suggested that a Province which could not balance its 
budget should be given a new constitution and left to work out its own 
salvation. The problem, therefore, is twofold : first, to devise emergency 
measures which will enable the reforms to be introduced; and, secondly, 
to embody in the constitution permanent provisions for the division of 
taxation powers and resources. The subject is on© of great difficulty and 
complexity and it would probably help tjae Conference if a concrete plan 
were placed before it. The following proposals are tentative only and, of 
course, no final decision can he tak&n^ntil the views of the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Governments have been obtained. 
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As regards emergency measures, it is suggested that we should consider 
the possibility of providing for financial equilibrium m the deficit Provinces 
at the outset by means of grants from the Centre. Under this plan it 
would be necessary, on the eve of the change, to ascertain the amount neces- 
sary in the ease of each deficit Province, and for the total amount required 
to be found by the Government of India. It is, of course, impossible to 
estimate now the amount that might be needed, hut it is hoped that it 
would not ho an unmanageable sum. A number of questions m connection 
with these initial subventions arise ; hv what authority should they be 
determined; whether the contributions should he permanent or open to 
revision after a stated period ; and whether they should he absorbed in any 
future distribution of central revenue. These subsidiary though highly 
important questions can best be dealt with in Committee. It will, of course, 
he realised that the initial subventions would do no more than start the 
deficit) Provinces on a bare subsistence level. But if there is not enough 
money to go round they must tighten their belts and wait for better times. 


As regards permanent arrangements, it must, so far as is possible, be 
ensured that the Provinces will have a reasonable expectation, that, when 
normal times return, they nil! be able to function pioperiy as autonomous 
units and to develop along their own lines. In the first place, it is necessary 
to define the field of taxation open to them. Certain proposals have been 
made by the Percy Committee, and these will have to he examined in 
Committee. Connected with this is the question of residuary powers of 
taxation, which, though perhaps not very important from the financial 
point of view, has led to considerable differences of opinion, Next, it is 
suggested that the Provinces should he given from the outset a right of 
surcharge of certain heads of income-tax up to 12] per cent., so that they 
may at once be in a position to supplement their resources if they desire 
to do so by this method. The initial limit of surcharge should be low, as 
income-tax rates in India are already high ; but the constitution might 
provide that the maximum percentage rate of surcharge could from time to 
tune be increased. Collection would still remain central. As regards income- 
tax receipts, the constitution should provide for their division, and it will 
have to be considered in Committee whether this can best be clone by the 
straightforward method of surrendering from time to time blocks of the 
receipts as the financial position permits, or whether any better plan can 
be adopted. It seems also desirable to provide for the possibility, with the 
return of prosperity, of distributing shares of certain specified heads ot 
federal revenue, including the imposition by the Federal Government of 
excises for the benefit of the Units. 


To summarise, special measure would be taken by means of central sub'v en- 
-Hons to start the deficit Provinces on an even keel; the provincial field 
of taxation would be defined and Provincial Governments invested with a 
limited right of surcharging the income-tax; as the financial position im- 
proved central revenue would be transferred, and special taxation for the 
benefit of the Units might be imposed. It must be admitted that the Pro- 
vinces may regard such an arrangement as a poor substitute for the definite 
advantages which they expected to gain from the application of the Peel 
plan : but the problem is conditioned by the realities of the situation, and 
this should not he forgotten. _ Nor should it be forgotten that it is vital 
to preserve the financial stability of the Centre. 

„ number of other questions connected -with federal finance 
There n considered. The questionnaire that has been circulated 

'5r«“sT.h.p. K »■* !» tetter a—a in ft. 

Committee appointed for the purpose. 

T ,, tlv there are two questions on which one or two observations should 
made’hefole the general discussion begins, m, , the questions of the 
he made netore g separa tioji of Orissa. Tn the first place, there is 

separation o ■ which His Majesty’s Government have accepted m 

the separation of S $, " { sa ^ s f acto ry means of financing the new 

CZr^rwhth the Corfefence accepted in principle last year. The 
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financial problem lias been examiner! belli by an Expert Committee and by 
a Conference of lepresentatives of Sind presided over by Mr. JBrayne, whose 
Report indicates there will be a deficit of 8(B laklis from 1933-34 to 1938-39, 
after which it would be continuously reduced until, in 1944-45, a net surplus, 
of gradually increasing amount, would be established. These estimates repre- 
sent a reasonable working hypothesis, except in one particular, They assume 
that the charges in respect of accumulated interest on the Lloyd Barrage 
debt would be shared between Bombay and Sind. After carefully consider- 
ing the views of the Sind Conference, however, the conclusion has been 
reached that such a proposal would be inequitable to Bombay and incon- 
sistent with the general principles on which separation ought to be effected. 
On this basis, after allowing for certain possible economies, and for the 
fact that the additional cost of separating Sind is expected to be covered 
by fresh taxation within the Province, there is likely to bo an initial deficit 
on the administration of Sind amounting to about ills. | crone, which would 
be extinguished in about fifteen years, or earlier if new resources became 
available. 

Secondly, there is the question of Orissa. In this case it is impossible 
to make so definite a statement until an opportunity to consider the whole 
question has been found; but in the discussions of the Gout ere nee it is 
certainly desirable that the possibility of creating a separate Province of 
Orissa should be taken into account. His Majesty’s Government have not 
yet readied any final decision in principle upon this matter, though they 
hope shortly to he in a position to announce their conclusions. Meanwhile, it 
would be well that the Conference should consider the financial difficulties 
involved. The exhaustive Report of Sir Samuel O’DonneH’s Committee has 
been thoroughly examined by the Government of India, who consider that, 
slight reductions in the estimates might be made, with the following result ; — 

Its. in lakhs. 


Basic annual deficit . . . . . . . 13 £ 

Additional recurring cost of separation ... 15 

Total initial deficit 28£ 

Ultimate deficit . .35 


It is suggested that the Conference might consider the question on the 
basis of these estimates .. In so doing, the conclusion of the Orissa Committee - 
will doubtless be borne in mind, that the deficit cannot be met to any appre- 
ciable extent by the imposition of new taxes. 
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Tie Conference noted the Report of the Committee on Federal 
Finance after the following points had been raised: — 

(1) M. B. Raja Bisarya, on behalf of II. H. the Xinvaib of 
Bhopal, did not agree to corporation tax being* included in the list 
of federal sources of revenue, or to any arrangement which might 
involve a diiect contribution from the States towards charges on 
account ot purely British Indian liabilities. (Mr. Rashbiooh 
Williams added that lie believed this statement to represent the 
opinion expressed at an informal meeting of the Chamber of 
Princes last March.) 

(2) il/r. RasJibrooh Wiliams , in regard to pai a seraph bl, staled 
that the position of the Kathiawar and other Maritime States must 
be governed by their Treaties. It was impossible for the State -s 
which he represented to accept the general proposition that they 
should only retain the duty on goods consumed in their own 
territories. 
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HEADS Q AND H. 

I. — Powers of tlie Indian Legislatures vis-a-vis 
Parliament. 

II.— Constituent powers. 

III.— Fundamental rights 


1— POWERS OF THE INDIAN LEGISLAT DEES VIS-A-Ylb 

YA ELI AMENT. 

The existing Government oi India Act embodies various piovi- 
sions, all taken fiotn earlier Acts, which place limitations upon the 
powers of the Indian Legislatures. The general effect of these 
provisions is inter alia that any legislation passed in India, if it 
is in any way repugnant to any Act of Parliament applying to 
India, is to the extent of the repugnancy null and void. It w as 
felt that the form of these old enactments would he inappropriate 
for adoption as part of the Constitution now contemplated— a 
constitution very different in character from that of which they 
originally formed part: and that in substance, also, they would 
be unnecessarily rigid. There are certain matters which/ without 
question, the new Constitution must place beyond the competence 
of the new Indian Legislatures and which must be left for Pallia- 
nient exclusively to deal with — namely, legislation affecting the 
Sovereign, the Royal Family and the sovereignty or dominion of 
Hie Crown over British India; moreover, the Army Act, the Air 
Force Act and the Naval Discipline Act (which, of course, apply 
to India), must be placed beyond the range of alteration by Indian 
legislation; and it may also be found necessary to place similar 
restrictions on the power to make laws affecting British nationa- 
lity. But, apart from these few matters, it was felt that Hie 
new Indian Legislatures, Federal or Provincial, can appropriately 
be given power to affect Acts of Parliament (other than the Consti- 
tution Act itself) provided that the Governor-General acting cc in 
his discretion ” has given his previous sanction to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill and his subsequent assent to the Act when passed : 
in other words, the combined effect of such previous sanction and 
subsequent assent will be to make the Indian enactment valid even 
if it is repugnant to an Act of Parliament applying to India. In 
his decisions on the admissibility of any given measure the Governor- 
General would, of course, on the general constitutional plan indi- 
cated in the Report on the Special Powers of the Governor-General 
and Governors, be subject to directions from the Secretary of 
State. Beyond a provision on these lines no further external 
limitation on the powers of Indian Legislatures in relation to 
Parliamentary legislation would appear to be required. 

II.— CONSTITUENT POWERS. 

The conclusion just indicated — that the power to vary the pro- 
visions of Acts of Parliament should not relate to the Constitution 
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Act itself led directly to the quest ion of Constituent Powers, 
Discussion of ibis question disclosed a unanimous recognition of the 
fact that it would "be impossible to contemplate a delegation io 
Indian Legislatures by provisions in the Constitution Act of any 
general powers to alter that Act itself 5 and that such powers must 
necessarily remain with Parliament for exercise by means of 
further legislation as and when required. 

2. This head of the Agenda was, however, framed on the assump- 
tion that there might be some matters in regard to which specific 
powers might be granted to Indian Legislaiures to make modifica- 
tions, subject to suitable conditions, of the detailed arrangements 
to be embodied in the new Aci. The problem was discussed with 
particular reference to two matters which, though of a somewhat 
different character, were found to raise substantially the same 
problems — namely, ( a ) the details of the franchise and the com- 
position of the Legislatmes — Provincial and Federal; and (b) the 
alteration of provincial boundaries, or the formation of new 7 
provinces. Taking the latter first, there was a general feeding 
that, while, once the Federation had been brought info being, it 
w r ould be undesirable to give ground for the impression that the 
number, size or character of the federating units was to be liable 
to frequent or capricious re-arrangement at the behest of particular 
elements in their population — an impression which would be 
inimical to solidarity and to a settled political outlook — yet the 
Constitution Act might advantageously provide machinery whereby 
His Majesty’s Government would be empowered, after satisfying 
themselves that proposals for the re-adjustment of provincial 
boundaries, or possibly even for the formation of a new province, 
had behind them a solid backing of popular opinion in the areas 
concerned, and would not involve undue commitments on the 
resources of the Federation or the provinces, to give effect to such 
proposals. Attention was drawn in this connexion to the provisions 
of section 52-A of the existing Government of India Act as an 
indication of the kind of provisions which it might be desirable 
to retain in being, 

8. As regards the franchise and the composition of the Legis- 
latures, it was recognised that scarcely any modification of the 
plans now contemplated for embodiment in the new Constitution 
could, in practice, fail io raise, either directly or indirectly, the 
general communal issue. His Majesty’s Government had, indeed, 
contemplated, and had foreshadowed in their Communal Decision, 
the insertion of provisions in the new Constitution designed to 
enable, after a suitable interval of time, its modification with the 
consent of the various communities and interests affected.^ Dis- 
mission, however, disclosed a general feeling that most difficult 
and controversial issues would be involved in an attempt to define 
here and now conditions which, on the one hand, would not 
render the power to make such modifications incapable of exercise, 
on account of the stringency of conditions to he fulfilled and, on 
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tlie oilier hand, would satisfy the several communities and inter- 
ests that any decision for modification was, in fact, the result of 
substantial mutual agreement. 11 was, moreover, generally 
recognised that the difficulty which thus presents itself in relation 
to the Communal Award of devising suitable conditions for the 
exercise of any provisions in the nature of Constituent Powers, in 
fact pervades the whole problem discussed under this Head. In 
the course of the discussion a very complete plan was, in fact, 
suggested as a statement oE the conditions to which the exercise 
of the pow T er (should such he granted by the Constitution) to 
modify the composition of the Legislatures and the nature of the 
franchise should be made subject. Objection, however, was taken 
fco this proposal on the ground that its elaboration and stringency 
were such as, in all piobability, to frustrate, in pi notice, the exer- 
cise of the power, even though there might be a really substantial 
popular demand for its exercise : it was suggested, therefore, on 
behalf of those who urged this objection, that a preferable course 
would be to leave it to His Majesty’s Government themselves to 
determine the nature of the provisions to be framed in fulfilment 
of their intention that the details of the Communal Award should 
be susceptible of modification with the consent of the communities 
affected. 

4. Finally, there was a consensus of opinion that the Consti- 
tution should provide that whatever powers were granted of this 
nature should not be capable of exercise save after the' lapse of a 
substantial period of time from the date of inauguration of the 
new_ Constitution, and account was not lost, throughout the dis- 
cussion, of the probability that Parliament itself, in enacting the 
new Constitution, would be inclined to approach with great caution 
any proposals for its alteration otherwise than hv means which it 
could itself control, 

5. His Majesty’s Government took careful note of the very- 
difficult issues to which the discussion had given rise; they were 
disposed, while leaving unimpaired the authority of Parliament 
to decide any issues which might present themselves involving 
changes of a substantial character in the Constitution, to examine 
with care and sympathy the provision of such machinery as might 
obviate the disadvantages and inconveniences to he anticipated 
from the lack of means to secure any alteration of the details of 
the Constitution os first enacted otherwise than by the difficult 
and lengthy process of an amending Bill : and would he concerned 
to see that any provisions designed with this object were so framed 
as to enable Indian opinion to he fully ascertained before any 
alterations were, in fact, carried out.. 


III. — FUNDAMENTAL BIGHTR. 

In the agenda of the Conference the question of Fundamental 
Bights was purposely linked up with the question of the powers 
of the Legislatures, because it was felt that it had been insuffi- 
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•ciently realised that the effect oi inserting provisions oi this kind 
in the Constitution must inevitably be (if they are to be more 
than expressions of a political ideal, which have never yet found a 
place in English constitutional instruments) to place statutory 
limitations on the powers of the new legislatures which mav well 
be found to be of the highest practical inconvenience* The Govern- 
ment have not in any way failed to realise and take account of the 
great importance which has been attached in so many quarters to 
the idea oi making a chapter of Fundamental Eights a feature 
in the new Indian Constitution as a solvent of difficulties and a 
source of confidence : nor do they undervalue the painstaking care 
which has been devoted to framing the text of the large number 
of propositions which have been suggested and discussed* ,The 
practical difficulties which might result from including many, 
indeed most of them as conditions which must be complied with 
as a universal rule by executive or by legislative authority were 
fully explained in the course of discussion and there was substantial 
support for the view that, as the means of securing fair treatment 
for majority and minorities alike, the course of wisdom will be to 
rely, in so far as reliance cannot be placed upon mutual goodwill 
and mutual trust, on the “ special responsibilities 99 with which 
it was agreed* the Governor-General and the Governors are to be 
endowed in their respective sphere to protect the rights of mino- 
rities. It may well be, however, that it will be found that some 
of the propositions discussed can appropriately and usefully find 
their place in the Constitution: and His Majesty’s Government 
undertook io examine them most carefully for this purpose. In 
the course of discussion attention was drawn to the probability 
that occasion would be found, in connexion with the inauguration 
of the Constitution, for a pronouncement by the Sovereign and 
that, in that event, it might well be found expedient humbly to 
submit for His Majesty’s gracious consideration that such a pro- 
nouncement might advantageously give expression to some of the 
propositions brought under discussion which prove unsuitable for 
statutory enactment. f 

* Bee Report on the special powers of the Governor-General and Governors. 

t Dr, Ambedkar advocator! the inclusion in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor-General and Governors of any propositions relating to 
Fundamental Rights which could not be enacted in the Constitution Act 
itself. 
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HEAD I. 

Form of States 5 Instruments of Accession, 

REPORT, 

A meeting was lielcl on the 20th December umlei riie ChAimum 
ship of Lord Iiwiu, which was attended by Mr. David vm, Mi. 
Butler, the Representatives at the Conference of the Indian Suite? 
and rertain legal expeits and officials, to consider the imm of 
States" Instruments of Accession. 

2. It was agreed that the Federation would derive its povei^ 
in part from the powers which the Rulers of the States void cl 
agree, for the purposes of the Federation only, to transfer to If is 
Majesty the King for exercise by the Fedeial Covcinment and 
Legislature and other Federal organs. In order to effect the 
transfer of these powers an agreement would require to be made 
by each State individually with the Crown, which might be teimmi 
an Instrument of Accession. 

3. It was agreed that the accession of States whose Eulers weie 
not for the time being exercising Ruling Powers would have io be 
postponed until their Rulers were in possession of Ruling Powers, 
Some apprehension was felt as to the consequent reduction at the 
outset in the strength of the Indian States’ representation in the 
Federal Legislature and it was considered that this question might 
require further examination in connection with that of the size 
and composition of the Federal Legislature in order that, having 
regard to the interests of British India, the position of the repre- 
sentation of the States as a whole might not be prejudie »d. 

4. It was accepted, that the formal conclusion of agreements 
between the States and the Crown could not take place until after 
the Federal Constitution had been approved by Parliament. 

It was contemplated that the provisions of the Act in regard 
to Federation should not take effect at once but that the Act 
should contain a proviso that they should be brought info force 
after a specified period if and when so many States had acceded. 
This procedure would secure that the States should not be asked 
to commit themselves definitely until they had the complete Act 
before them. But it -was suggested that opportunity might be found 
to enable the Princes’ views on the draft Constitution to be made 
known to Parliament while legislation was in progress. In parti- 
cular it was thought desirable that opportunity should be afforded 
to the Chamber of Princes and the States individually to consider 
the Constitution as outlined in the White Paper and possibly again 
at a later stage (A#., during the Report stage) if important amend- 
ments were introduced in the scheme after its discussion in the 
Joint Committee where the States would be represented and the 
introduction of a Bill in Parliament. 
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5. As regai els tlie form of the Instruments of Accession the 
proeedni e v hich comm ended itself to the meeiing as a whole was 
one whereby the States would convey to the Crov n a tiansfer of the 
necessary powers and jurisdiction in accoi dance with the specific 
pi o visions of the Act. This procedure would enable lespectively 
the Governor-General of the Federation and the other Federal 
organs established for the purposes of tarrying out the Constitu- 
tion, to exeicise in relation to the States and the subjects of their 
Rulers, but only in accordance with the Constitution, the powers 
which the Ruleis had agreed to transfer and would avoid a re- 
production in the Instruments of Accession themselves of the 
wording of each clause of the Act which related dheetly or in- 
directly to the States. But pro\ision would have to be made for 
the transfer to be limited by the exclusion of certain matters. 

6. It was agreed that the Inst i tun ends of Accession must pro- 
vide for exclusion from the purview of the Federation of those 
powers and jurisdiction in respect of Federal subjects, in whole 
or in part, which it was not agreed by the individual States to 
transfer to the Federation, subject to the understanding that there 
could be no question of a State so restricting the transfer of powers 
as to render its adherence to the Federation ineffective. 

7. It was considered desirable that in due course the skeleton 
diaft of an Instrument of Accession should be discussed between 
the Viceroy and the representatives of the States. 
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The Conference noted the Keport on the Form of States* 
Instruments of Accession ,J after the following points had been 
t ai&ed ; — 

With lefeienee to pniagiaph G, in neply to enquiries by Mi\ 
J'oshi and Mi. Jayaku, the Secretary of State for India made it 
dear that it was not contemplated that a Scales’ accession to the 
Fedei abon should be accepted unless it uas really substantially 
mi Jei taking the Federal duties. 

It was made deal that it uas not contemplated that the Treaties 
should contain piovisions which would enable a State to come 
into the Fedei at mu and go out again at pleasure. 
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EEE 2 ET 9 e COMMITTEE on the education of 

,AS 9i°' I3Sri51 AN AND the domiciled 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN INDIA. 


. -X The following delegates "wore selerTed s^itp oh the f ! om- 

umtee : — 

Lord Irwin (Chairman). 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Sir Henry Gridney. 

Six Muhammad Iqbal. 

Mr. Jayakar. 

2. The Committee had the advantage of consxiltatioix with Sii 
Henry Richards, Senior Chief Inspector ox the Board of Educa- 
tion, in regard to the system of inspection in England. 

8. The main problem which the Committee had to consider 
was whether European education, which is at present a provincial 
reserved subject, should be a provincial subject under the new 
constitution, or should become a responsibility of the Central 
Government. As long ago as 1913 the domiciled European and 
Anglo-Indian Community asked that European education should 
be placed under the Central Government. In 1923, and again in 
1925, deputations from the community were received by the Secre- 
tary of Stale for India and made the same request. More recently 
the Commit! ee on Education presided over by Sir P. Hartog con- 
sidered the matter and reported to the Statutory Commission 
against centralisation. The Committee had, therefore, to consider 
a problem which had been before Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for nearly 20 years. 

4. It is perhaps, therefore, hardly a matter for surprise that 
two opposing opinions found strong expression on the Committee. 
In these circumstances the Committee sought for a middle course 
and they believe they have found it in the following proposals, 
which they accordingly submit for the approval of the Conference. 

The Committee recognise Ihe special needs and circumstances 
of the Anglo-Indian Community and fixe necessity of maintaining 
a proper and adequate standard of their education. They have, 
however, decided that it is not necessary on this account that 
Anglo-Indian education should be a central responsibility,^ but 
they recommend that the education of Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans should have special protection accorded to it in the 
several Provinces, and that means should be found to secure its 
better co-ordination. To this end they recommend that — 

(a) it should be provided by statu le that there shall be no reduc- 
tion in existing educational grants-in-aid for the com- 
munity in any Province other than reduction pro rata 
with a reduction in the general educational gfants-m-aid, 
save with the consent of a majority of three-fourths of the 


$ 
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Legislature concerned; and further that this special pro- 
tection shall continue until such time as it may be 
decided otherwise by a majority of three-fourths of the 
Legislature. These provisions should he without pre- 
judice to the special powers of the Governor for the 
protection of Minorities; 

(h) each Province should forthwith and before the new Consti- 
tution conies into force create a Board for Anglo-Indian 
Education, consisting* of the Education and Finance 
Ministers of Provinces, one representative from each of 
the Universities in the Province, one representative of 
the Managers of Anglo-Indian Schools and two Anglo- 
Indians, the Boards being nominated by the Governors 
in consultation with the Ministers of Education after 
taking into consideration any recommendations put 
forward by the interests concerned. The Boards 9 duties 
would be to make representations to the Ministers as to 
the amount of the block grant that they might consider 
necessary for the discharge of their duties, to admi- 
nister the grants when made, and to tender advice to 
the Ministers on matters of administration concerning 
Anglo-Indian Educational Institutions; 

(o) in order to secure uniformity of educational standards, and 
co-ordination of Anglo-Indian education, throughout 
India an Inter-Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian 
Education should be established forth wi1h, consisting of 
the Provincial Ministers of Education or their deputies 
and an equal number of persons nominated by Pro- 
vincial Governors to represent Anglo-Indian schools, in 
consultation with the Ministers of Education and the 
community concerned. The Chairman should be elected 
by the Board from their own number ; 

(cl) the Inspectorate of Anglo-Indian Schools should be appoint- 
ed by the Inter-Provincial Board and placed under the 
general direction of the Board, for the purpose of secur- 
ing uniformity of educational standard, and inspection. 
The Inspectorate should work under a Chief Inspector 
and have jurisdiction in such areas as the Board may 
decide, after consultation with the Provincial Boards 
concerned. In respect of the administration of schools 
situated within a Province, the Inspectorate would work 
under the specific control of the Provincial Minister of 
Education, acting in consultation with the Provincial 
Board of Education ; 

(e) the cost of the Inter-Provincial Board and of the Inspec- 
torate should be borne by the Provinces in proportions 
to be decided by that Board, or, failing agreement, by 
arbitration. 
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SUPREME COURT. 

The Conference considered the question of a Supreme Court 
for India. In introducing the discussion Sir Tej Sapru i eiei red 
to the lact that general agreement had been reached in previous 
discussions that some soil of a Federal Court was necessary to 
interpret the constitution and to decide constitutional disputes 
between the Federation and the Provinces and between the units 
of the Federation. The only question lhat remained v\a-» whether 
there should be a Federal Court as apart from a Kupieme Court 
or whether there should be a Supreme as well. Xow. it v became 
necessary to have a Supreme Comt at all then ho and hh colleagues 
were entirely opposed to having a sepaiate Supreme Court ^et up. 
In the interests both of economy and efficiency there must be only 
one Court which might sit in two divisions for the decision of 
Federal issues and of appeals from High Courts in India respec- 
tively. lie pointed out that a purely Federal Court oi three or 
four judges would not be likely to carry much weight while a 
bigger Court of 9 to 12 judges would command confidence and 
attract talent. For these reasons he and his colleagues wauled 
both a, Federal and a Supreme Court but not two separate Coni is. 

As regards the composition he thought that in view of the 
paramount importance of keeping the judiciary absolutely inde- 
pendent of all political taint the constitution should provide for 
the institution of the Court, for the appointment of the judges by 
the Crown and for the guaranteeing of their salaries. Xo religi- 
ous or racial considerations should influence the appointment of 
judges who should be taken from any community, Huiopean or 
Indian, provided that they could command confidence by reason 
of their independence,, of their competence and their impartiality. 

The setting up of a Supreme Court, however, did nor mean 
that the jurisdiction of the Privy Council should he ousted. That 
jurisdiction should continue. At present there are two elates of 
cases that conic to the Privy Council. The first consists of cases 
which are valued at over Rs. 19,000; the second of cases in which 
the High Court certifies that there is some substantial point ot 
law 7 which ought to come before the judges of the Privy Council. 
It would be to the advantage of all alike if the pecuniary limit 
of appeal were raised, and with regard to the second class of 
appeals a certificate was required, not from High Courts but from 
the Supreme Court, He did not think that the work of the Supieme 
Court would be so vast as to require 20 or SO judges as had' been 
suggested in certain quarters. The right of appeal was perhaps 
somewhat abused and it would be the business of the new Legis- 
latures to consider whether this right should not be restricted in 
the^ interests of justice, but his view was that no more than 9 to 
12 judges would be necessary in the combined Federal and Supreme 
Court. 

As regards Criminal appeals, his view was that appeals to the 
Supreme Court should he allowed only in cases of capital sentences 
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uiid ilien urnlei certain well-defined conditions. He felt tliat the 
new constitution would not he complete n ithout both a .Federal 
and d Supmue Court. 

J//„ Zajndla Khan agreed generally with. Sir Tej Sapru tliat 
niere should ultimately he a Supieme Court. lie* considered how- 
ever hint as a Supreme Couit was not an essenim! pail of the con- 
stitution, all that was now nece^aiy was to lay down the details 
ol its constitution in the new statute* leaving it to the future 
Legislatuie to deride the actual date oi its establishment, lie 
agreed with Sir Tej that ilm light of appeal io the Privy 'Council 
should remain, that theie should he some limitation to the umnbci 
of appeals generally, and that the Supreme Court should have a 
certain ciimiual juiisdit tion, loi example, in raws of capital 
punishment; there should lie a right oi appeal to the Supreme 
Court in all cases of acquittal he a lower conn and subsequent, 
conviction by a High Court, and in other capital cases within 
certain defined limits, 

Su J, p, Pat to speaking as a taxpayer was not convinced oi 
the immediate necessity ol a Supieme Court. A Fedeial Com? 
was essential at the outset, hut in their present stiaitened finance-’ 
and with the jurisdiction of the Pi ivy Council to continue, tho\ 
mi gin well wait until the Federal Court was in -working ordei 
before setting up a Supreme Court. In any case it was not ceil a in 
that the best talent could be procured lor mu h a Court because a 
lucKuAe pi a, dice would generally he consideied inure aitiaeme. 

So Ah St tear was definitely opposed to the constitution of a 
Supieme Court. The cost would he prohibitive; any right ut 
appeal to the Supreme Couit even in the limited criminal field or 
capital cases, would he largely availed oi and some twenty or 
twenty-dive judges would he necessary to deal with the work. II 
the object of the proposal was to escape eventually from the juris- 
diction of the Privv Council this was not possible because the 
Privy Council exeieises a prerogative power. Nor was this desir- 
able ; the Privy Council, sitting as the last ini pari ial tribunal in 
an atmosphere remote from local colour and prejudice, had done 
much for British-Indian jurisprudence during the last 150 years, 
and its services should not be lightly set aside, 

,1/r. Mini ali yar urged that a “Dominion Status 11 constitution 
involves a Supreme Court, just as a Federal constitution involves 
a Federal Court. The only’issue therefore was whether a Supreme 
Court should be established now or later. The main objection 
urged to establishing it now was the cost. But this did not take 
account of the fact that civil courts in India were generally self- 
supporting. The judges of the Federal Court, at least three and 
possibly five in number, might not be fully occupied bv Federal 
matters and if sitting as a Supreme Court they heard civil appeals 
the stamp fees would offset the cost of the Court. Criminal appeals 
would be comparatively few. It should be noted that a resolution 
had been passed bv the present Legislative Assembly subsequent 

d2 
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to the meeting’s oi the Consultative Committee in iavoui oi the 
immediate estahlisliment of a Supreme Coin! . 

Sir A hi tar llijdari , expressing the general xiess of the Stale* 
Delegation, said that it was essential that the Federal Court should 
be a separate and distinct entity. A Fedeial Com! wa- a con^lh 
tutional necessity; a Supreme Court was not a matiei oi immediate 
importance, and, in any ease, was the concern of Biuish India 
alone. To visualise two divisions of the same Conn, one Fedeial 
and one Supreme, was to confuse the issue. A Fedeial Com t vas 
a Federal essential and would lequiie to he manned by judges oi 
outstanding* integrity, with a knowledge oi constitutional law, 
customaiily associated with All-India interests and i‘i eo ham local 
prejudices. The question of a Supreme Com! on the oilier hand 
was merely a question of supplementing the judicial system of 
British India. 

Sir Hub at Cat r considered that no case had been made out for 
inclining the expense of a Supreme Court. 

Mr. Jayakar, having shown that no difference of piineiple 
existed on the British Indian side, asked whether the constitutional 
picture could he regarded as complete if it did not pi a vide every 
Indian with a complete right of appeal within his own country. 
The cost of a Supreme Court and its date of establishment were 
questions of detail; in principle, it was an essential of the Consti- 
tution. 

Sir Tcj Sapm did not agree with the conception of a Federal 
Court as put forward by Sir Akbar Ilydari. 

After some discussion it was decided that, in view of the 
differences of opinion that had emerged, it would be of no advantage 
to appoint a Committee of the Conference to consider the question 
further. 

Subsequently, by leave of the Conference, a note on the subject 
by Sir Claud Schuster and Sir Maurice Gwyer was circulated as 
one of the Conference memoranda. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


(Meeting held on 2‘h d J)e( ember 1932.) 

^ lr tiunihcl lloan: J suggt st that now we should pioceed at 
once to a geneial <Um uwiou botmo the pioceeditigs <m the Confer- 
enee aie wound up, I do not know whether Sir Tef Bahadur Supra 
would be inclined to boon! the diseusMor; ii he would, 1 think we 
should be very glad. 

^ )r c j Mi. Ssietnn oi State, il\ Lords and (lentle- 

men, I would begin In expi e^nii* our deep sense ot obligation to 
the members of the St ait ot the" India Ofli<*. I asso< iaie with 
that expi lesion ot opinion the luting of Si i Fiudlatei Slew ait. 
Mi. Cartel and Mi. Dawson, and indeed every other oiheei who, 
as we have noticed with a * enuuknble degree ot appreciation, have 
been working at all horns of the night and day. It we axe destined 
to have a Reoreiaiiat oi our own in the futuio ovei which we shall 
exercise any control, we shall bear this exa tuple in mind. 

. ^ow 5 Secretary of State, I teel a very heavy sense ot respons- 
ibility — much heavier than I can say — in speaking on this occasion. 
It was in 1929 that Lord Iiwin paid a visit to England. If His 
Lordship will allow me to divulge a seen ot, which I may do on 
this occasion, before he came to England I had a long conversation 
with him, the substance of which I have pi cseived. From distant 
India we were watching the piogaess of events here, and watching 
with great interest his activities hero. In fact I do not mind now 
making* a public confession, that the proposal of the "Round Table 
Conference went from us to Loid Irwin. 

To that proposal men like the late Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
the late Sir Ali Imam — -I i egret deeply the death of both these 
leaders — were parties. We decided to put fox ward that suggestion 
with the full concuirence of those two distinguished leaders of 
India. We put it before Lord Irwin and when Lord Irwin came 
to India I at any rate looked upon him as an ambassador of peace 
between England and India. When he came back he invited some 
of us 1o meet him. It has always seemed io me a matter of tragic 
significance that on that fateful day, 23rd December 1929, the con- 
versations -which took place in the privacy of the Viceroy’s study 
broke down. The subsequent events arc known to you and io every- 
one and I will not refer to them in detail. Nevertheless in 1930 
when the situation in India was of a critical nature causing anxiety 
both to you and to us some of us decided in the midst of great 
public opprobrium to come and see whether we could not explore 
every avenue for the settlement of an issue which seemed io us to 
be growing more and more acute every day. Lmd Trwin wall beer 
me out — his Lordship was then the Viceioy of India— when I say 
that we did not come to England in the midst of the blessings of 
our people. We came to England in the midst of the curses, of 
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tlie jibes and of the ridicule of our own countrymen. Those of us 
who believe in constitutional methods took the great risk and we 
thought that upon the success of this Conference or the failure oi 
this Conference would depend the success or failure of constitu- 
tional methods. Reviewing as I do the events of the last three 
veais I feel, and I feel very sincerely, that we were right in coin- 
ing at that time. Our expet iome in 1930 was certainly encourag- 
ing. When I lemembei that the one criticism which v as then 
made of the Round Table Conference of 1930 was that men had 
assembled at that Table who possessed no goods to deliver, that the 
men who possessed goods to deliver were behind prison bars and 
had mii f ome heie, and when I remember that after our return to 
India the men who had goods to deliver and the men who had no 
goods 1o deliver according to popular estimate combined together 
in bringing about a different atmosphere of peace to which Lord 
Irwin made his greatest contribution in my opinion — well I do not 
fee] inclined to agree with the eiiticism that we acted wrongly in 
coming here in 1930. 

~C nnrtunately when w r e came here last year, accompanied by 
men who could ss deliver the goods ”, we met with difficulties of an 
extra ordinary character, mostly of a domestic nature. 'We failed, 
except in cue important respect, and T would bog you all to recog- 
nise tlie importance of Hi at . Although we might not have achieved 
agreement on questions which divided us, we achieved success — 
mid distinct success — in one dn ect ion and that was ibis — that His 
Maje 'tv’s Government of the rear 1931, which was different from 
His Majesty's Government of 1930, then ‘-food committed to the 
policy of the Round Table Conference and to the policy enunciated 
by the Rrirne Minister, 

Now although it so happens that at the present moment you 
have the National Government — T do not pretend to interpret your' 
politics — yet it so happens that in that National Government the 
dominant party is the Conservative Party, and I am entitled to 
hold the Conservative Party of England fast to that policy which 
was enunciated by the Prime Minister and which was endorsed 
bv Lord Reading in the Houses of Parliament. Without suggest- 
ing that Lord Peel and Lord Winterton are diehard s. 

Lord Peel; I am afraid we are not considered so! 

Tej Rapru: At any rate I am prepared to say that you have 
proved much better than your reputation! Without suggesting 
that either Lord Peel or Lord Winterton is a die-hard T beg' them 
to remember that we, ibe British Indians, bold the Conservative 
Party as much in honour bound to deliver those goods which they 
have promised to deliver us as we hold anv other party, Liberal or 
Labour, in this connirv. Therefore, allhough in other aspects we 
mav have failed to achieve anv success last year, we did achieve this 
success, that we have now got the pledge of all three parties in this 
country , Vow we have come this time, after having that obstacle 
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in our way removed by the word ot the Prime Mi nib ter, which to 
my nimd mud hold the held mikm^ it m xepluced by ugxeexneni 
between the diiteient conmuuid ies, to ask you (o delivei the goods- 
which you posbess, and 1 do sincerely hope and iiUbt that you are 
going to deliver those goods. 

I confer t] i a t dining the bix weeks that we have been working 
here theie have been moments oi gieat depletion, these have been 
times when it seemed to me at am nde that ibe piovpei t \\a-> very 
gloomy. I make that personal < onfevuon . Those nmiimut * have 
alternated with moments of hope, and now* the time Sins come when 
we should review oar work and ask oiu selves wliui it is that we 
have been able to achieve during the lew weeks that we have been 
in your great country. 

So far as the picture is concerned — I say it in no carpi nu spirit 
— it has yet to be completed. 1 think it will be completed when 
we see your White Paper, and it will be then fox ns coolly and dis- 
passionately to ask oui selves vhai is the sum total of mu gain. 
Subject to any opinion which may be formed by myself or xny 
colleagues or xny countrymen at the time when we see I he comple- 
ted picture in the White Paper which 1 hope will be pi evented 
soon, I will say that there are certain broad questions on which 
there has been agreement, although it would he wiong to say that 
there has been agreement on every question. 

The big issue in which we are all interested is the issue of 
Federation, and here, if 1 may say so, without raising any contro- 
versial issue, so far as I am concerned my whole hit Mast lies in 
Federation. 1 have not come all this distance with the feeling that 
all that we could achieve was merely provincial autonomy divorced 
from responsibility at the Centre. Ever since the days that T had 
the honour of being a member of Lord Beading’s Government 1 
have held the conviction that if India is to get any Constitution 
it must be a Constitution which gives x expansibility at the CVntie. 

Our political ideas with xegard to the Federation wexe not very 
clear in 1921 and 1922, but as events progressed and as difficulties 
were felt and realised in regard to CVuhal responsibility, some of 
us — I confess I was one of tbexn — were forced to the conclusion that 
the future of India lay in Federation. That has been my deep 
conviction for the last five years. And I may say that the idea 
of an all-India Federation — however far away it might have been 
— began to develop in 1927 or 1928. E am disclosing no secret when 
I say that on an important occasion when the late Lord 8mha and 
I were invited by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to discuss 
high political issues, both of ns advised the Princes that they 
must come into our Legislature and must look upon themselves as 
part and parcel of a big whole. 

It is since then that our ideas began to get more and more 
clear; and I at any rate have felt all along these years that it is 
worth trying to bring into existence a greater India than mere 
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British Indio : to remove those conflicts which do at times un&e 
between liiitisii India and the Indian Slates^, to harmonise the two 
togethei so that our iite may be greater and richer and more liai» 
monioas m every i aspect. 

.Now when we came keie in 1931), Their Highnesses made a veiy 
generous and patriotic response to our invitation to join this Fede- 
ration; and I put it to Their Highnesses representatives — I xegiet 
very much the absence of Their Highnesses on this occasion — that 
the time lias come when the} or their Sovereign masters should 
Anally make up their mind and definitely and without any doubt or 
misgiving say that they are ieady to join the Fedeiation provided 
their special interests are safeguarded. Only this morning I ven- 
tured to interrupt Sir Mamibhai Mehta and some others and asked 
them whether they had made up their minds on the question ot 
the size ot the Legislature or on the question of the proportion, I 
am bound to say that so far as Their Highnesses are concerned the 
position does not seem to me to be clear; that is to say, one group 
holds one opinion with regard to the size and the quota that they 
claim, another group holds another opinion. All that I am en- 
titled to assume is that if those differences between themselves are 
i emo\ ed and we are not inieiested very much in those diffeiences 
—I assume that ihev would be ready to come into the Federation; 
and I do hope that before this Conference concludes some definite 
statement might he made on their behalf. 

M} conception of an All-India Federation is a Federation of 
British India and Indian States in which the Indian States will lie 
\ cry honoured partners; but I wall repeat what I said yesterday in 
uie course of iny remarks on the Report of the Financial Safeguards 
( omnnttee, iliai ■while I should welcome them as honoured partners 
with every right under Treaty or under Agreement or Convention 
p .pc ivelv safeguarded, I should not like British India to be treated 
as a dependency of Indian States. Therefore I am entitled to call 
upon the representatives of the Indian States in the course of their 
speeches to make the position somewhat more clear than it seems to 
be at the present moment. 


But here, Mr. Secretary of State, I would venture to make one 
observation. We agreed to the All-India Federation in the hope 
and belief that the fruition of our ambition and of our ideals would 
be possible within the next few years. 


n.L - W<V . ' tV , aivf £ d 011 provincial autonomy the Simon 

( mamissum s_ Report gave us an opportunitv. But’ we did not 
want provincial autonomy. Therefore from this point of view the 

Si fmoo^ d a w°fi tlie Federation is ™y mind of the most 
‘ nc ‘ y^h regard to that I wish to state the position 

nS as ,T earI - v , aa m possible for me to do. Our position 
m II d^ebTl^ B da . te . T for Tk the .™^ation of the Federation 
ZZt XfTJ of tlle Bo ™ o a® of Canada, Australia and 

South Africa, But before you fix that date I hope you will also fix 
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tlie date oil which the Indian Slate* id ib( knmallv and authcriia- 
tmdy noti ty tli ei i willingness to < onto xnlo the federation. 1 
Miggebt that the dale should not be longei i amoved than twelve 
months lioni the dale on which the Act is passed by Parliament. 
It I am confronted with the position that that date may airxve and 
the Princes may not have made np their minds by that time to 
come into the federation or that things may not he in such com- 
plete order as to justify the inauguration of the Federation, then 
xiiy answei to that is that the Federation must be framed to func- 
tion all the same leaving it open to Their Highnesses to come as and 
^ hen they please. I am quite alhe to the danger ot fixing a date, 
hut suiely it should not be beyond Biitish statesmanship to devise 
a foi inula to meet a contingency ot that character. Therefore I 
suggest that if you find that theie aie 0113 valid reasons which may 
prevent Amu from giving cited to that pioposal and bunging Hip 
Federation into operation on that paitieular date Amu should re- 
serve to vourselves the power of extending that date, provided of 
course that the extension is not too prolonged. Frankly I visua- 
lise the Fedeiation coming into operation in working order in 1935 
at the latest. I am not looking upon the Federation as a possibility 
or a probability in 1938 or 1940. That is my view with regard to 
it, but if you should find that this is impossible then speaking for 
myself — and I hope I am speaking for everyone on this side — I say 
that it Avould be a most dangerous thing for you to start the new 
constitution in the Provinces and leave the Centre unaltered. I 
say that because on constitutional and admin istiative grounds I 
hold that it would be impossible for the responsible Provinces to 
work in harmony with an autocratic central government. Besides 
I suggest to you that the constitutions of the Provinces have a 
direct relation to the new constitution which you are contemplating 
at the Centre and that they will not fit in Avith the constitution of 
the Centre as it is at the present moment. That was the vital 
condition which Amu imposed upon responsibility in British India 
in 1930 and which you repeated in 1933. To-day as Mr. Jayakar 
was good enough to point out a little AAdxile ago we find another 
condition imposed: that condition is that the Federation must come 
into existence simultaneously with or after the establishment of the 
Beset ve Bank. I wish to explain my position and the position of 
many of us with regard to the Reserve Bank. Our quarrel is not 
with the Reserve Bank. As a layman, I am assuming that sound 
expert opinion is to the effect that a Reserve Bank is necessary. 
If that opinion has got to be contested, I leave it to be contested by 
Close who claim to be experts. I am therefore proceeding on the 
assumption that that opinion is a sound one. 

Now, so far as the Reserve Bank is concerned, so far as its com- 
position is concerned, and so far as the conditions which are to be 
attached to its constitution are concerned, they were mentioned by 
my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who is entitled to speak 
on this question with greater authority, in a memorandum. I 
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uudercitand that with regard to those conditions there is not going 
to be any serious difference of opinion. Very well. If there 
going to be no serious difference oi opinion on the conditions on 
which the Reserve Bank should be established, then we feel that 
i lie jiosiium still continues to be somewhat obscure, because while 
on i be one hand your experts are not able to give us a precise 
date on which they expect the Reserve Bank to be established, on 
■the tdbei hand there tue others who hold the opinion that it niay 
lake m many more yea 3 s than we imagine before the Reserve Bank 
is h triued. 


Vow , as a layman, [ do not pretend to judge between those two 
opinions, but what I would say is this. Without coiiuoiitting 
myself io the four conditions with legard to the establishment of 
the IJ Bank which are mentioned on page 4 of the Report, 
namely, that the Indian budgetary position should be assured, 
fbai the existing short-term debt both in London and in India 
should be substantially reduced, that adequate reserves should have 
been aenimulated and that India's normal export surplus should 
lujve been assured/' I do suggest that I should not like to be a 
party to any scheme which contemplates that, if there is to he no 
Receive Bank, theie is to be no responsibility at the Centre in 
India, Therefore I should not agree to any system of provincial 
mmnumr which resulted from your non-compliance with this pre- 
mpiLite, namely, the establishment of the Federation. It is per- 
teoily true that the Report safeguards that position in the last 
paragraph on page V I will venture to read that and make just 
a feu comments on it: cc It is on the basis of this assurance by the 
5>meiary of State that some members of the Committee have been 
able to accept this part of the Report, and they reserve their right 
f ? P os hi°u should delay in the establishment 

of the Bank seem likely to result in postponement of the inaugu- 
mhm oM he Federation I wish it to be clearly understood that 
my pusition is— and I believe it is the position of many on this side 
Thai it you should find, after making the best efforts which you 
I accepi your assurance, Sir, on that matter — 
fiiat it is impossible for you to inaugurate the Federation, with 
respoiiNibility^at^fhe Centre, you must not assume that we then 

• gw to provincial autonomy or to any change in the constitution 

:t! h : i enire ' reserve to ourselves then the liberty of making 
•n with Te gnvd to responsibility at the Centre in 

Rnfisli India as we may be advised to make at that time. 

* ^ therefore in the friendliest spirit wish to tell you that that 

if our position. r < 

T will pass on now to another item of our programme, l am 
tealrng with what are known as the Financial Safeguards. I do 

Z i ^ Hem of subject. I will leave 

to oflm XI lends of mine the task" of dealing with those which 

SU i * Iilce to make my position md the 

position of several others as plain Iks I possibly can. So far as 
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Finance is cujicei ned wo note with pleasuie ami with satiMiutiou 
that there is no truth in (he nmmuis w Inch w e) e pi opulent at *nn j 
time that it was (lie jiiieniion oi 11 . M. Government to revive 
Finance. J note with gratification (hat H. M. Gove mm out do 
intend to tiamtei Finame to popular control. So f ai I am 
satisfied, blit when coining to tin* Saleguards 1 have one or two 
observations to make. We have named -and i think we were 
honourably hound to agioe — that them should be eve 13 po-Mbie 
guarantee given to ilio members of ihe Scimc^ that then mlnGcm 
emoluments, and pensions — that is to say, (hen lights hi n am 
guaranteed by statute — should he poseiwd and mainui'oed "tan 
We have agreed that them should he * Statutory f hat at * v *h M 
sei vices. Now, I approach (he vdiole question bom the point 01 
t iew of a lawyer who has to deal with the claims <[ thdvoi" and 
( 1 editors even’ day of (his liio, I do not pretend to 1 j.pie^s anv 
opinion on the mysteries ot finance. 1 h<ive that to hi Htr * 
others. But what I do sav is that undoubtedly a creditor m or ^deu 
to get hack his money, and not utils to get hack his .ami w , 0111 
to see that the security on which lie lias advanced that money siutli 
not he impaired until he gets it hack. That is not only a sound 
legal principle, hut an equally sound moial one. So hu asyimt m 
concerned I wish to declare that it is not our intention Umt the 
security of the British investor, either with regard to shoit-emhT 
loans or other loans, should be impaired in any degree orme^me; 
and if it is thought to he impaired hy the Finance Minister ot 
the future or by the Legislature, I recognise that it would be a 
legitimate case 'for the Viceroy to step in for the protMinn of 
that security. It is for that reason that 1 decided, lest there m^ht 
he misunderstanding, or, what is worse, misrepresentation oi my 
position in my own country or your country,, to suhmil tw po- 
sitions to Sir Samuel Hoare and the Financial SateguauLs 

Committee. 

The first proposition which 1 gave in n.v written n.emoramlrrm 
is this : I recognise lire validity of the claim flat the l.utisl. 
investor’s or for the matter of that, any investor a security should 
not be impaired, and the Governor General may he re^.eu viih 
power to secure the maintenance of that security unimpaired. 

The second proposition is this: my objection is not to the 
Governor General being vested during the hauisitional pei u rm 1 
nower effectively to secure the discharge oi the obligation in q rai 
to Reserved Departments and Services, but to a general phrase 
the content of which seems to me to be too elastic and indefinite. 

mi . has reference to those words which find a place in the 
Report twlTZlhl stability and credit. ¥y position at 
the 1 Committee was, and is that if you can show me yhat aie jom 
apprehensions in repaid to that security being impaired or to the 
manner in which that security is going to be impaired, 1 .'should 
“S it tny duty as far as possible to remove your legitimate 
apprehensions^; hut 'if I am asked to put my signature to a phrase 
which may mean anything or which may mean nothing in practice. 
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then 1 do hesitate to put my signatme to a document like Ihi*. 
Sup poring in an culinary I. 0. t T . a creditor insists on the debtor 
saying that he will pay interest at the rate of ^ five per cent, 
etc.”; 1 do not think any debtor would be justified in putting his 
signal me to a document of that character. Therefore my objection 
ib that the winds are too elastic. They may mean something to 
imancieis. 1 do not pretend to be a finaneiei ; I am a layman and 
a lawyer. Then-done until the thing is made clear to me — 1 hope 
(he position will not be neeessaiy — I cannot make up my mind to 
ague to a general pin aseology of that character. Sir, I will say 
no mme with regaid to that mattei. But there is one aspect or 
the question which I would like to present to you and through you 
1o your countrymen in the City and to eveiy British investor. 
India is not a ioieign countiy to you; India has not been a foreign 
country to you during the last 150 years; and I refuse to believe 
that the British investor is as bad or is as suspicious as lie is 
sometimes represented to be. I think the British investor is a man 
of courage, and, as every investor takes coinage to make his profit, 
so does he. He deals with countries which do not owe any 
allegiance to the King-Emperor; he makes his profit, he loses too. 
Look at your investments in South America. Look at your invest- 
ments in other parts of the world. You could afford to deal with 
Persia, and you know what is the issue now'. You could afford to 
deal with some men of your race and of your colour and of your 
religion acioss the channel and you know what is the position now 

Well, personally speaking I think you w T ili not be justified in 
bringing up against me the misdeeds of others who have dis- 
appointed you. You are certainly entitled to bring up the misdeeds 
of my own oounfciymen against me; you can certainly say: there 
aie some men who have indulged in wild talk in my country, who 
have talked of repudiation of debts and tilings of that kind. I 
am not one of those men who believe in repudiation. It may be 
said that there are a few’ thousand men, although that is not 
literally true; literally it is true only of a few men. They may 
have talked of repudiation, but there are hundreds of millions of 
men in my country who are prepared to honour their obligations. 
Therefore I ask you to proceed in a more trustful spirit with us. 
Do not treat us as if we were absolutely strangers to you, or as if 
we had nothing to do with you in history. Why this nervousness? 
What is the cause of this nervousness? We are -willing to meet 
all your legal claims and obligations, but humanly it is impossible 
for ns to satisfy your whims, your suspicions, your spirit of distrust. 

I therefore make a very earnest appeal to the British investor 
not to lose his courage in relation to a eounfity which owes common 
allegiance to tiny King- Emperor, and which has been a member of 
the British Empire during the lari hundred years, and which will 
remain a member o# the British Empire if you once establish your 
political relations with India on a sounder footing. Once you do 
it you will advance the credit of India. If you fail to satisfy 
the political aspirations of India — (and let nte* tell you that they 
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ure very live political aspirations, not confine- 1 !] to the intellectual 
classes asxy longer)' — the credit oi India will go down. 

1 do not wish to eider into financial jugglery, 1 do not under- 
stand how the i atio, or the exchange, or find kind ot thing, can 
demolish the credit of a country; but as a politic ian I do say that 
it is on the political side that yon can secure the credit ot India. 
That must be your hist duty and last duty now. 

1 will try to bring my speech to a conclusion as soon as possible, 
but there are just one oi two jemaiks moie that I will venture to 
offer. First of all, one of the questions which has been raised is 
whether there should be a Financial Advmer appointed in India. 
The position that I took before the finance Commit fee was this: 

I am not a financier; 1 am unable to say uliethei, on financial 
giounds, iheie is need of a Financial Adviser; but as a constitu- 
tional lawyer w 7 ho has been taking some interest jii these matters 
for the last few yeais, and as one who has had some experience of 
the working of the Government of India, 1 hav e eveiv sympathy 
with the Governor General of the futme. You axe making" his 
task moie onerous than anybody else.s at the piesent moment. 
Although it might be that we should have a Reading oi an Irwin 
in future in India, yet I should doubt whether even men of that 
calibre would feel perfectly happy in their isolation when they 
-were called upon from day to day to exercise their discretion 
without advice. It is for that reason that I think it may very 
well be that the Viceroy of the futme may requiie an independent 
adviser, but when you talk of a Financial Adviser let me tell yon 
what I understand that Financial Adviser to be. I do ^ not 
understand him io be the representative . of any interests either 
in England or in my country; certainly not of any financial 
interests either in the City or in Bombay or in Calcutta. That is 
iny conception of a Financial Adviser I maintain that he should 
be appointed by the Governor General in consultation with his 
Ministers; that his position should approximate as nearly as may 
be to that of the Auditor General ; that he should be above party 
politics; and not connected wit h any party either in India or in 
England. Further, I should take every precaution that human 
language is susceptible of providing, that this Financial Adviser 
will not be a rival Finance Minister. I am fully aware of the 
position of the Financial Adviser in Egypt, and X do not want 
the Egyptian experience to be repeated in India, I tell you that 
frankly. It would be a perfectly legitimate thing for the Financial 
Adviser on questions of international finance or any other question 
to give advice to the Government of the day or to the Governor- 
General. There his function ends, and his opinion, in my view, 
must be brought to the notice of the Legislature too, ^ because 
whatever else you may think of the Legislature T dey think that 
if the Legislature is dealt with properly you will find it will give 
the utmost possible consideration to the advice of an expert in 
regard to whom it feels assured that there are no political motives 
behind his advice. That is my view o! the Financial Adviser. I 
would also say that you must indicate that this is not going to be 
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coDipulbOi ily ti peimanent feature of the constitution, Litiiei you 
must fix a time limit or you must leave it open to the Legi&latuie 
to exercise its constitutional pressure on the Viceioy in le&aid to 
the continuance or discontinuance of this featuie of the constitution. 

1 say only constitutional influence and nothing xnoie than that. 

I will pass on now to another featuie ot the Constitution which 
is hound to attract considerable notice in India, ill. Jayakai was, 
in uiv bumble judgment, quite light in saying that youi Constitu- 
tion is going to he judged in India by tv o tests. ^ The fil'd is 
Does it give India a substantial amount of financial independence? 
The second is: What is the position of India going to be in legard 
to Dele 11 c e? Attcn the djsemdon that took place in open Con- 
ference, some of us ventuicd to address the Secretary ot Stat*q and 
the Secret ai y of Stale was good enough to invite us to attend a 
kind of infen mal meeting at the India Office. We explained our 
position to him carefully on that occasion, and we have embodied 
our opinions in a lettei to liim. I will briefly tell you what our 
position 1 m. We accept, although I am sure that this is not the 
opinion of everybody in India, that the control of the Anny during 
the period of transition should be in the hands of the Governor 
General, and we do not look upon the period of transition as a veiy 
long one. We also agree that, «o far as the Army Budget is 
concerned, it shall be independent of the vote of the Legislature, 
bat we have a few suggestions to make on this matter. Om first 
suggestion is that, so far as supply is concerned, it should be left 
originally to a Committee consisting of the representatives of the 
Governor General, the Army Member— it may be the Commander- 
i ii-Chief or both; it is for the Governor General to decide — the 
Federal Finance Minister, the Federal Prime Minister and also 
other Ministers who may be appointed in that behalf. Whether this 
Committee will be appointed by Statute or by an Instrument of 
Instruction is a question which 1 can only answer if I know whether 
you are going to place your Instrument of Instruction on a statutory 
basis. The second point that we fake with regard to this is that 
the Army Member in future should be a man to be selected from 
the members of the Legislature who represent either British India 
or Indian States, and we say this because we think that such a 
member will be a bridge between the Governor General and the 
Army and the Legislature. He will be able to interpret the views 
of the one to the other, and he will in our humble judgment carry 
far greater influence than any other person whom you may appoint 
to that office. Then we say that, so far as the Tndianisation of the 
Annv is concerned, you should introduce or reproduce the passage 
in the Thomas Committee’s Eepoxt to the effect that the Defence 
of India will he the increasing concern of India and not of Great 
Britain alone. If your experts feel that preambles are out of 
fashion at the moment, or that you can add a clause to that effect 
in this statute, you can introduce it somewhere or other in the 
Instrument of Instruction, provided only that the Instrument has 
a statutory basi% Otherwise we should ask you to introduce a 
clause to that effect somewhere in this Statute. 
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Then again we say ill at statutory obligation should devolve upon 
the Governor General to take every possible step to Tudianise the 
Axmy within the shortest possible time compatible villi the solely 
of the < ouutiy ami the efficiency of the At my. Frankly 1 am one 
oi those who have always stood by the let oimaendat ions of Lord 
llawlinsonh Committee, and I believe 1 am i ^presenting the geneia] 
feeling oi niany of my count] ymen who have taken an interest 
in this sal) jet t when 1 say that file Repent of the recent Committee 
which was appointed in consequence ot Hie ie< ominendations of 
the Thomas Committee .Report has failed to altoid sat isfaclion in 
India. 


Sh ifumj (iuhuij: Question.” 

iSn J cj >S<(pi u ; Well, it may have altoi ded some peisons satistac- 
tion aft ei they had i etiied but it has not attended satisfaction to the 
young men who w anted to entei the Aimy! Therefore it seems 
necessary that Hie Governor General diould have a programme ot 
his own prepared by military experts. We also claim that the 
Iiidiirn Legislature should have the lesponsibility given to it of 
maintaining and expanding military education in India and the 
Institutions established for that purpose. I will not refer to what 
you, Sir Samuel, said the other clay in regard to the reduction of 
British troops, as I understand that the question is under the 
consideration of H. M. Government; we can afford to wait. But 
in regard to military expenditure there is and has been a very 
strong feeling, voiced by men who have studied the question and 
are competent to speak on it authoritatively, that there is consider- 
able room for economies in army expenditure. We are not so 
unreasonable as to ask you to agree to any particular figure at the 
present moment, but we do think that there should be at least a 
Committee of Independent Indians and British experts appointed 
to investigate the problems, to explore further avenues for the 
reduction of army expenditure, so that the expenditure may be 
brought as soon as circumstances permit to near the pre-War level. 
I am not permitting myself or anybody to any definite figure, but 
we at lea^t want the problem to be explored. 

And lastly, Sir, we say Ihat those distinct ions in the matter of 
recruitment which have prevented certain classes from adopting 
the Army as their career should be clone away with. In this 
respect I would unreservedly associate myself with the demands of 
my friend, Dr. Ambedkar. 

That is all that I wish to say with regard to these specific items 
which we have brought to the notice of the Secretary of State. I 
do suggest to you, Sir, in all humility that if you fail to afford 
satisfaction on this part of our work, you -will have failed in a very 
large degree. Therefore a definite pronouncement from you on 
this part of our work which I invite you to make in all sincerity 
will considerably help the reception of the Constitution in my 
‘country* 
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I will now pass on to one oilier matter and tlien come to a con- 
clusion. With regard to the powers of the Govemoi -General and 
the Governor, we all recognise that so far as the Governor-General 
is concerned lie must have a reserve of power to fall hack upon in 
case of grave emergency or in case of breakdown, and that power 
to 11 he useful to him on occasions of a gravely critical character. 
But we have considerable doubts as to whether you should duplicate 
that machinery by giving a power of that character to the Governor 
as veil, 1 will not take any further time in dealing with the other 
specific items of the programme which we have been discussing. 

Xow, Secretary of State, howsoever good the Constitution may 
he, ultimately the question which arises is: Is that Constitution 
going to be acceptable to the people of India? There was nothing 
wiser than the remark made by the Prime Minister in his speech 
that a Constitution of an agreed character has a greater chance of 
success than a Constitution which is imposed upon a country. 
Those of us who may agree to this Constitution realise the difficulties 
in our own country. We feel that it is not merely our duty but 
it is also your duty to mobilise public opinion in favour of that 
Constitution in my country. And 1 do suggest, Sir, that unless 
we are able to convince the political classes which have been taking 
deep interest in these matters — classes who have been a source of 
trouble to you and of trouble to some of us unless we are able to* 
convince them, the chances of the Constitution making a wide 
appeal to the country are of a very limited character. May I say 
in all sincerity that there axe some matters on which I very radi- 
cally differ and have differed from the Congress in ray country. 
But with all my difference from the Congressmen, I hold that so 
far as Mr. Gandhi is concerned, he sums up in his personality the 
highest degree of self-respect of India and the highest degree of 
patriotism in the country. 

I do say this to you that the present state of things in my 
country cannot he allowed to continue very much longer without 
causing serious prejudice to the work which he have been doing in 
the midst of so much unpopularity, I am not one of those men 
who would like to keep the Congressmen out of the constitution 
and I make a confession to you that I should consider it my duty 
to persuade every single Congressman whom I could influence to 
come ixmide the constitution and to work it. I do not wish them to 
be treated as outlaws. Tf we are to discuss these things with whom 
are we to discuss them? — with men who are behind prison bars or 
with men who are free? I know that so far as Mr. Gandhi is 
concerned, he will simply refuse to discuss any political question 
with me or with Mr. Jayakar or with anyone else inside jail. He 
is far too honourable to break any rule of the jail. I know that I 
had immense difficulties in persuading him to discuss these things 
with me when I saw him two years ago and that was when I went 
with the permission of Lord Irwin* not as his emissary as I was 
represented at that time by my critics to have gone, hut because 
Mr. I ayakar and I felt that it was necessary for us to intervene 
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at that time. On your own showing* — -I do not wish to discuss a c. m 
policy — the situation in India has implored. Thai is the statement 
which I read this morning and simiku statements have keen made 
on previous occasions within i he last lew vceeks. It the situal ion 
lias improved to this extent do you think that you are improving 
the chances of constitutional methods and ot tins constitution being 
accepted in nay country by keeping 1 0 , ()<)() or 1 I do not know 

the exact number o£ men in jail, men who may be thoioughlv 
wrong — and I believe they were wiong — in the methods they 
adopted, but who nevertheless have gone to jail because of tbei? 
opinions and because ot certain activities;' Chin you keep Mr. 
Grandlu any longer in jailf* (rive us a chance to discuss with mu 
own countrymen these high problems w hich we have been discussing 
xv itli you. Why should you be nervous of fbe hit lire? You h n e 
recently taken ample powers which should enable you to cope with 
any grave situation which may arhe. I am making an earnest 
appeal to you to consider the situation and 1 tell you that I Imre 
never known in my thirty years* experience as a public* man so much 
bitterness, so much hostile feeling in Indian homes as I have wit- 
nessed during the last few months. 1 should like to correct. that 
impression which prevails here. If we are to discuss these things, 
if rve are to mobilise the opinion of our own count lymen, if you 
want to cany the largest possible amount- of opinion in our countiy, 
give us a free chance. Whether the Conference will agiee to om 
proposals or whether they will reject them I cannot say. If they 
agree, nothing better can happen. If they refuse to agree, that 
will be their responsibility. We shall have done our duty and yen 
wall have clone your duty, and I therefore ask you,. Sir,, at thi« 
time — I do not want to take advantage of the soft feelings in eyeiy 
English heart during Christmas;—!' am putting it on .a practical 
business basis — -whether you can afford to go on with this Constitu- 
tion without taking the largest possible measure of opinion with 
you in the country. Sir, I contend — and I am borne out in ibis 
by my reading of English history — the situation in India, grave 
as it may have been according to opinion here, has not been un- 
known in English history in other countries. You have had to 
deal with situations similar to this in Ireland and in other parts of 
the world, and there has always come a. time when your policy 
has been revised. You have had to revise vour policy in other 
parts of vour Empire, and I ask you to revise . your policy now, 
bo that you may inspire a spirit of hopefulness in our country, so 
that people may feel that now the prospect before them is brighter 
and all the distrust and all the misapprehensions in the country 
may disappear, as your fog and mist sometimes disappear here. I 
have nothing more to say. 

Lord Peel: Sir Samuel, I certainly do not propose to follow 
Sir Tej Rapru in his very eloquent and comprehensive review of 
the whole situation both' in principle and in detail. Indeed, I 
think a great many of the questions will no doubt be dealt with by 
you to-morrow and I am well aware that a great many others mush 
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do speak and are not de&iious of on all-night sifting. Therefore I 
shall wake one or iwo ve iv general obsei vat ions. 

I must first of all disclaim altogether the suggestion Sir Tej 
Supra that I belong to the honourable persuasion of the die-hards. 
CouainJy Mr. (dun chill would repulse me with indignation if that 
was suggested. Again, may I say that I do not desire to disclose 
any mociHS, because recently a debate in the House of Lords has 
slum r* the terrible consequences and penalties. that are attached to 
any performance? I speak therefore with reseive and caution. 

Sir Tt'j Sap i a : fa mint you defy those threats ? 

/bo7: Not in the House to which I belong! They wei e 
diced ed, I agiee, at the othei House. 

Sir Tej Sapru icferied to the question, oi the establishment of 
provincial responsibility. Of course, I was one of those who weie 
veiv anxious that that question should be taken up at once and that 
pi ovinrui] responsibility should He established, and I thought that 
possibly, when you had got those provinces with their new sense of 
responsibility, you might have built up on that a Federation 
moie informed perhaps by the knowledge and experience of the 
provinces. 1 have never been quite persuaded that, for a time at 
least, Provincial responsibility of that kind was incompatible with 
the pie^ent form of Government, and I felt that the strong objection 
to the establishment of responsibility was very largely due to some 
feai or suspicion, if you like, that the changes might rest there, 
and that the Government might be content with the establishment 
of that Provincial responsibility alone. But I was not moved by 
that argument, because I naturally trust the declarations of mv 
own countrymen. 

May i } ust say one word about this Conference as compared with 
others, because one has a standard of comparison as a member of 
two previous Conferences. I certainly think this Conference has 
been more practical and perhaps less rhetorical than the others. 
AS e have got a good deal closer to the facts and realities of things, 
and tiny structure we have been trying to build up is far more 
definite in its outlines and far more filled up in detail than anything 
at the two previous Conferences. Nevertheless we owe those Con- 
ferences some debt of gratitude because they bad to grapple with 
the i aw material of the matter. They did a great deal to define 
the problems, and that, after all, is a large first step towards their 
set fl cun eat. 

1 must allude cm a final occasion like this to the very dramatic 
event which took place at St. James* s Palace when we heard the 
epoch-making declaration of the Princes that they were going to 
enter the Federal system, Thai very solemn pronouncement on 
their part, of course, made the whole difference to the situation. It 
turned the whole business in a new direction at a time when we 
were discussing whether there would be a unitary or federal system 
for India, and if most profoundly affected public opinion in this 
* country and made it turn ’far more readily towards si federal solu- 
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tion. Indeed I regard Federation ‘without the Prince-^ turning h 
as really an impossible business. 1 believe they are an e^ential 
part of a united India. 

1 was little sorry to hear Sir Tej ftapiu talking* about set date- 
for these different periods. I feel (hat with the wioimoib changes 
and movements (hat are going on, a definite date is veiy difficult 
to settle, and 1 am conteui with the deelaiation of the Government 
that anyhow they will do all they can to piess on the mailer with 
all their effoils. Indeed, [ know that during the months tint have 
elapsed since the last Conference an enormous amount of \un k has 
bee]] done on these diffeieni problems in India and ceGainh leoe. 

Now, the pioposed Constitutional changes follow on and an* 
leally a nutuial consequence of (he development that has ahemlv 
taken place. In fact, 1 may say that they arise naiuialh fimn the 
different pledges, undertakings, and pronouncements that have been 
made by different governments — I go back further perhaps than 
the year J 91 T — and these have led to a leconsiderat ion of the whole 
problem of Indian Government, They have iesulted in this Con- 
ference itself, not merely in the proposals for the transfer oi agreed 
spheres of activity to purely Indian influence and authority,^ but 
have done a great deal in the laborious marking out of the limits 
and divisions between the authority which is retained through the 
Governor General in the hands of this country and that which is 
handed over to the Indian Ministers. 

Now that has been, of course, a gigantic task, and there have 
been great differences of opinion on that. Perhaps some of our 
Indian colleagues have been rather too ready, in my view, to rely 
too much upon definitions — those exact defini lions with which we 
fry to tie the complexity of public affairs. Sometimes we have 
rather relied upon general statements which we thought were moie 
suited to a flexible system, and are certainly more in accord with 
our ideas in this country where we prefer Constitutions to gxov 
rather than to be made) and where our experience of elaborate 
written Constitutions is not perhaps so very great. But while we 
have been dwelling upon these reservations, discussing them in 
great detail and carefully inspecting them, I think perhaps, very 
naturally, we have forgotten to look or were noi looking so much 
at the very real and great transfer of authority which on the other 
side is taking place and being handed over to Indian Ministers. 
When you specify certain things and place all the others in a 
general" statement j the things which you reserve are apt to loom 1 
think— anyhow on paper— rather larger than that which is embraced 
in these more general words. 

I should like to say juat one word about the attitude of some, 
anvliow, of my countrymen towards what are considered to he 
hafeomards, why they lav stress upon them and whv they want them 
to he within their limits real and operative. I do not think, first 
of all that they arise from any mere desire to retain power and 
authority. I think they arise ‘ from -what is really a Terr deep 
sentiment of obligation and responsibility which they felt, and* 
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their ancestors before them, to India for say 150 years; and before 
desiring' to lilt some of that msponsibility from their own shoulders 
1 think 1 hey are really and sincerely anxious that those new respon- 
sibilities shall be properly curried out by those to whom they are 
transferred. 

And again— because this has been referred to by Sir Tej Sapru— 
no doubt many of those very violent statements that have been 
made in India* by persons of considerable standing in that country 
have done a gieat deal to alarm and disturb large sections of public 
opinion. 1 do not at all doubt what Sir Tej said, that he and his 
friends and thousands and thousands of people in India for instance 
with regard to the payment of debts, are just as responsible and 
just dot pi mined to see justice done as any other people in the 
world. But of course these statements are largely made in the 
newspapers. They have some reverberation here, and I only men- 
tion it in order to get one’s Indian colleagues to realise, as they 
do realise, that these statements do considerable harm and affect 
public opinion in this country. 

The oilier feeling as regards this state of things is I think that 
many here feel that where the whole world system as it were has 
been shaken and where these terrible economic disturbances have 
taken place, many of which have been alluded to hv Sir Tej Sapru 
in his speech, we do feel I think, some of us, rather more anxiety 
than we otherwise should feel about the setting up of a new financial 
and economic system in India and our responsibility for it. 

Some of us feel also that quite apart from these difficulties, 
economic and social, you are really being plunged in India into 
ihe work of government and into the organisation of an immense 
number of problems which have never been faced at any time in 
the world's history by any federal government that has been set 
up. You have got not only to deal with relations between the 
(Autre and the Provinces, not only with relations between that 
central government and the Government here, but between the 
Centre and the States with all their different traditions and organ- 
isation and between the States and the Provinces. Those problems 
together constitute so large an area of new business that I think 
with our own experience of Government we feel you are really 
faced with a gigantic task. Again you are developing self-govern- 
ment in India at the very time when in many countries of the 
world popular government, responsible government, has not got 
perhaps quite the same reputation as it had forty or fifty years 
ago. With this system not so much in favour you are to ‘start 
with an unexampled area of problems to deal with. I hope, of 
course, that this new system which we are trying to set up and 
that all our efforts here will bear the richest fruit. I was very 
glad to hear Sir Tej Sapru say that he and Ms friends would do 
their utmost in India to bring the largest section of Congress into 
their new activities and into the working of the Federation. But 
it must be clear that unless they succeed in their effort— and I am 
sure their efforts will be genuine and Energetic— with all the in- 
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herent difficulties there are in these problems it will lie extremely 
difficult fo 3* this new lederai system to work with success. If they 
do succeed in those efforts they will not only have deserved well of 
their county but I think they will have shown themselves very 
lemaikable and very successful statesmen, I do not wish to detain 
you longer this evening, I can only express the hope that the 
old historic union of Indians and Englishmen, changed indeed into 
forms unsuspected by our ancestors, "will continue and that a new 
association built on the strong* basis of co-operation and good will 
will be the great contribution — perhaps the greatest con trihut ion — 
made in this our gen eiation to world history and to woild achieve- 
ment . 

Sn Samuel TIoare : I will now call upon Lord Heading to address 
us and in doing so I should like to thank him for the very great 
help he has given us throughout the proceedings of this Conference. 

Lord Rending : I associate myself entirely with what has just 
fallen from Lord Peel. I do not intend at this time of night and 
with the list of speakers that I have just seen to lake up time in 
discussing details. I do wish, sitting as we are here together for 
the last time discussing this subject at this Conference, just to 
emphasise the change that has come over the relations between 
British Indians and ourselves since the Hound Table Conference 
first started. I well recall the doubts that there were in the minds 
of many, I am glad that, as regards the political parties in this 
country, there was in substance no difference of opinion, although 
perhaps in one party tliere was a little more hesitation about 
entering into Conferences. But we have travelled a long way since 
we first met, and, in particular, I should like to draw attention to 
the fact — without intending in the slightest degree to go into any 
details with regard to any difficulties which have arisen — that we 
have a Secretary of State who is a Cabinet Minister in the Con- 
servative party and who has devoted untold efforts not only during 
these weeks but during the whole time he has been eni rusted with 
the position of Secretary of State for India, and I should like, on 
behalf of the Parliamentary party I represent, to tender him a 
tribute of gratitude and, let me add, of ^admiration for the way 
in which he has carried out his work. TCe can all appreciate the 
demands made upon his time and, may X add, his pat len c e , which 
I believe to be one of the first attributes of a Statesman. Seeing, 
as we have, Sir Samuel in this position, with all the difficulties that 
he has had to encounter and young as he is, if I may be permitted 
to refer to his age, I may say that he has already shown that he 
has all those qualities of experience and wisdom which come to the 
man who is entrusted with public affairs and realises the tremendous 
responsibility which is placed upon his shoulders. 

Mav I add also a most cordial endorsement of what Sir Tej 
Sapru so happily said with regard to the Civil Servants? X would 
include if X may, not only those here But those m India and those 
from this country who went out either at the head of Commissions 
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or ih meiuheis of Commissions who Cave all given the best of tbeii 
attention to the pioblems that conhont us. 

1 tan only add that till (if us who have had to consult those 
lespoiiMble at the India Office < annoi have failed to admiie the 
piomptness with which they have 1 seized the points which aie put 
to them and the marvellous lapidify with which they manage to 
translate them, sometimes even while we aie still talking, into 
editions which we can cniry away. 

3huv, I will pass on to the mote geneial question. My own view 
oi these c on tenon es is that we gain an advantage by discussion and 
examination oi all the vaiiovn pioblems m older to arrive at ionite 
and agieemente, but in the mam I would say that the gieatest gain 
ot these conference^ is the gieatei spiiit of tiust and confidem e that 
is hioug'ht about between us both. The lelations between Biitish 
India and ourselves in tliis counter have greatly improved suite we 
have had the opportunity of attending these confei elites, and since 
those ot our country who were unacquainted with the men of 
intellect, character, capacity, sagacity and wisdom, to be found in 
India, have had the advantage of learning to laio%v them. I think 
myself that is a great point. 

May 1 in this lespect only just recall, as did Lord Peel, that we 
should acknowledge the debt w’e ow’e to the Piinces of India for the 
pail ihev played in this matter, for the spontaneous action at the 
beginning of the Conference which changed the whole situation. 
I am a profound believer in the Federation of all-India, and I 
believe it is by these means that we are laying sure foundations 
for the stability of government in India for more years than even 
some of you much younger than I will ever see. 

I realise also that during these discussions we have been con- 
fronted with very serious pioblems. This Federation must really 
stand by itself. There is no histoiy of the creation of Federations* 
which can tnen approach the stupendous character of this Federa- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at that wre have had difficulties, 1 
think we aie to he congratulated on the amount of agreement which 
we have reached. If you look back to the early days it will 
perhaps surprme some of you to think how far w r e have progressed 
and how great a distance we have ti a veiled in agreement, parti- 
culaily because of this bust Conference. I rejoice veiv much that 
you, Mr. Seeietaiy of State, in the eventual disposition you made 
with regard to the Conference, enabled ms to meet all our friends 
from India so that we have been able to investigate and discuss 
these problems in the best spirit and with a desire on both sides 
to try to i each a solution acceptable to both. 

I ^ have had the greatest sympathy with what has been advanced 
by Kir Tej Kupni, Mr. Tayakar, and all our British Indian friends,, 
as also by the representatives of the Princes. There have been 
differences, but let us realise this now that we are at the end of 
the Conference that the differences between us are very rarely if 
indeed at all differences of principle. They are mainly differences 
in the method of carrying out principles to which we have agreed. 
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I am veiy struck, by tonsideiing as I did tills evening between 
the Committee and coming* heie, with the numbei ot principles 
upon which we have produced agreement. If we recall the e*ul\ 
stages, paiticulaily in the Contei enro at the beginning ot 19-11, 
we remember that many matters were left undiscussed because there 
was not time, but we did agree upon certain Altai principles. I 
remember discussions between Sir* Tej Sapnr and a numbei of 
British Indian representatives and myself and others with regard 
to these points. The matters weie lett open for further cornu < i era - 
iion when we came to fill in all the details of the constitution. Bo 
far as I know there is no single point upon winch we then came 
to an expression ot view in which there is any diilerenee ol substan- 
tial principle between, let us say. Sir Tej Sap?u and others who 
have spoken on tin’s subject and ourselves. AYe have progressed 
to some extent, and particularly in tin's that a (jovernmeiit ot 
totally different complexion, but ilca eitlieless embodying the poli- 
tical parties of the day, aie agreed upon the poli<v to he pursued 
and have given the best proof of it by the action of the Secretary 
of State. 

All I would ask of those who are now going back to India is 
to remember, whenever they are confronted with difficulties there, 
as no doubt they will he, Ilia t the position of difficulty is not 
^entirely confined to them. AYe have our difficulties ; we have had 
them for a long period; most of them are known to you. AYhai we 
have to do is to seek to arrive at a solution between us of these 
problems in a way which will be agreeable not only to British 
India but also of course to the Princes and to ourselves in this 
country, so that we can when the Bill is introduced into Parliament 
present a picture to them which the British public will be ready 
to accept. AYe have travelled a very long way in this direction. 
I was delighted to hear what Lord Peel said. He is always 
interesting and generally also amusing. This at any rate stands 
clear that we are agreed' as to what we want to put forward; that 
you are agreed with us as to the main principles upon which ihe 
Constitution will be built. The differences between us are differ- 
ences rather of methods in t-airying out the principles to which we 
have agreed, AYhen you consider this and when you have to 
^explain this in India 1 will ask you in particular io remember one 
most important feature. Perhaps the greatest difficulty that we 
have had duiing this Conference, as no doubt most of us foresaw, 
was in relation to Finance. I ^ will only add that, save in one 
i espeet, everything that has originally been said with regard to 
Finance is being carried out by the agreements which we have 
•already reached. There is one respect, no doubt, in which it is 
right to say that there is a variation. That is in regard to the 
measures that it was hoped might be devised for the purpose of 
enabling a transfer before the Reserve Bank was brought into 
proper existence and effectiveness, by which the transfer of Finance 
could be made. I have myself tried again and again to reach a 
solution of this. I have definitely staled my own view with regard 
sto it. I was anxious that we should be able to find some means of 
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facilitating thh transfer. But unioitunately it has been found to 
be iiupohbiide. We have tiled every way which, perhaps might be 
ot use, but it lum been found to be impossible. It they bear in 
mind that simultaneously with that pioposal you have to create 
vour Reserve Bank with all that it means, those who are move 
i ami liar with Finance perhaps than us will realise how difficult 
and indeed how impossible it became. That is the only variation 
that 1 have been able to find in anything that was originally dis- 
cussed, and which was eventually put forward by the Prime 
Minister in January of 1931, and what we are discussing now. 
But do } e member this that those difficulties are not of our creation; 
they are not ot the Government's creation; they have really nothing 
to do with our position heie; they are entirely due to the woild 
conditions. 

When we began to discuss this question no one imagined that 
at ike end of 1932 we should be in ^ the position in which we find 
ourselves at the present moment. Difficulties might arise we knew, 
but we thought that they would be more easily surmounted* The* 
point 1 wish to impress upon yon — and I am sure that those who 
have been attending the Committee dealing with Financial . Safe- 
guards will readily appreciate it— is that all these obstacles in the 
way of making the transfer arise from the present condition of the 
world and not from any w T ant of desire to carry out any promises 
that were made by Government. Let me now in a few sentences 
refer to some of the observations of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on 
finance. I am not going into detail because the Report shows 
what is the situation between us. I do not myself detect any 
general difference of opinion in principle between what Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru told us in his speech and what fell in the main from 
our British Indian colleagues at the Committee on Financial Safe- 
guards. The difficulty that has arisen is how to carry out this 
principle. We have tried all kinds of ways and have not been 
able to meet exactly on common ground but I think that our 
Indian colleagues will agree that the Government has done its 
utmost to meet them and has met them wherever it was found 
possible. Wherever it has not been found possible it is because of 
conditions in this country. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru placed his 
argument in the main upon security for the British investor. He 
said he had no fault to find with the proposition that the investor 
must be secure. But I cannot help thinking that he rather left 
out of account the fact that it is not merely the financial assets 
to which a lender looks. He also thinks of those who are going 
to handle those financial assets. There is no want of trust at all 
but you have to remember when you make your transfer of finan- 
cial responsibility that you transfer not only the assets but you 
put in quite a different position those who have invested money. 
You must have^some general provision in order to give the same 
feeling of security to the investor in the future that he has to-day. 

Of course as the Federal Government develops and the administra- 
tion of finance by the minister is seen to be of a prudent and wise 
character that feeling of security will grow* But at the present 
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iiioiiient you have io bear in mind that you are making a change 
and in making that change you mud take care Ileal there is a 
saiegimid given not only io tile present investor but to the future 
investor because you will require to borrow money in this country 
again and again. I will not go into details with regard to the 
Reserve Bank, but I should like to refer Io one observation made 
about that by Mr. Jayakar. I quite understand that he lias not 
had much time to consider the Report and it is very difficult to deal 
with a Report such as this at short notice. I think that the 
suggestion he made that Federation was to be postponed because 
of this arose from the fact that the position as wo have understood 
it has always been that it was not desired to have provincial 
autonomy until there was responsibility at the CVnhe. Consequent- 
ly the two things must be brought about, if not exactly simultane- 
ously, at approximately the same time. I do not think that ve 
need be unduly pessimistic. I quite understood Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas when he asked the question c * How long r '? It may 
of course be three years or five years or even six years. Everything 
depends on the future of the world. If we are going, as L hope 
we may, to get a better condition of world affairs within the next 
year or two that would get rid of some of the difficulties which 
have been present to all our minds. I do hope it will be realised 
that the situation is not of our making but that it is the result of 
this great economic stress and financial trouble in the world. In 
conclusion let me express the fervent hope that as the result of 
these Conferences we are now getting near to the birth of the new 
constitution by means of the introduction of the Bill that is to 
come. We have to accustom om selves to the new state of thing's 
in our thoughts of the future and not to rely too much on the past. 
I could not help thinking, in listening to some of the arguments 
to-day, that we so constantly get back to the condition of affairs 
that exists now, in which the Government is of a very different 
character from that which we are seeking to set up. We have to 
realise that what we are seeking to do now is to work in a partner- 
ship between India and this country. What we are attempting 
to do is to build up so that there shall be real co-opera 1 ion and 
good-will between us, and I do believe that that will continue so 
long we work in the same spirit and with the trust which has 
been engendered between us, with the greater knowledge that we 
have of each other, with the greater understanding of our own 
difficulties, with the greater realisation that we are, on the Indian 
side and on the British, determined so far as it is humanly possibly 
to bring this Constitution into existence, and not only that but to 
carry it on, to work it, in the future, so that it will grow in 
strength and in trust and in confidence throughout the world and 
that the work that we have been doing will be regarded in the 
future, many years ahead, as one of the greatest achievements 
accomplished in the world’s history. 

Raja of Sarila ; As we are near the comp! el ion of our work, I 
beg leave to make a few observations of a general character and to 
indicate very briefly the point of view of those States which I 
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have the honoiu to represent. 1 must first ot all express my giate- 
tul thunk** to the Government for according me an oppoi tunity 
ot taking part in (he proceedings ot this confeienee, which I take it 
is an acknowledgment that the so-called small States have some 
v |hh ial < oiiirilmtioji to moke to the future Constitution or India, 
mid as such, deserve to he heard through theii special 
i t»pi esontal ives. 

* ihnniii me to say that when iui tlier stages ol < omtiimion 
mating aie gone thiougli similar opportunities should lie afioided. 

1 may he pel milted to mention in passing (hat the States tor which 
! < hum to -peak repi esent ahouf Id per cent, of the total aiea and 
about Id pei cent, of the total Indian States’ population. In the 
aggregate, therefore, this (lass of Spates uould no! constitute an in- 
significant factor in the future constitutional development of India, 
dm hopes and fears of the new Constitution are in (he main of the 
same t has aider a** those of the largei States. I do nor tluuetoie 
dcvij e to repeat what has been said by the spokesmen of the other 
States on the points of common interest. I would, however, 
emphasise very strongly that no discrimination of any fundamental 
character should be made between States and Stales on the triound 
of sisse, population, or revenue, in the institutions of the Federal 
Constitution. If there is any matter in which I and those I 
i epivseni feel more strongly than on others it is with regard to 
(he process of distribution of seats among the States. We are 
anxious that no discrimination should he made against us. I had 
occasion to express our opinion on this point at some length at 
last a ears Conference, and have no desire to repeat them to-dav* 
it is our earnest hope that H. M. Government will give very 
sympathetic consideration to this point. It must frankly he stated 
dial the Princes have failed to come 1o an agreed conclusion as 
regards the principle on which allocation of seats to Indian States 
should be made. Indeed, there is no hope of any agi cement being 
readied among them in this respect. II. M. Government will 
therefore have to give an award on this question, and speaking on 
behalf of the smaller States 1 desire to say that they are content to 
leave the decision on this highly conti oversi a l question entirely 
to the sense of justice and equity* of Jl. M. Government. 

The other point on which I should like to touch is with regard 
io the contributions of a tributiuy character made bv our States 
J referred to tins question before when the Committee's Report 
came before us, and only desire on this occasion to point out that 
•gf «>ntnbutiona in many cases operate as a real hardship to. 
States whose resources are limited as compared with others. 
Uie smaller the resources of a State, the more does the contribution 
hamper the administrative machinery though its amount may not 
represent 5 per cent, or any other given percentage of its resources. 
As my State does not pay any Tribute, I have no personal interest 
in the matter, but 1 would all the same plead most earnestly for 
early abolition of the Tributes. J 

• ? a observations as regards the exercise of the 

jui isdiction qt the federal Court within the territorial limits of 
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the^p .smaller States in lesped of Federal matters. Hen* again I 
liope that tlieie will be no distillation of any essential character 
between large States and small, but that all States which are at 
present in the enjoyment of jurisdictional rights should be enabled 
to invest their Judicial Courts with equal an i hoi it v to judge 
Federal issues, subject of course to an appeal to the Federal Court, 

1 tm si that there will be no difficulty experienced in giving effect 
to ibis idea, 

.Before 1 conclude 1 desiie to place on iccotd the deliberate 
opinion of the Slates tor whom I speak that they will gne then 
whole heai ted co-operation in promoting t lie Federal idea and in 
giving tl eir loyal adheienec to the new ( 1 onst j tut ion when it is 
set up. They recognise that the Fedei at ion of Bi it ish India along 
with the Indian States under the aegis ot the British Crown is 
the only sine way to the realisation of our common hopes and 
uspiidrions. There is, however, one supieme <omlition : ^ thap these 
smaller States must insist upon before they < an seriously think of 
entering Federation. That is that the place assigned to them in 
the Constitution must be quite as honourable as in the case ot 
largm State-, and that no treatment oi an invidious <haiacfer will 
be accorded to them in any respect whatsoever 

Po, AIImo Uijdan : Sii, I have very 1 lit 1 e to say, and at this 
late hour I should not say e\en that little, but top some remarks 
dnd have been made in the course oi this evening. JCUeio has been 
a iecuug so far as the Indian States a i e concerned that when we 
came down to what have been (allied %fc brass tacks ’ the urge 
towards Federation would diminish ami gradually disappear. On 
the confi ary. Sir, during this Conference as w T e of the Indian 
States have come up against difficulties, in the samp proportion 
have we shown our desire to overcome them and to attain the goal. 
I may remind some of those who are present how a veipp highly 
respected member of this Conference in the very first session was 
at one time deeply depressed about the future couise of this Confer- 
ence, and how we tried to buoy him up with the hope that nothing 
was lost. 

I, for one, then gave up a deep seated conviction about pa uni- 
cameial legislature and agreed to a bicameral legislature just in 
order to meet the position on the other side. During this session 
also there was a great idea that the Indian Slates would break the 
Federation on the rock of finance. But have we not shown our 
anxiety to try our utmost not to allow- such u catastrophe to happen? 
Have we not shown courage in accepting* a tax which was very 
odious to the Indian States and agreeing that that tax should be 
made a Federal source of revenue? What I desire to say most 
emphatically is that the Indian States have not retired from the 
position that they have taken up fro in the very first, ^ There has 
been also another party under suspicion as regards its attitude 
towards Federation* Is it not a fact that the Secretary of State 
and His Majesty's Government have slowly but surely pressed us 
into the Federation? N o one who has watched the Secretary of 
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State and Ins colleagues relentlessly "holding us to it can doubt that 
it is au all-India Federation that they want and no lessei substitute* 
Ah a man troni the Indian State* I would like to make an appeal 
to i a better understanding ot our position. Om friends fiom 
Biitish India speak oi their constituencies. They seem at times 
inclined to forget that we have our constituencies and tliax they 
aie Fomservative constituencies. Have not the Piinces^ and we 
theii ministeis really shown rou by our ads our desiie to join with 
yon in a liuly national Government ot India? They have tried 
and we their advisers have tiied to adapt oui selves so as to meet 
your wishes to the utmost limits possible. I have not worried 
mwelt about safeguards, tor after all if we work central responsi- 
bility and provincial autonomy in the manner in which we all 
affirm that we shall — anti being reasonable men I have no doubt 
we shall — then there will be no occasion for the exercise of these 
safegmnds. The safeguards appear to me to have boon so designed 
that they are as much a protection to all of us -whether from 
Biitish India 01 from the Indian States who stand for progress, 
but progress with stability, as they axe in the interests of anyone 
else. 

I think everyone of us round this table can visualise conditions — 
I hope they will never occur, but as practical men we must fate the 
possibility of their occurring when nine Indians out of ten would 
be glad of some restraining power. 

Kir, Lord Kan key has heen unavoidably absent from some of our 
discussions, and, great though that loss has been, I think that every 
one ot us will agiee that the gup — if 1 may say so most respectfully 
* — has been magnificently filled by you. You have shown yourself 
to be a paslma-dei in the arts not only of exposition but of concilia- 
tion. You have summed up the issues clearly. You have been 
always willing to meet different points of view as far as it was 
possible tor you to do so. 1 have spoken about the difficulties of 
British Indians axid the difficulties of us, the representatives of the 
Indian States. "We must not forget also the difficulties of the 
Secretary of State and his colleagues. 

"We have all taken risks with our respective constituencies, but 
they have been no more, I think, than the risks that the Secretary 
of State and his colleagues have taken with theirs, and I think you. 
Sir, have quite sufficiently shown that in you India has found not 
only^ an advocate in the matters under discussion with the British 
Medical Council but an advocate for everything which stable Indian 
opinion demands in the way of constitutional reform. 

To-morrow, Kir, is the eve of the birth of one who preached 
peace on earth and goodwill to all men. To-day is auspicious, 
and I pray that, m it sees the conclusion of labours spread over the 
last ffaiee years, it may herald an era of peace for my country and 
of goodwill between her and Great Britain. 

Bar (far Tam Shit/h: Kir, I whole-heartedly join the previous 
speakers in the chorus and thanks paid to the Secretary of State, 
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Mi. Cartel, Secretary-General, and his stall tui 'nich an efficient 
and smooth handling of the Oonleienee woik. My thanks are also 
due to Messis. Latifi and Mama 11 an, who have always* xmgrudginuly 
and elieeiiully rendered help especially to a new member like 
myself. Apparently we aie appioarhmg the end ot our delibera- 
tions but in my opinion our real fade begins with tlie publication 
of the JLteporf. That task will be moie difticuli on a larger scale 
and spreading* ovei a very wide aiea. The Government will have 
to take stock of the situation in India ti om day to day. 

I hope all the members oi the Confeienoe piesenl to-night will 
agiee with me when L say that the foundation upon whii.lt we uio 
building our Const 3 tut ion is unsound. Undei the ciKUimstam es we 
in the Punjab prefer no advance. It is being toned on us and 
that is why at v&iious stages attempts have been made h om difteient 
sides of the Conference to ask for safeguaids. It the foundation 
had been rightly laid many of these demands foi safeguaids would 
have been unnecessary. 

Every Province has its own peculiar circumstances and same 
sort of adjustment will be needed. In my humble opinion the 
working of the new Constitution in the Punjab will be a practical 
impossibility. Either there will he continuous deadlock if the 
Governor properly discharges his obligation to protect the minori- 
ties or he will fall in line with the Statutorily minority community 
in order to avoid unpopularity. I therefore strongly believe that 
it is both in the interest of Government as w r ell as the minorities 
that this evil be remedied. The sooner it is done the belter it will 
be. Only the other day one speaker made a proposal which virtually 
meant the perpetuation of the award. lie also suggested not to 
disturb it for ten years. We have however to remember that tire 
seed of eommunalism sown by Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has 
sprung up into a plant and given seeds itself. Under Hie new 
Constitution they will take permanent root. If no remedy is 
applied quickly it will become impossible for us to think of our- 
selves as Inrians. Nationalism will be dead by that time, I will 
therefore urge the Government to relieve the Punjab of this trouble. 
It is not difficult to find a solution. The Government is aware that 
efforts are being made at home to solve the communal tangle and if 
the Government will only lend its weight the settlement^ will be a 
fait accompli before long. Thus many difficulties both in Punjab 
and in India will be over come. I vehemently oppose the proposal 
of the Muslim delegation and appeal to the Government to evolve 
a method which will enable the award to be modified as soon as 
there is consensus of opinion in its favour. One way of obtaining 
this consensus is the passing of the Resolution abolishing communal 
representation by the Legislature by a simple majority. 

I cannot stop here as I believe that the Government is not going 
to discriminate between one Province and another in the introduc- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy. I know it is going to be inflicted 
upon fife* in the Punjab in spite of our desire for no advance in the 
presence of the Premier's award. In that ease may I ask the 
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'Government with nil the emphasis I command to fully protect our 
inteie«K while discussing the powers of the Governors and the 
Govei hoi -General it was agreed that no measure which pertains to 
religion oi social usage should he in I induced without tlieii sanction. 
Sir,' F had iione full her and pioposed that a measure which 
advewlv a Hods a minoiitv should he made dependent ioi its intio- 
diu‘tio»i on the sanction of ihe (fovetnor and Govern or-Genei ah 1 
ma\ . with your poi mission Sir, attach another qualification to this 
proposal. That is this Such a measuie tor its pa^agf must secure 
Ihe con-enl of thi ee- fourths menibe3> of the comm unity concerned. 
The Secietaiy of State I hope will give full on tnsidei a ti on to this 
piopos-d of mine. If this security is granted it will inspire confi- 
dence in the minds of m nullities and will to some extent relieve the 
present tension. It will strengthen oui hands to lemove their 
apprehensions and solicit their support for the agreements that have 
been ai lived at in this Con faience. 

I also venture to put forward another suggestion for our protec- 
tion in the sphere of administration. My community should he 
given adequate share in the administration of the Province, right 
trom the membership of the Pa bin el Public' Service Commission 
down* to Services up to a certain grade in the local bodies. The 
Provincial Constitution wib-Comnntice has already laid down that 
it G a mailer of piadieal necessity that minorities should be 
represented in the Cabinet. The only question is how to achieve 
thG object. II it is impracticable to place it ill the Constitution, 
It should certainly be embodied in the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Governor who should also appoint one-Sikh to the Public 1 Service 
Comm G don, which body will pi o vide for an adequate representa- 
tion to my community in the Services. 

Besides allotting five per cent, seats to the Sikhs in the Federal 
Legislature the protection which I have asked for in the sphere of 
Provincial administration should also he extended to us in the admin- 
istration of Central Government. I may also take this opportunity 
to ask you, Sir, to refute the impression that is gaining currency that 
the Sikh strength in the Army will be reduced substantially. 
TTu f 01 Innately this impression was further consolidated by the 
rumoured disbanding of the Pioneer Units. You will, Sir,* allay 
these apprehensions hv stating that the Sikh element in the Army 
will not he reduced beyond pre-War level. In ease an Army Coun- 
cil is established the claim of my community for an adequate 
representation on it should be fully considered/ 

This brings me to the case of Sind. Sikh population in this 
Province is sufficiently large — our stake there is tangible and 
substantial* I have received a cablegram from Ihe Sikh Associa- 
tion ol Sind asking for adequate weigh tage. 1 will therefore appeal 
to you, Sir, to grant to the Sikhs of Sind the same weightage which 
has been granted to the Muslims hi the Provinces where ttfey are 
in minority. I am confident you will agree with this modest and 
seasonable demand. 
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Tliese safeguards mentioned aLove when .supplemented hy the 
declaiation of Fundamental Eights which L have exhaustively dealt 
with in my speech oil that subject will maUoially louder tin* un- 
alterable majority luumless, though J lealhc that the\ are not t lie 
full and true remedy oi the Communal Awaid. 

I do not propose to deal with the question of Central Govern- 
lii ent in detail. In the matter of finance I hilly endorse (he views 
of Six Purshotamdas. In all other niatteis i elating to ( Vmi © Mich 
as Defence I have already unreservedly suppoibsl Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. There uug however, one o? two points 
which 1 wish to emphasis. Firstly, i plead tor a strong and res- 
ponsible Central Government us it alone will extu S m* a healthy 
restraint over the communal Punjab Government . II is tlieielme 
necessary that the Provincial Autonomy should he put into opera- 
tion only when it is specified that alter a certain time thoieuf the 
Federation will begin to function. in cast* the Government is 
unable to detin e this period the Lhovincial Autonomy should be 
held in abeyance. My second poiid relates to residual y poweis 
which in my opinion should be vested in the Central Government 
only. 

I cannot close without associating mystdi most ^ sineei ely and 
whole-heartedly with the passioned appeal of Sir Tej to usher in a 
new era by the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political 
prisoners. I will implore the Government to take courage in both 
hands and I am confident that this hold act of statesmanship will 
produce a voiy wholesome effect on the sentiments oi uv Indian 
brethren. This will electrify the atmosphere tor the beitri undei - 
standing of the new Constitution and ensuiing co-operation and 
harmony. 

Natrab Liaqnt Ilf/at Khun : I am grateful to you foi giving me 
the opportunity to make a few obsei rations. T happen, luekihy to 
he an optimist and I therehue take this opportunity ot g 1 ring 
expression to my own satisfaction with tegard to what we have 
achieved at the Conference. 1 believe that a great deal oi Mibnan- 
Hal work has been done at the Conference, which has taken us veiy 
much neater constructive Federation than ever before, and although. 
I confess that all of utf here, representing tlnee different parties as 
w T e do — British India, the British Delegation and the Indian States 
— cannot say that we have got all we wanted, the fact remains that 
there are many points on which we are agreed, and none of us can 
complain that either of the parlies lias hesitated to meet the other 
party more than half way. That to my mind augurs well for the 
future. It has been a necessity for alLof m to arrange something 
on the principle of give-and-take in these matters. 

I think that in that respect the Rta*es delegation has not 
lagged behind. I very fully associate myself with the remarks 
made by my learned colleague with regard to the attitude of the 
States. Lord Peel, I think, mentioned that the Princes at the first 
conference gave a solemn pledge that they would enter Federation 
and thereby mat© it possible for British India to reach the goal 



t i a t tins iihxioiu In i ea< h . I think this is a very suitable 

oj>)»o! i unit v i )i im\ )oi r he se( ond ami thud i ime, to make it veiy 
rleai tl\ah w» las as the Pi itu es are concerned, they adhere to that 
I dedoe. ami not hint* ha-. happened since then to make at any rate 
a \i*i\ bn i»e mmihei nl them change their minds at all. Difficul- 
i ts have at hen unt mei el\ toi the Princes hut for all sides con- 
oined, and, il the Enures have taken time to consider those 
ddkcuitm- ami In meuome tho>e difficulties, not only for the sake 
( 4 i i iu‘iiiN(d"\ e"> Ini tor 1 hi' sake of Biitish India, for the sake of 
India U" a whnl<» and for the sake oL the Empire, I do not think it 
i> justihahle to blame them oi to insinuate that the Princes have 
either changed their mind or are now luke-warm about Federation. 
1 make the emphatic dedaiaiion that the Pi hires as a whole are at 
thh moment as piepaied to enter Federation as they were when 
r hey made that solemn pledge, and I am sure that none on this 
mfe would question that dedaiaiion. 

It is a dedaiaiion \dnoh tomes on behalf of the Princes gene- 
i ally, and I hope you will take it as such. That we have achieved 
a gieat deal of success at this tonfcetence I attribute to ceitain obvious 
reasons. One of those leasons, if I may be permitted to say so, is 
the goodwill that has prevailed throughout the conference, and 
smoihei very important reason, which has impiessed me very much 
ami -which has impressed almost every member of the conference 
here, is the most excellent mannei in which the Secretary of State 
lia> conducted these proceedings, the whole-hearted manner in which 
he has met us and in which he has tried to meet our difficulties. 
If is transparent sympathy tor British Indian aspirations, not only 
tor one section but for all classes, has made a deep impression 
upon us. 

I honestly feel that if we succeed, as I hope we will, in setting 
up a Federation, Sir Samuel Hoare will have a name in Indian 
history which will be most enviable, lie has made history for 
him self and for the nation to which he belongs. We have also 
received the same sympathy from the entire British Delegation. I 
am one of those who believe that their position also is not free from 
difficulties, but they have not hesitated to appreciate our difficul- 
ties, and I think very serious attempts have been made to meet 
them. Personally I have not the slightest doubt that as a result of 
ihe good feeling which has prevailed, we are likely to achieve the 
object in view in a shorter time than some prophets predicted. 

There was one remark thatpSir Tej Sapru made in a previous 
speech io which I was most anxious to give an answer. He referred 
to the difference of opinion with regard to the Princes' representa- 
lion in the Federal Legislature. " There were some of us who 
favoured the proportffius forty- — sixty in the Upper House and 33^ 
— 66$ in the Lower House: there were others who, subject to a man- 
date, could not possibly give that undertaking at the moment. Sir 
Tejj Saprn expressed the opinion that British India had gone as far 
m it could possibly go in that matter. 
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It is not in my province at the moment to tell British India 
what the Princes are going to do, but I give this solemn under- 
taking, that what has been said on boliali of British India will be 
faithfully represented to t be Princes, and [ have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that, anxious they are to help Biitisb India 
in the mailer oi JKedei alion. i he suggestions will icceivo their \evy 
careful consideration . Moi e i hau that J cannot ^ax . 

There is another point on which i should like to say a word to 
the repiesenfatives of Bmnh India, mg inthci, per hup^, to the 
Biiiiah Delegation, 1 km an so th 1 Btitidi Delegation does believe ihof 
the Indian Ma! s want to < mm ,ri, but mu^ have beoji imploded 
bv certain talk, which i should depict ate, on the Bj Biffi Indian 
side. The tumble is that it am imunbei puts loiwntd an opinion 
vim a l vcs the imuit‘^injs Hint Hie Static aie now beioramg iuke- 
w arm, there is a tendems a ! once io jump to the < oncliiMon that 
the States want to get out oi it. 

I do appeal io them io believe once and tor all that they are as 
anxious to enter upon Federation as Biitidi India. That assurance 
is given to you and a Do io His Majesty's Doveuimenl whom also we 
desire to help. 

My Lord, I have nothing more to say except to pay my humble 
tribute also to the staff oi the India Office who have done extraor- 
dinarily well, the kind of woik which you would not expect any 
body ot men to do in Mich a shoii time and in such an efficient 
manner. They have given us a lesson, and, as somebody remarked, 
if we were lucky enough to have a Secretariat of our own we would 
take a lesson from their work here. I am most anxious to say that. 
That is ail I want to say. 

Sir Pur shot am das Thakurdas : My Lord, my colleagues? and you 
yourself will realise that this del) ate is taking place during* the last 
hour of a day, and, if I may say so almost of a week, which lias 
been more cro waled than many of us have foreseen. If one addresses 
Die Conference at this stage one is expected to review" ever so briefly 
the -work done by the Conference during the last four weeks. In 
view of the fact ihai some oi the Reports which were prepared In 
the various Committees wei a only piesenied to the Conference to-day 
and passed, it is obviously not possible usefully to take any review of 
the work done by the Committees, as this has heen practically the 
main work of the (jonfeicnce. 1 do not propose, therefore, to 
undertake that task. But I submit that it is not easy even for a 
person who may have been able most closely to study all the Reports, 
effectively to review the work done by us during the four "weeks we 
have been here, for the simple reason that there are many loose 
ends, and theie are, necessarily perhaps, blanks left in the picture 
which require either to be tied or filled before one can take any 
review of the work done. I will therefore leave the work of review 
for those who will judge us both here and in my country. As 
far as I am concerned, where I found that I could not see*eye to 
eye with my colleagues on the three important Committees with 
which I have worked, after full discussion with my colleagues, I 

a/r.c. b 
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aie thiee The fust to mj mm d, is Aie the Woveinmeut of India 
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Ti t sttonu dues In n 11 wind u umuinmtu til 1 t i u t .t- 
litf without am tlcl m i n Hit <1 iei t u oi the utioii < 1 iht Vc’e- 

tm of Stue m u>i lie tun v ih Hit cold expoi ( fiom Ii cha \ Pit 

neai <\ ltipee-' HHt cnn-*s nun 1 ' ol cold I i lift the >lioic = oi India 
Re+eience li is 1 r n mule it ihe Confc ti<e to-d i lo t T ie neieN-ntx 
oi lO'-ents being at cunuil tied ioi i I’fHdt B ink i ts ill mil be 
dogm ttie I do not pionov to pu 1 n opimon befoie tins Confoi- 
ence at all I c tie 'tit i'uie m it 1 c dili-new on oi opinion but I do 
feel this as a mnttei of tonvution tint tlte Irot inment of India 
on m it to the p cop It ot Dull i that the I'm ant e Membei at Delhi 
the e -.hall foithwrth consult lepiesei titnts m India hoth toiinnei- 
ci il men and politi mils with a Men to exa inning the feasibility 

of let mi ng the gold of India * n the pin ^ om of India s leseite^ 

It in conceit ible til t if te* going in 4 o ilie mattei such a committee 
mat come to the com fusion that thet need nit mteifeie w ith the 
piesent posilnn, oi that thet cannot mteifeie tilth it, loi sound 
leasons m the meieNts of India But theie haN been no pionomioe- 
meat dining the list fifteen months eithci It the Fuiame Membei 
at Delhi oi bt anybody else and I mil tell toil quite tranklt , 
Mi “societal t of State, tint the pnblu of India feel teiy stionolr 
that the gold of Ir>di"> is being allotted to leatc India avoidably and 
mmecessanh I wnh to ’ eit stiongh unpiess upon y on that it is 
neiessaiv to have full consultation m India and eithei to assxue the 
pnblu of India that vital thet sug"est is not feasible or to definitely 
tehe action m the duection leqmied by the Indian public 

Upending the thud tud test i good deil has been said In the 
Ihinrcial S dtgu mX Cm m ittec lcgeidiag flip credit of India The 
ciedit of In dn" n not a thing tv huh mam < m define to theinseltes 
amuitelt The ciedit of my country is a thing Mich is moie 
easilt undeiNtord thm defined hut them is no doubt about tins, that 
the ciedit of Indu at the moment, -tud ioi reals to come, uouh! 
depend pnmauh mespedne of tm siieguaicls that may be m the 
Constitution on the r mtentxnent of the masses of India, and on the 
mas es of India ^sorting to then ordmaiv day-to-day vork to earn 
their 11X1110- In the sweat of then hi on without lesoitmg to methods 
winch im oh e additional bin den on and continued uneasiness to the 
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uiv-p.mu\ I would, tiuuefoie, end my lemaiks by putting before 
ymi V, iih nil the eameslne^ 1 can s oimnend, what I would have 
Oaled bad i bom pi e*enr on the fiist day of Ibis Conference. Tbe 
d'Msplo of India me look nut* lonvaul im tlnGth to the release of 
Minimum Uaudhi. ThL would ini pi ess ihem, and make plain the 
s P mt nuiinalnig your a^uiauce^ refolding the new constitution. 

I do not w wh to go into the vliy and wheiefore of the action taken 
h y ^ u ‘‘ Gosononent of India dining the last eleven months, hut I do 
vddi to impress upon you that whatever you may clo with regard to 
houstiiufion making, so long as you have Mr. Gandhi in gaol you 
will Mini that die people ot India, will not seriously consider Constitu- 
tion nuking, The Const ituiion making in which we have been 
engaged at this Conference has many shoiteoiniags and defects, pait- 
Iv necessary ones, and partly arising from the differences between 
wha4 you nie now prepared to olfer iu and what some of us expect- 
ed. But in political matters when you aie dealing with a country 
like India on the one side and with a. country like England on the 
other th o-»e must he some difference* of opinion. The question now 
is whether you me prepared to take such action as will reconcile the 
people of India to consider the work now done in the spirit in which 
you Avant it to he considered. I wall conclude, Sir, with an earnest 
appeal that you seriously consider proving forthwith by your action 
that the spirit in which you have worked here with us is the correct 
one for India and is one in which if ^oupvork right through until 
the new Constitution is stalled, India will have something useful 
and tangible, if not all she asks for. 

Lord Wlnierion : Late as the hour is, 1 think it is appropriate 
tikii I Bmuhl >ay a Jew words a*> the only unofficial member of the 
Louse ot Common* present. My colleagues both from India and 
this country \% ill realise that, great and important as are the mem- 
bers of Ihe Government and of the Mourn of Lords in our polity, the 
team duns of the Mouse of Com mom, and especially the 100 Conser- 
vulhv supporter oi the Government, aie veiy important in respect 
1° India and to many other mattci*. In fact the existence of 
bw JlajosKh Government, depends upon the goodwill of the 400 
numbers of ihe Mouse ot Commons who belong to the Conseivative 
Carlv. 


7V j Sapi tf : IT. re they got any safeguards? 

Gy fr/Hfrrfrw .• Sir Tej ask', me that. I would not like to o-o 
, ' < \ ,t - lmi ‘ Tf think their sn fe^uards aie perhaps not quite us strong 
If tbe F sometimes appear to l>e in public. I would like to sav at 
C e outset that I heel privileged to follow Sir Pursbotamdas Thakur- 
. : because, however much I may differ from some of the things he 
n^+t. 1 wouW like to sa - Y 5l0W T a PP 1 'eciate the spirit and form 

; V” e s P eec}l which he has just made. It is reallv typical of the 
spirit of personal friendliness which hay I think, been ‘displayed (by 
au f he members of the Conference from India*. 
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Vt t Dim of t be sdienu ma.wsbd here ir mav b» p anted out 

that IN i \ I oiiumPu has made a misiakt hi takiru 1*7 i- t-iunvhd tw in 
the iuii-1/ h Hu! pi< fii> ot <oi>ip.mi«s uni on uicoim s ut pei-om it-irl^nt 
out -i i it LtilMi Iiaiia. 

T1 ii.su glvn in tiip ]< rt r horn <ln\t nunent of Baikal in Gowiwnent 
O; in n i hat* {1 ( 1 u 7th November, 1927, main if clem the h action should be 
tub 1 i 2 7 and not 1 7 Tins malt-, i (onsuh/ubh diih-iepu 

>. S tm t omp i it i \ e taolu- aio -at >>ut- below, which ma\ be leluant In 
conm tin wPh llto motions dismissal. 

Tvrlf T. 


i»S Jh / /it i m Jtil h 

s uj 

rupee *■ estimated mi tied 
102S-20.) 

lari * 

? u'tfd bif 

Pinnae <"* in 

Province. Customs. Jufe-ta\, 

S income-tax. 

Salt. 8 

Total. 

Population. 

Madras 

493 

XU 

131 

90 

714 

42,320 

Bombay 

220 

A?Z 

317 

41 

584 

19,350 

Bengal . . 

545 

399 

615 

100 

1,659 

46,700 

United Pr minces 

530 

Ml 

90 

97 

717 

45,380 

Punjab 

241 

Mil 

61 

44 

346 

20,680 

Bihar 

397 

15 

91 

73 

576 

34.000 

Central Provinces 

102 

XU 

33 

30 

225 

13,900 

Assam 

88 

8 

15 

10 

127 

7,600 


Note , — 'Pop ul at ion — 000s omitted . 

*■ bait taken at 3 annas 5 pies per head (Beport of Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee), 


Table II. 


Amount of Tax on 

Jute. 



Price. 

Tax. 

Percentage of lax 




on price. 


Rs. 

Bs . A. p. 


1. Cuttings (bale of 400 




lbs.) 

17 

1 6 Of 

8 

2. Lightnings (bale of 




400 lbs.) 

23 

4 10 Of 

20*1 

3. Sacking (per ton) 

235 

20 0 0 

8*5 

4. Hessian (per ton) 

340 

32 0 0 

9*4 


(Note, — ^Includes As. 2 Municipal improvement tax. The prices quoted 
are those prevailing on 18th June 1032 according to Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce.) 


FINANCIAL POSITION IN BENGAL,, 

(Memorandum by Mr. A a H. Ghuznavi.) 

In the note circulated by my colleague, Sir N. N. Sircar, it lias been 
pointed out how the financial settlement under the Meston nx\ urd had made 
a mockery of tlie Reforms in Bengal. The difficulties of Bengal's financial 
position need no emphasis. The} were u cognised, as far hack as 1021 by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, who, in a speech before the Assembly, declared that even 
if no allowances were made for any expenditure on improvements in trans- 
ferred subjects, imurovemenls which were necessary for the success of the 
B ©forms, Bengal would still have a recurring deficit of 120 lakhs a year. If 
the B ©forms have failed in Bengal, if they have failed to secure contentment, a 
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cuy large linasme of (be blame by common consent, be laid at the 

ij( 01 ri the iniquitous financial settlement. The admimsl 3 alive difficulties of 
leiiLcd, as is well knovui, ha\e increased enormously dining the last two years. 
The oapp region of the revolutionary movement has increased tlie cost of the 
nr bee moimously, w hile the economic depression has had a serious effect on 
thf revenue. The lesuli has been that multitudes of benefieient s< hemes have 
)>t f 11 held up and the activities of the nation-building departments hare been 
bi ought almost to a standstill. The slate of things has increased discontent 
seium^ ; has exposed Government to constant criticism and nas led to serious 
at racks on the wit necessary provision for the protection of Government and 
the police made in the police budget. Government, in other words, is engaged 
m a hopeless struggle a earns! a revolutionary movement which is being con- 
stantly ted and sustained by the discontent caused by the inability of Govern- 
mein to satis iy the erring educational, technical and other material needs of 
rhe^ people. No wonder then, that such a tiled administrator as Sir John 
\uderson has felt it necessaiv to issue the warning that provincial autonomy 
will fail disastioush in the province it the existing distribution ul resources is 
ant modified in veqv mafeiial lespects before the New Constitution takes final 
shape. 

The pioposals of the Federal Finance Committee do voi constitute an equit- 
able adjustment from tlie point of view of Bengal. According to these pro- 
posals against a deficit of 2 crores, Bengal is to receive as her share of tho 
mcome-tax receipts, a sum of 405 lakhs, but she will have to contribute to the 
central exchequer a sum of Bs. 255 lakhs. To meet the resulting deficit of 
50 lakhs, Bengal's contribution is to be reduced by an equivalent sum. This 
is, to oui mind, a most unsatisfactory and inaoceptable solution. In the first 
place it still leaves Bengal a deficit province. The deficit of 2 crores, however, 
is based on the figures of the last ten years when Bengal was compelled to 
follow a choese-parmg policy. In every direction there is enormous leeway 
to be made up. If these are taken into account 2 crores is a very inadequate 
estimate of the deficit which is likely to accrue. Let it not be forgotten that 
the province has a population of 46 millions and the needs of a population of 
this sire have to be met by a normal revenue of 11 crores or a little more 
than tlie amount spent in this country on the Metropolitan Police and the 
Police Courts in London. 


In the second place, Bengal is still left without an elastic source of revenue 
comparable to land revenue in other provinces. As a result of the Permanent 
Settlement effected by Lord Cornwallis, the receipts from land revenue in 
Bengal were fixed once and for all and they cannot be increased without a 
gm>ss breach of faith with the landlords. This important fact has to be remem- 
bered in estimating Bengal’s resources under any scheme of financial settle- 
ment. 


In the third place, the receipts from income-tax may easily prows to be 
pietarious. They depend upon the material prosperity of the people and if 
they fall, Bengal s share must necessarily fall also. In this connection it is 
well to remember also that m order to improve the material resources of the 
people, it is imperative that the State should be in a position to attend to the 
vital problems connected with the health, education and the employment of 
the people, which are the chief factors on which prosperity depends. * I would 
also Wee to emphasise here a fact which might be overlooked, that the ministers 
of an autonomous province will be subjected to a pressure which thev will find 
it impossible to resist to cut down expenditure on the police in older ‘to provide 
adtqiiafely for other departments, if the resources of the province are not 
sufficient to make adequate provision for them. Those who have studied the 
r ey churl ion ary movement in Bengal are under no delusion that the new con- 
stitution will, ipso facto check its growth, and if the vital requirements of 
tho police are not met it is easv to imagine the confusion into which "the 
pi ovine e will be thrown. The infection of the revolutionary movement if 
unchecked in Bengal cannot fail to have serious reactions ‘ in other nrov 
incesu * 
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Lor all the*o ica'-on® It, 5 b impeiaiive that the next dispensation should 
begin bv providing e\et\ province, and m paiticular Bengal, with resources 
adequate to In r present and expanding needs. How is tins to be done? 

As regaulh income-tax, ve consider that it should be made a provincial 
held and that, it it is retained a central head, the basis of distribution 
proposed by the Committee i& open to objection. But what I, in common with 
t\t ir shade of opinion m Bengal, tush to piess in m addition to a share ol the 
uif ome-tax is, that the proceeds of the export duty on Jute should be given to 
G< ugdl, and it the dm3 18 abolished, that Bengal should have ample power 
t<» laxse levinu.* hum Jute. By that means alone, would it be possible to give 
Btii_ u an 1 xp Hiding lead ol leveuue adequate tor her requin ments. 

The Bedem! TTnane* Sub-Committee iitwr examined our claim on its 
mud-, and a e contend that tlic arguments on which we have based our 
cl mu in flu pu 4 t should still hold the held and aie sufficient to substantiate 
nr rliim. 'Jo ketp tin cxjmjC tint \ on Jute a Federal tax lor Federal pur- 
poses would mean that not only cthei British provinces but the Indian States 
as well would bom fit horn the taxation 01 a commodity which is virtually a 
mrnopoh ot Bengal. 

I should like to emphasne the fact that unlike mineral products such as oil 
or poti oleum, jute is the mam staple crop ol Bengal and with its fortunes 
aie bound up the prosperity ol millions of her peasantry. The crop lias to b© 
mown under conditions which inevitably breed diseases to which the peasantry 
fall^ a victim The excellence of the jute grown, and therefore the revenue 
douved Bom it, is dependent on she care which cultivators give to it. Is it 
not then equitable that the proceeds of any tax on the commodity should go 
to benefit those who grow if, and that the provincial government which they 
can directly influence by their votes, should have the power to push the 
fortunes oi the mdusuy in any manner best suited to their interests? 

I do not propose to t laborate the argument I based on the American 
precedent m my note of last 3 ear; to this reference has been made in my 
colleague's note, but I wish to add that there is no true analogy between a 
commodify like jute which, as an expoi table commodity is virtually the 
monopoly of Bom* a! and commodities like rice and tea which are grown not 
only in many otlur pans of India, but in other parts of the w r orld. 


FEDERAL FINANCE* 

(Memorandum by Pandit Nanak Chanel.) 

• F 5tl l rf T arJ to tho dgemsion which took place yesterday and the day before 
m the Conference, 1 submit the following for the consideration of the Federal 
bmanee Sub-Committee. 

{1} The Punjab Hindu view is definite on the point, that Income-tax should 
continue to be a Central or Federal subject and should not be made over to the 
Provinces, We are opposed to the idea that the Provincial Government® 
should he given the right to make a surcharge on the Income-tax, We favour 
the idea of the Central or Federal Governments making grants to the Prov- 
inces to cover the whole or parts of their deficits. 

( 2 ) The argument that the Provinces will become exlravagant in their 
expenditure if they know that they will get subventions from the Central or 
Federal Government, does not appeal to us. If the Federal or Central Govern- 
ment is to make these grants or subventions, it will be its duty to see that 
the 1 3 *o vmces spend tbear money in a proper manner. II is understood that 
subventions or grant* will not be given to Provincial Governments on their 
mere asking. \ke roust accept the eomrnonsense point of view, that the 
Provincial and Central Governments will behave In a reasonable manner in 
this matter. 

(8) The Hindus of the Punjab are opposed to the idea of surcharge on 
Income-tax by Provincial Governments, because, the Legislatures In various 
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Pio\inees aie b< und to he influenced by various considerations in lt*\\ing the 
surehajge. It i«s much better to accept grants or subventions In the Central 
Government in pLce of the surcharge, 

(4) Income-tax must remain a Central or Federal subject: — 

ia) because if made Provincial there will be no uniformity in taxation, 
j b) b r cause the Legislatures will be influenced by racial, communal 
or other considerations in imposing this tax, 
i c because in the Punjab especially, where there is a shaip division 
and distinction between proprietor and non-prop tint ora ; and agn- 
cullimsts, non-agriculturisto ; there is bound to he a <bsitv on 
the part of the governing classes to throw the bunion oi paying 
for tlit Government’s expenditure on the non-propih tora anti the 
rmii-agrn ultural classes. So long as this distinction, recognised h\ 
lav and statute, exists between agricultural tribes and non-agii- 
cultuial tribes; and pioprietors and non -proprietors ; the Hindus 
of the Punjab are definitely of opinion that the financial equdi- 
lumii so far maintained, w ill be greatly upset and confusion 3 « 
bound to arise in the finances of the Punjab, if Income-tax is made 
over to the Provincial Government. 

Under the circumstances stated above it is essential : — 

la) that Income-tax should remain central or federal, levied ai a uniform 
basis throughout India, 

(b) that the Provincial Governments should not have the right of mak- 
ing any surcharge on the Income-tax, 
tc) that the wiser and. safer course is to let the Central or . Federal 
Governments make subventions or grants to such Provinces as 
may make out a case for help from the Central Government to 
cover their deficits. 

1 


MEMORANDUM (BY THE DEW AN OF COCHIN) ON THE CUSTOMS 
REVENUE ENiIOYED BY THE STATE OF COCHIN AND THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN STATES ENQUIRY COM- 
MITTEE REGARDING IT, 

In dealing with the Port of Cochin in paragraphs 378 and 379 at pages 
128 and 129 of its Report the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) 
lias written as follows : — 

" We recommend therefore that negotiations with Cochin for the adjust- 
ment of the difficulties arising from the divided ownership of the port, and 
with Travancore and Cochin for the purchase of their existing rights in its 
customs revenue, shouklnoi be delayed. With regard to the first, "we under- 
stand that the subject is already under discussion between the parties con- 
cerned. With regaid to the second, it is difficult to suggest an appropriate 
basis of any offer which might he made. A figure based upon present receipts 
would necessarily be of a speculative character and it must be borne in mind 
that a further large sum will require to he expended before the port is fully 
developed ; hut, since a speculative element must enter into the matter, it is 
far preferable that the risk should be assumed by a federal Government, 
which will have the economic interests of India as a whole in its cl large, rather 
than that Travancore and Cochin should continue the present system of 
grants in aid in the expectation, though without any certainty of increasing 
their domestic revenues by a possible rise in the value of their share under 
the 1925 Agreement in the future customs revenue of the port. 

There is no question here of a cession of rights arising from sovereignty. 
The rights of the States concerned came into existence as the con sequence of 
a mutual exchange of valuable considerations. They are in effect commer- 
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vnieb Miouid he Misecptibie oi adjustment on a commercial basis 
Agreeable to boin paities, and wo hope and boh ere that no real difficulty need 
oo anticipated in imaging 11 10 parties together ior this purpose.*’ 

-• From these recommendations it would appear that the Committee con- 
sidered that it uould be desirable for Cochin to surrender its lights ot owner- 
ship in the port and ior belli Cochin and Travancore to give up their exist- 
ing ughis to a '-hare of the customs revenue in a preliminary to their enter- 
ing the proposed .Indian Federation. Cochin is both willing and anxious to 
join die Federation ; but it would be impracticable tor it to do so on the 
fenus -uggobted by the States Enquiry Committee tor reasons based not 
merely on the history ot the port, on the lact that it is situated largely within 
the boundaries oi the Stale, and on the Stale's treaty rights m regard to it, 
but also on the m tual necessities oi administration. The tacts ol the situation 
as they appear to the State are set toifch as shortly as may be in this Memo- 
randum. 

3. In the first place it would seem that the Committee, when it made its 
recommendations on this subject, was under some slight misapprehension re- 
garding the past hist oi y of the port and the extent oi that part oi it which 
lies within the limits of the State. In paragraphs 256 and 257 at page 89 
of the Report the Commilteo states: — 

“ The port of Cochin is a British Indian and not an Indian State port 
* * . . , It is a tiny, though very populous, settlement covering only one 

square mile of land; buc that land includes both sides of the harbour entrance, 
and an important part of the lagoon comprising the harbour is also British. 
It is administered by the Government of Madras, of which Presidency it 
forms a part, and its customs house is controlled by British Indian officials. n 

Again, in paragraph 376 at page 128 , it is stated: — 

“ . . . . . The port which was in its origin, and is still to a large 

extent, a British Indian port under the control of the Government of Madras, 
now extends into Cochin territory, and will extend still further if and when 
the present development scheme is completed. 7 * 

Finally, in paragraph 379 at page 129 there is the statement already 
quoted : — - 


u There is no question here of a cession of rights arising from sovereignty. 
The rights of the States concerned came into existence as "the consequence of 
a mutual exchange of valuable considerations. They are in effect commer- 
cial rights 77 

It would seem, therefore, that the Committee formed the opinion first, 
that the rights of Cochin in the Port are merely of a commercial nature and, 
secondly, that the rights. of Cochin and Travancore are, in the main, founded 
on a common basis. This opinion, however, in so far as it relates to Cochin 
is hardly supported by the facts $ for while it is no doubt true that the rights 
of Travancore in the port are commercial rights, those of Cochin have a far 
more extensive basis. 


. f P its 2 ri p n port was situated wholly within the limits of the State 
•®" b 7 f 1Ue " t bl Coniffiitte © has stated in paragraph 256 at 

p< t,e 89 of its Report, the Portuguese established a settlement at the har- 

b!'* f r O0 f‘- was established on land granted by the 

tlien Raja of Ooctan and both the Portuguese and their successors! the 
:ll ’„ paKl 1° the Kaja half the customs revenue realised by them at the 
LL a F’v, tbe p ? rrfcish ; East India Company which succeeded the 
Dutch m possession of the settlement also paid a moiety of the custom's 
revenue to the Raja, and, although for some years the Company obtained the 
wh elf ltS C{ Tu g t0 , mal ® this payment, the Madras Government, 

Pa 7 til*! + nWh / 6 **& Iace<3 P e Company, agreed in 1865 to pay the 
Raj a half the net proceeds of the customs duties realised at the port subject 

Rs '7’f°'? 00 ;7 he ^ a l a ° n bis P art undertaking to assimilate 
his rates of customs duty to those m force in British India. The State con- 
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tinned to metre half the customs revenue of the port under this Agreement 
until 1931, r lien, under l3io Four Puny Agreement of 1925 between the Gov- 
ernments of India and Madras and Cochin and Travancoie, the customs 
revenue was divided between the Government ol India and Cochin and Tra van- 
core in equal shares. 

5. Moi cover, although it is unquestionable that the Raja of Cochin made 
a grant oi land to tlie Portuguese and that the British have succeeded to that 
grant, the statement ot the Committee in paragraph 257 (page 39) that “an 
important pai fc ot the lagoon comprising the harbour is also British ” i& by no 
means ine iron] doubt. The actual extent ot the British area m the waters 
oi the pore has in fact been in dispute between Hie Government of Madras 
and the Stale iur many yearn and the Government of India have been request- 
ed to appoint a Court oi Arbitration under Hie Government ot India Act to 
decide the question. Bui even assuming that the decision of the Court is 
wholly unfuv ournblo to the State lour and part of the hfth of the existing 
seven moorings lor steamers in the harbour are in undisputed State waters 
and the whole of the further development of the port will also be made within 
those waters. 

6. In its origin therefore the port was not British but belonged to the 
State; and by far the larger part of the existing port lies withm undisputed 
State waters. In those waters also the Port’s further development will take 
place. This being so it is clear that the rights of Cochin in the port are not 
merely commercial rights which came into existence as a result of a mutual 
exchange of valuable considerations, but that they depend in part upon the 
sovereign rights of the State and in part upon the agreements of 1885 and 
1925 . 

7. But apart altogether from treaty and sovereign rights there are prac- 
tical reasons which render it impossible for the State to surrender its customs- 
revenue if it is to continue to maintain its separate existence. These duties 
have formed an important part of the State’s income for centuries and, at 
the present time, are one of Hie very few elastic sources of revenue which the 
State possesses. On the other hand, the population of the State has of recent 
years increased very rapidly and at the present day Cochin Kanayanmir 
Taluk, in which the State part of the harbour is situated, is amongst the most 
densely populated rural areas in the world. The increase in population has 
inevitably resulted in a corresponding increase in the cost of administration 
and there is no reason to suppose that the limit either in population or cost 
of administration has been reached. On the contrary, there is every likelihood 
that the further development of the port will result in an even more rapid 
increase both in population and State expenditure. The port is in fact by 
no means a pure asset to the State; it is also a considerable liability. For 
the extreme density of population which exists in its neighbourhood is un- 
questionably due in part at least to the demand for labour which the trade of 
the port stimulates. Thus, while it is true that the State obtains revenue 
from the customs duties collected at the port, it is no less true that a con- 
siderable and increasing expenditure on administration is incurred as a revolt 
of the port’s existence. Were the customs revenues to be surrendered the 
State would be left with the liability to provide for a large and rapidly grow- 
ing population while it would be deprived oi one of the very few expanding 
sources of revenue from which it could meet its inevitably increasing expen- 
diture. 

8. The facts of the situation may thus be summed up as follows : Histori- 
cally the port belonged in its origin wholly to the State and for centuries the 
revenue derived from it has formed a substantial part of the State’s income : 
geographically most of the port lies within undisputed State waters: politi- 
cally the State enjoys its present share of the customs revenue under treaties 
and agreements ; practically, it is impossible for the State to surrender the 
share of the customs revenue which it received because that revenue is almost 
the only flexible source of income which the State possesses and to forego it 
would be to surrender an essential means of meeting the increased expend!- 
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tore in whirl* the further development of the port will itself involve the State, 
the surrender of the customs revenue would in fact almost certainly involve 
as a corollary the eventual termination of the existence of the State itself a? 
a separate unit since the Government would not have at its disposal the means 
necessary tor carrying on the administration. Anxious as His Highness the 
Maharaja and the people of Cochin are to join the Federation they would 
obviously have to hesitate to enter it on conditions which would necessitate 
the termination of the State’s existence. 


FEDERAL FINANCE. 

(Memorandum Sir Sukhdeo Prasad 00 behalf of the State of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and Jaipur.) 

"Report of Committee ox Federal Finance. 

Allocation of hire* on income (paragraphs 3 to 11). 

1. In a previous statement made we have already expressed the new that 
Income-tax should in principle bo a central source of taxation to be appro- 
priated to* — 

(1) The funding of pre-federation debt, 

(2) Pro-federation pensions, and 

<3) Subventions to deficit Provinces including new Provinces to be 
created, any balance being distributed to the Provinces. 

But we are prepared to agree to the method of approach to the problem of 
financing the Federal Budget now suggested by the Committee since, in effect, 
the two proposals are materially the same. 

. 2 - however qualify this approval of the scheme before us bv sav- 

ing that the permanent allocation of Income-tax proceeds to tlie Federal Gov- 
ci rnnent must be a sum of not less than Bs, 8*25 crores and not less than 50 
per cent, of the revenue collected under this Head. Further, that in addition 
to this permanent allocation, the Federal Government should retain out of 
the Provincial share of taxes on income a block amount, in order to ensure 
the solvency of the Federal Government, for a period of X years. The period 
X should, we consider, bo a minimum of 10 years (we would prefer to see it 
fixed at 12 years), divided into two periods of five years (or six years); a 
gradual scaling down of the block amount being made during the second five 
lor six) year period. 

f * ^ le reason for making these two stipulations in accepting the scheme 
under consideration is that unless a substantial allocation from the proceeds 
to tho c Federal budget, the effect will be to throw on 
the States a liability ior pre-federation debt, pre-federation pensions and sub- 
ventions to deficit. Provinces, for which they clearly hare no responsibility 
We behevo firmly m the principle that all units of the Federate should con- 
tribute to the bed era! budget on a uniform basis, but this principle does not 

fnwf fu tU ® r ep f a T/ ° f h r , de * S which do not lw and should not in 
future fall on the shoulders of the States. However generous some States 

fJili p, W?[ cd 10 . b ® m order to assist in a solution of this federal financial 
problem, sight should not be lost of the fact that the financial resources of 
the majority of States are very limited. They do not possess the inexhaustible 
Ef ® ,1 ni et r f^puted to them. For this reason the States, as a whole, 
though v , 11 Of goodwill to bring about the plan of Federation, naturally desire 
to see themselves protected from undue burdens— burdens, which their fxnan- 
cial position makes xt impossible for them to bear, 

4 We agree with the principle expressed in paragraph 9 of the Committee’s 
report that the Federal Government should in emergencies have the right to 
levy for its own purposes additional tax on the heads of Income-tax perawm- 

!”;lL- SSJgned *? f he Pro V? ce ? a “ d > ?? a corollary, that the proportional con- 
tubutioix on a determined basis should also be levied from the States,. 


h 
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Deficit Provinces (paragraphs 12 to 15). 

5. We auiee with the view expressed on behalf of the States in paragraph 
12 of the leport that any subvention to deficit Provinces should not fall on 
the States. To suggest that the States should contribute to any such subven- 
tions to Pro\ inces naturally gives rise to the claim that might readily bo made 
by St alt's for similar assistance to provide for the administration machinery 
and public services they perhaps should have and would like to have, but 
which they cannot at present afford. We venture to suggest that the argu- 
ment raided in the closing sentence of paragraph 12 of the report is hardly 
tenable in view of the fact that the permanent allocation of Income-tax pro- 
ceeds to the Federal Government proposed is realised from sources which are 
not domed solely from residents from British Endia. 

6. We desire to point out that the suggestion made in paragraph 13 to 
the effect that some portion of the revenue now derived from the export duty 
on jute and ci edited to central levonues should in future be credited to Bengal 
would only mean a further loss of revenue to the Federal Government to be 
replaced by some means unspecified. If effect is given to this suggestion it 
must he taken into consideration in determining the allocation or Income- ax 
reserved to the Federal Government. 


Poire) s of Taxation (paragraph 16 to 18). 

7. We agree with the Committee’s observations and recommendations under 
this Head. 

Emergency Powers of Federal Government (paragraph 19). 

8. Similarly we are in agreement with the Committee’s recommendations 
in the matter of Emergency Bower's ot taxation. 

Borrowing Powers of the Units and Security of Federal Loans (paragraphs 20 

and 21). 

9. We also endorse the Committee’s observations on the strength of borrow- 
ing powers of the Units and the security of Federal Loans. 

font) ihutions and Immunities of the States (paragraphs 22 to 32), 

10. In our previous statement we laid particular stress on the abolition 
of all tributes or cash contributions by States to the British Government 
before Federation is introduced for the reason, universally admitted, that pay- 
ments of this nature are incompatible with the Federal idea. The Committee, 
however, on the grounds of financial expediency, recommends the gradual 
elimination of such payments instead of immediate abolition. We venture to 
suggest, that arguments in favour of immediate abolition clearly outweigh the 
alter native proposal of gradual elimination. The question is rather one of 
equity than financial expediency. 

11. We agree with the admission made by the Committee that some of the 
general recommendations made by the Davidson Committee require more de- 
tailed examination in their application to individual States; both in the 
matter of cash contributions and alleged immunities, as also on proposals 
affecting the existing commercial treaties or engagements in connection with 
the manufacture of salt. We assume from observations made in paragraphs 
23 to 25 of the report that the particular States concerned will be given the 
opportunity of representing the view’s they hold on some of the Davidson Com- 
mittee’s proposals and recommendations, which I am asked to say on behalf 
of Jodhpur, that State is not prepared to accept. 

12. We should also like to be assured that His Majesty’s Government will 
consider before Federation comes into being certain territorial claims advance- 
eel bv the States of Udaipur and Jodhpur which have not been dealt with by 
the Davidson Committee. We refer here to the Ajmer-Merwara villages and 

G 
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fhe flMricfc ol Umarkot. It may be true Hurt the Government oi India have 
m the past ‘uruunod in a vav representations made in this connection but 
the Rtates have reason u> fool that I heir Haims ha\e not received the impar- 
tial and caiehtl e\amm it ion t imy deserve and it would be a matter oi great 
sat kiheUon to them d Ills MajVvt.vT Government would be pleased to order a 
special enquiry to be made into them beiore the inauguration oi Fede- 

ration— i or with the ostnbti dmioni oi Federation the door will inevitably be 
closes! ioi any’ further consideration oi these matters. 

Jhf( her. 

, ^ 0 ilesiro to reiterate the remarks made in our previous statement on* 

the subject of Defence. m M tint the Governor-General should be giv en un- 
Cttorwl rtism-timi not, only m ivs;ard to T»ilifcarr policy and the selection of 
Jus Military Adviser, hut also in the control over Military finances. We can- 
not bnt asm with the general (oinmejits expressed br the Conference on the 
magnitude ol military expenditure in the Federal budget and recommend a 
leiy onivl ul examination of the demand with n view to a possible x-eduction 
consistent with maintaining the present efficiency of the Army in India. 

U Here we desire to add that when the control of the Annv is eventually 
translerred to the Federal Government, we assume that adequate arrange- 
nmnts will be made whereby the Crown will be in a position to implement 
Actively the guarantees ol security given to the States in their treaties. 

15. Tn conclusion we desire to make one or two observations of a general 
character indirectly appropriate to the questions under review. 

The States which l have the honour io represent hold the view that Para- 
mountcy is a question quite apart from Federation. 

With regard to the general scheme of Federation our views are well express- 
ec! in tho words of His Highness the Maharana ol Udaipur in his speech wel- 
coming His Excellency the Viceroy to Udaipur on the Oth December, 1932. 

His Highness said, 

With goodwill and hearty co-operation our Princely Order are earnest 
to evolve an AU-Tndia Constitution that may prove practicable and honour- 
able to all concerned and bring lasting peace to my Mother Country, hi 
framing sudi a Constitution, ii is, I strongly feel, o( prime importance to 
keep in view the fact that Paramountry and Protection are linked, Another 
essential condition for joining Federation must he that the existing relation* 1 
between the Brit Eh Crown and the States should remain unaltered. J 5 


THE COMMUNAL AWARD. 

Statement of reasons against its acceptance by the Hindus of the Punjab. 

(Submitted by Pandit Nanak Chanel.) 

The so-called Communal Award, announced by His Majesty’s Government 
through the Prime Minister on August 17th, i932, has ’created great dis- 
satisfaction and resentment amongst the Hindus of the Punjab, who are in 
a minority in that Province and who have been treated as if they were a 
majority community, inasmuch as they have not received representation in 
the Legislative Council of the Punjab even on their population basis, though 
as a minority community, they were entitled to a weiglitngo which the Muslim 
communities get everywhere where they are in a minority. 

. The special circumstances of the Punjab Hindus are such that it is 
difficult for the inhabitants of other Provinces even to grasp the significance 
of the Punjab Hindu point of view. The Punjab Hindus, since 1919, when 
there was great political upheaval in the Punjab and consequent attack by 
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Afghanistan upon India, have doubted the wisdom of allowing political 
excitement and fanatical rclio,ious movements to control the machinery of 
government/, especially in a ProvitK e like the Punjab which h,i*» a great 
mihtaiy and strategic importance. The 1 Limlti Loadoi > m the Punjab hare 
been endeavouring since then to counteract all Tendencies tmvaids di&rupthe 
movemeuLs, vhieh may plunge the Province into bitter t onfl let b tneen the 
Europeans and Indians, and they oiganised them* elves into a political party 
called the National Reform Party, indeed, m 1920 there was a serious trial 
of strength between Congress Hindus and the National Reformers at the 
time ol the election to the Punjab Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. Leading Congressmen oi the Punjab contested many seats against 
the National Reformers, and it is a matter oi. common knowledge that the 
Congress candidates sustained serious defeats. Many of them, though the 
foremost men of the Congress, lost their deposits as agaiiwt the Hindu 
Reformers. 

In 1928, when the Statutory Commission was appointed, the National 
Reformers elected to co-operate and express their views, through a repie- 
sentative deputation, regarding political advancement. The Hindus of the 
Punjab maintained that they were not prepared to accept any reforms which 
were based upon communal electorates and communal considerations, unless 
the communities agreed to an advance without the recognition oi communal 
or caste principle there should be no advance in Tndia. Tins view was in 
1929 placed before Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the then Secretary of State, by 
Pandit Nanak Chand. The view of the Punjab Hindus has always been that 
the settlement should be by mutual consent between the parties and should 
not b© imposed either by the Congress or by any outside authority. The 
people, who have to live together and work the Constitution together, are 
the proper parties to decide their differences and, if the majority community 
fails to give satisfaction to the minority, there should be no advance in any 
particular Province. 

Therefore it will be abundantly clear that the outlook of the Punjab 
Hindus is essentially different Horn that of the Hindus in other Provinces. 
The Communal Award however makes no distinction between the minority 
Hindus of the Punjab and majority Hindus elsewhere. 

The Communal Award is one-sided inasmuch as it grant* to Muslim 
minorities special weigh tag© in every Province where they aie in a minority- 
ami ignores the claims of the Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal to similar 
treatment. Not only this, hut as was stated above, the Hindus of the Punjab 
do not get their quota on their population basis which, as a minority com- 
muni by, they were entitled to. 

The Communal settlement to be imposed by the British Government ignores 
the Pact of Lucknow of 1916, which was brought about by the two commu- 
nities, Hindu and Muslim, when there was goodwill between them. So long 
as the communities could not settle their present difficulties in a similar 
atmosphere of peace and goodwill the old arrangement should have stood, 
even if the communal arrangement of separate electorates was to be accepted 
for the constitutional government of the Province. 

The Settlement ignores the recommendations of the Statutory Commission 
which were entitled to the greatest weight, because the Commission had 
made extensive enquiries on the spot and the communities of the Punjab 
had put their case before the Commission without any reservation. The 
Commissioners dispose of the Muhammadan claim for excessive representation 
where they are in a minority and their claim for an absolute majority in the 
Punjab and Bengal in this manner, 

“ The continuance of the present scale of weighta ge in the six provinces 
could not — in the absence of a general agreement between the two com- 
munities — equitably be combined with so great a departure from the 
existing allocation in Bengal and the Punjab. 

It would be unfair that the Mohammedans should retain tho very 
considerable weighta ge they now enjoy in the six provinces and that 

a2 
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there should at the same time he imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh 
opposition, a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal 
unalterable by any appeal to the electorate.” — (Simon Commission Report, 
Vol. II, page 71.) 

The Indian Central Committee which also toured India and made ex- 
haustive enquiries along with the Statutory Commission, have made the fol- 
lowing recommendations with regard to communal representation in the 
Legislature, 

“ In the Punjab we have followed for the two principal minority 
communities, the Hindus and the Sikhs, the same principle which we 
have applied to the Muslims in provinces in which they are in a minority. 
For the Hindus and Sikhs, therefore, in the Punjab we would reserve 
seats in joint electorates on a population basis or on voting strength, 
whichever may be more favourable to them, without prejudice to their 
right to contest other seats in general constituencies. The Muslims in 
the Punjab will then be placed on the same footing as the Hindus in all 
other provinces save Bengal and Burma.” — (Report of Indian Central 
Committee, pages 42 and 43.) 

Thus it will be dear that the two bodies appointed by Parliament did not 
recommend the giving of an absolute majority to the Muslims in the Punjab. 
No reason has been assigned by the British Government for giving the Muslims 
the excessive representation in the other Provinces and an absolute majority 
in the Punjab. 

The Award is the result of anti-Hindu prejudice which has been created 
in the minds of the authorities by Congress activities, the non-co-operation 
movement, civil disobedience and other movements of like nature. Interested 
parties have described these as Hindu movements and have tried to blind 
British politicians by attempting to shew that the Hindus are an irreconcilable 
people who must be put down with a strong hand. It was ignored by the 
British authorities that the Hindu Leaders of the Punjab have stood by 
constitutional methods and have had the backing of the Hindu masses of 
the Punjab, as shewn by the election results of 1920. Indeed, they had 
co-operated with the British Government and relied upon them for tlie 
removal of their grievances. 

The Award runs contrary to the very just and fair principle so far recog- 
nised by the Government, that the existence of separate or joint electorates 
must be left to the will of the minority community. The majority can in no 
circumstances claim that privilege. The Hindus as a minority feel that the 
absolute majority of a community based upon separate electorates — unchange- 
able, unalterable — is opposed to all canons of fair play and justice. Indeed, 
the history of Muhammadan rule in the Punjab, previous to the Sikh rule, 
shews how barbarous in its methods of conversion Muslim rule 
can be, vitli its conversions by bayonet, its prevention of free- 
dom of worship by order of the magistrate, and its prohibition of the 
playing ot music before Mosques. The history of the pre-Sikh days has been 
repeating itself throughout the Punjab in the last ten years. The Hindus 
of the Punjab are therefore naturally nervous that a religious, fanatical 
majority Muslim rule should not be based upon separate electorates, situated, 
as the Punjab is, close to the frontiers and close to Afghanistan and other 
Muhammadan countries. They have not forgotten the warning of Lord 
Hardinge in 1846 to the Administration of those days as follows, 

“ I am satisfied that the Mussulman population will be generally ready 
to make common cause against the British power, whenever any Afghan 
or Persian intrigues may afford the opportunity. This restless feeling 
was felt in the Deccan,— and to allow a Mohammedan power to occupy 
the Doabs between the Khyber Pass and the Sutlej would excite and 
revive Mussulman hopes throughout India. It is not desirable anywhere 
within our Indian Empire ; but to permit it again to rear its head on 
our most vulnerable frontier, and in contact with the Mussulmans of 
Central Asia, would be a perpetual source of anxiety to the Government. 
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If tins lie so,, the Government of the Punjab must either be Hindu or 
British/* 

Again, 

ic This entrance (the Khyber Pass) into India has always, been the high 
road taken by every invader. A Hindu Government acting as our 
advance guard had for 30 years barred this entrance against all invaders. 
The very existence of such a Nation depended upon its success in subduing 
the Afghan and Mussulman population. A Hindu Government under 
Runjeet Singh fulfilled all these < traditions without any expense or anxiety 
to ns. The Punjab was so hemmed in by natural boundaries that it 
could never materially extend its power in any direction by conquest. 
Having conquered its Mussulman enemies, it had a natural and mutual 
interest with the British Government in resisting all foreign aggression 
Horn Central Asia, and so long as a Hindu Gm eminent could hold the 
5 Rivers, it appeared to me the arrangement the best calculated to 
secure the interests of both Governments/’ — (Private letter from Lord 
Hardinge to the Right Hoi/blo Sir John Hohhouso, M.P., September 
2nd, 1840.) 

The Communal Award ignores that the Muslim claim to special privilege 
and concession is based upon the fact that the Muslims are illiterate, economi- 
cally backward, and liable to be misled and duped by clever people. Now 
when provincial autonomy is going to lie conceded, will it not be politically 
most unfair and destructive of all good government to entrust the rule to 
a people, who, on their own shewing, are backward in every way f 

The working of the Constitution based upon the Award is bound to sec 
up an intolerant religious majority rule, and is bound to disturb the peace 
of the Punjab and make government difficult, if not impossible. And it will 
open the gates of India to invasion from the North-West Frontier, as was 
the case as recently as 1919. 

The Hi j rat Movement of 1920-21, when thousands of Muslims left their 
homes, sold their property and marched out of India towards Afghanistan, 
in the belief that it was wrong for a Muslim to live under foreign rule, and 
the invasion of Afghanistan in 1919 should not be lightly forgotten. Similar 
incident'!) are likely to take place in the near future, causing greet disturbance 
and misery. 

The Communal Award, as 1 have staled above, is the result of a mis- 
conception based upon incorrect facts and is bound to came resentment in 
the hearts of those people who have stood by ideals of mutual goodwill and 
co-operation with Great Britain. It is clear that the British are diiving all 
the Hindus into a hostile camp and are punishing friends because they 
cannot successfully put down pal iiical opponents. 

It is not too late even now to retrace the steps. It is not wise to divide 
the country into hostile camps of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, etc. 
I have great admiration for the industry and interest which eminent British 
statesmen are exhibiting at the Round Table Conference. No man but will 
be struck by their keen and earnest desire to frame a Constitution for the 
further advancement of India. But the basis upon which it is sought to 
found the Constitution is wrong. It is neither national nor democratic. 
Hence it will not he for the benefit of the Indian masses. A Constitution 
based upon tin* Communal Award will be merely patchwork. IT will not 
bring* peace and happiness to India, but will divide the country into religions 
factions, warring with one another and thus plunging the country into civil 
discord at home and laying it open to warfare from outside. 


LIST OF SAFEGUARDS. 

(Memorandum by Sarcfar Tara Singh.) 

1. There should be at least one Sikh in the Punjab Cabinet. 

2. Out of the three members of the Punjab Public Service Commission one 
should be a Sikh. 
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3. This Public Service Commission should control services of the local 
Board up to a cei turn grade. 

4. This Council sJon will secure a fair and adequate ropro^t ntation to the 
Sikhs consistently with considerations or efficiency and possession of necessary 
qualifications. 

5. No legislative measure either social, religious or economic which div 
criniinalo- against a minority community should be allowed to lie introduced 
without the ^unction of Governor and Governor-General. It should not he 
declare! parsed unless tiny e-epun tors memhers of the community concerned 
consent to it, 

C. Religion -> liberty, management of places of worship, religious assign- 
ment y, educational granls-in-aid and language should he guaranteed. 

7. Sikhs should be given 5 per cent, representation (out of the British 
Indian quota) in eoniial legislature. 

8. There should be one Sikh on the Cabinet of the Central Legislature. 

9. Theie should ho one Sikh on the Central Public Service Commission. 

10. Sikhs should he adequately represented on the Army Council. 

31. The pre-war strength of the Sikhs in the fighting forces should not be 
reduced. 

12. Sikhs should be given adequate weight age in Sindh. 

27th December, 1932. 


MOTE O N MEMORIAL SUBMITTED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA* DATED THE 25TH 
OCTOBER 1832. 


(Submitted Sir H . Sidney*) 

Tlii* Memorial has* been prepared and submitted to the Secretary of State 
for India for hi- ea reml consider at ion and has lor its obi eel the reservation 
of European edm atiun in India as a .Federal Subject with special statutory 
powers to His Excellency the Viceroy to enable him to exercise, whenever 
the necessity may arise, the povens of certification vested in him in respect 
of any measure affecting the subject under the now Government of India Act 
which is at present engaging the attention ot the Imperial Government. 

The recommendations embodied in this memorial are as under: — 

(1) That the financial control and the control of the Department of 
European education be vested in the Government of India with 
a special provision for the eertihoalion of any measure in respect 
oi which His Excellency may deem the exercise of the powers 
reserved to lain necessary. 

V2) That a special All-India Department bo created for the control of 
European education, under the Minister tor Education, Govern- 
ment of India, and that a qualified officer, with practical expe- 
rience of the educational needs of the community, be * p pointed 
as Director of European Education wiih a .sufficient staff of 
European and Anglo-Indian Inspectors dii^ctly subordinate to 
him io administer to the needs oi the several Province*. 

(3) That special provision be made for the unification of the Code of 

European Education, All-India, so as to obviate the existing 
anomaly of varying curricula for different Province* and to give 
effect to the principle that European education in India neces- 
sitates a uniform standard, both of scholarship and of methods 
of instruct ion. 

(4) That special pro-vision be made for the inclusion in the curriculum 

of at least one of the vernaculars of India as a compulsory 
subject of instruction from the Primary Glasses upward and that 
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the vernacular selected (which may vary according to the Pro- 
vince- m which die Institution h situated) replace one ol the 
modem European languages now included m tin* mmcnl u 
*5) Thai special provision should also he made lor the employment 
of qualified A npJo-Tndinm and Domiciled Emupoans in the 
mpetior staff ol the venous schools piovided lor the education 
of the c omnium ly and ihat the el urns of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Euro* earns ‘diouid — other conditions being equal — be 
considered preferentially in making these appointments, 

(b) That adequate provision should !m made ior the ina agination and 
maintenance ol Colleges and Reboots planned and equipped for 
the t aining of belli sows of the community ior Tern net ships 
and more partiodaily to qualify them to fill the important 
positions of Head Masters and Dead Mi op equal terms 
with Europeans who have hitherto been recruited overseas on 
the giound that talent available in [ndia lacks the net essary 
ti ainmg. 

I have submitted those recommendations with a specific representation of 
die grounds on winch they aie based which aio reproduced below: — 

(1) & (2) That unless the financial and administrative control of 
European education is \ested in the Central Government and 
the Viceroy possesses special power of certification, there is grave 
lcason to apprehend that the Grants-in-Aid voted for the purpose 
will be subjected to a systematic process of being whittled down 
by the Provincial Governments and Legislatures, and it is easily 
conceivable that, with the preponderance of majonty community 
representation in the Ptovincial Councils, Stale Aid for European 
education will, within the very hi si decade ol the grant of 
Provincial autonomy, be reduced to a negligible factor in its 
relation to the actual ediKfdionnl needs of the community and 
in comparison with expoudicure in other directions. 

It is of almost equal importance lluu. the control of European 
education should be ceirbnhsod ior aJiuinisirative purposes other 
than finance. lv is essential Lhat the methods of supervision 
should lie co-ordinated ; it is equally essential that the Inspectors 
employed should he icleised liom the burden of office work, 
which is inseparable from Provincial control and that they 
should he entirely free to exercise their supervisory functions 
and to maintain a much closer touch with the schools under 
their control than obtains to-day under dyarehical conditions. 
A point of considerable importance made by Mr. Hammond is 
that the scheme of centralization will, on its adoption^ effect a 
considerable saving in cost of establishment and that this saving 
will he sufficient to cover the salary of the Director of European 
Education. 

pi) The recommendation in regard to the unification of the Code of 
European Education is supported by an overwhelming mass of 
material considerations, each of which is of importance in itself. 
The majority of these considerations are purely educational and, 
as such, can be most fittingly dealt with by an educationalist 
and have been dealt with in detail by Mr. Hammond in the 
memorandum submitted to the Secretary of State for India. 

I need not, therefore, reiterate these considerations in general, 
but there is one that has an economic or quo si-economic aspect, 
and to this J crave the liberty of a brief reference. The anomaly 
of varying curricula in the different Provinces imposes a very 
substantial hardship upon the community, who are largely 
migratory, owing to the exigencies of the public services in which 
they are employed. In consequence of the frequent transfers 
from Province to Province to which they are liable, coupled with 
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tli© differences of curricula between Province and Province, the 
education of their children is necessarily disjointed, and, there- 
fore, unsatisfactorily and not infrequently imposes an additional 
financial burden ot no inconsiderable weight upon the parents. 

(4) The recommendation in respect of inclusion in the curriculum of 

one of the vernaculars as a compulsory subject also has an im- 
portant bearing upon the economic welfare of the community. 
At present children of Anglo-Indian parentage, although born 
and bred in the country, more often than not attain maturity 
without a literate knowledge of any of the many vernaculars of 
the country and with scarcely a sufficiently colloquial knowledge 
to carry on a sustained conversation. This, involving as it does 
an inability to make themselves intelligible to the Indians with 
whom they are in constant contact in their daily avocations, 
constitutes a most serious handicap in after-lile, and it is emer- 
gent ly necessary that this disability should be removed. 

(5) & (6) These recommendations are so closely akin as to be incapable 

of separate consideration. In this connection also we are pre- 
sented with a glaring anomaly in the system of education applied 
to the Anglo-Indian community. No other community in India — 
it is almost safe to say no other community in the world — suffers 
the education of its children to be conducted and the more 
important and highly paid situations in their communal schools 
to be filled by men and women who are not of their own com- 
munity and who are recruited from overseas sources, generally 
at very much higher salaries than would be gladly accepted by 
men and women of the community directly concerned and which 
turn helps to increase the cost of European education; yet 
this is actually the case with the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European community. It is urged by some that this state of 
things is the logical outcome of a scarcity of Anglo-Indians and 
Domiciled Europeans possessing the necessary educational quali- 
fications ; but 1 maintain, with due deference, that there is 
plenty of first^ class indigenous (Anglo-Indian) talent available, 
but neglected in favour of the overseas European Head Master, 
and that if there is a paucity of trained teachers in the com- 
munity, tlie defect should be remedied by the establishment of 
additional Training Schools and Colleges to ensure a supply 
commensurate with requirements. 

I now desire to appeal to every member of the Round Table Conference 
to consider the subject-matter of this memorial in the light of ail the in- 
formation X have furnished and very sincerely trust that they will both 
individually and collectively accord to me and to the community [ represent 
the full weight of their support in order to enable me to attain the object 
m view. 


STATUTORY ECONOMIC PROTECTION IN THE GOVERNMENT 

SERVICES, 

(Memorandum by Sir Henry Gidney,) 

I. — Introductory. 

T fit' Memorandum is submitted witli the permission of the Tit. Hon. 
Xiord San key , Chairman of the Third Bound Table Conference, who at 
the concluding session of the 3rd Round Table Conference requested any 
delegate who so desired, to submit a Memorandum on behalf of anv matter 
which _ he considered required further enquirv. It is because T 'feel the 
necessity of further emphasising the great danger which faces the economic 
future of the Anglo-Indian Community unless it is statutorily and adequately 
protected, that I have taken advantage of this offer. 
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Before dealing with the various aspects of this problem it is necessary 
to make a few general observations, each of which has a direct and import- 
ant bearing on the economic future of the Anglo-Indian Community, and the 
demands contained herein. 

IT . — Military services . 

The military services rendered by the Community to India and the 
Empire during the John Company period are also to be found writ large 
on every page of Indian history. Tn every book on the Indian Mutiny 
will be found chronicled the great and abiding services rendered by the 
Anglo-Indian Community, and how heroically they helped the Britisher 
to retain India; indeed the military services rendered by the Community 
during this period were such that the then Metropolitan of India — Bi-hop 
Cotton— in his sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, on the 28th July, 
1800, recommended that public thanksgiving “ to Almighty God lor deli- 
verance from the Sepoy revolt ” should take expression in the form of the 
establishment of Schools for the children of the Community u that had 
stood so nobly by England in her hour of need, and who had shed their 
blood lor their kinsmen across the seas 55 and with which the then Viceroy 
of India, Lord Canning, joined “ con amorc 

Moreover, during the past great War, the Community gave 80 per cent, 
of its manhood in almost every theatre of war, a record unparalleled by 
any other community in the Empire; while its women were emnloyod in 
hundreds as Military nurses. Within the past few years, during the recent 
Civil Disobedience Momevent, the Community which ^ forms three-cmarters 
of the Indian Auxiliary force, helped largely to maintain the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. The Anglo-Indian is however to-day denied 
admission into the British Army on account of his origin, although during 
the past Great War, thousands of our young men were freely enlisted into 
the British Army, and, even to-day, there are about 1,000 of them still 
serving in the British Army, The community is also denied admission into 
the Indian Army, lest it disturb the class homogenity of that Force. But 
the most, cruel 'and unjustifiable charge that has been levied against the 
Community is to be found in the refusal by the Army authorities in India 
to recognise the Community as one of the martial classes of India, notwith- 
standing its past great military record during the John Company time, 
the Indian Mutiny, the past Great War, and also ihe meritorious and 
loyal services it rendered in the old Volunteer Corps, which gave birth 
during the war to the Indian Defence Force and which, to-day, is called 
the Indian Auxiliary Force, and forgetful of the great soldiers and leaders 
the Community has produced and the fact that it was two Anglo-Indians, 
who rendered such conspicuous service during the Great War, — Lieutenant 
Robinson, V.C. who brought clown the first German Zeppelm in. London, 
and Lieutenant Warneford, V.C. who brought down the first German 
aeroplane in the battle fields of France. T am, however, told that the 
chief practical difficulty which prevents the Army authorities from creat- 
ing an Anglo- Indian Unit is that the Anglo-Indian cannot exist ou^ the 
same pay as does the Indian Sepoy, and therefore, it would necessitate 
the introduction of a third rate of military pay, to which the Government 
of India thinks there would be serious objection from the Indians, 11ns is 
correct, but if it is the intention of the GWrnmenl lo Tetiuce the preseiit 
strength of tho British Army in India, T would respeetfnlly suggest that it 
would afford an ideal opportunity for the creation of either an Anglo- 
Indian Unit or one or two A. I. Batteries of Artillery, and so give to the 
Community an honoured position in tho defence of its own emintry, and 
which is, to-day, denied to it except service m the Auxiliary horce. 

III. — Civil services. 

(1) There is no doubt that the Anglo-Indian Community has materially 
helped to lay the foundations and to build up, maintain and develop, 
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it) l ho' * pn^enfc slates of efficiency, the various utility and revenue bearing 
S«ui *s rt the Government of India. Tho piivations endured and the 
dean 4 ' to vliiili Ihoxo pioneer workers exposed themselves in the early 
da~w J ill » development of India’s industrial communications, when very 
mw in\ d mJ (‘ficienfc TiorVmen were available, form a notable chapter 
m the rr-t. history of India, which must be read to he really appreciated, 
and n e-bdo adequately assessed at the present time, tv lion our need is 
so um m and our reward lm* been fully earned. And we feel that we would 
nor hi * .1 moral ing (he case if we wore to state that, had it not been 
lor Hem pioneer Anglo-Indian workers and their loyal and steadfast 
sorvho in those days, as also in ilio immediate past and present, when 
Go'vrnuiuit ha •> boon faced with many economic and railway crises, the 
revenue horn the trade and industries of India, would not he at the high 
level if is to-day. We go further and affirm that not only the revenue 
whuh the Government of India receives from the Customs, but also^ the 
immunity the country has enjoyed from the chaos and clangers associated 
with flu, promiscuous imputation of arms and ammunition, has largely 
been duo fo tlm honest, ioval and efficient services of the Anglo-Indian 
community employed in the Customs Service, which Service was, until 
as Vivenlly as 1921, entirely manned hy this Community. 

The Mine can he said with equal force and value in regard to the 
service'- rendered hy the Community to the Hallways and Telegraphs — - 
indeed history will hear us out when we say that it was an Anglo-Indian 
Teleuephixt — named BrendPh — who, bv heroically remaining at his post 
of dnt'" mi the telegraph office at Delhi during the Indian Mutiny, was 
able to fh patch that famous telegraph message which saved 13 ic Punjab 
for the British Empire. 

ft is said the Indian Civil Service have made Tndia: this no doubt is 
true, hut not a single Indian Civil Service Officer will deny that his success 
has, in a 1 1 rgo measure, been due to the spade and research work performed 
for him bv his Assistant Rouvlarios, ’Registrars. SnpejintendenU and other 
clerical si sffs of Pm Government of India and the Provinces, the majority 
of whi h appointments have, until lately, been held hy the Anglo-Indian 
Comipuidfv, and who therefore can rightly he called the pillars of the 
basonmnt door of all Government edifmes of to-day, — men who by their 
loyally and steadfastness, have helped the Indian Civil Service to build up 
the Civil Services of India to what they arc to-day, but whose only reward 
is replacement in these offices by Indian®. 

d?) Hiti ch r J Tiulianfotifion of lf\p /Sferrun’s. — Time was when the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Community boh] a large pereentage of 
most Government appointment®, parti mil ally in tho Provincial Civil Services 
(both Executive and Judiciary) as also in the Government of Tndia and 
the Provincial Government offi* es, in the Salt, Opium, Post and Tele- 
graph, Railways and Customs Services, etc., but, since the operation of 
the present Reforms and Tnd ionisation of the Services, the community has 
been gradual Iv but sm civ squeezed out of these services, while in some 
Departments not a single Anglo-Indian is to he found to day As an 
instance of this, authentic records show that within the past few decades 
the percentage of Anglo-Indians in the clerical staff of certain Government 
offices has h«en reduced from 90 per cent, to 18 per cent, while that of 
Indians has increased from 1 per cent, to 81 per cent. In the Provincial 
Civil Re r vice, the pereentage of Anglo-Indians has decreased from 35 per 
cent, in 3*5 per tent., while in the Provincial Judiciary Service, it has 
been reduced from 29 per cent, to 0. In tho Customs Service the reduction 
during the last 10 years has proceeded at such a pace that, unless it is 
checked, there will he no more Anglo-Tndians in this Department within 
the next 20 years. In the Postal Service in which the Community lias for 
many years played a very important part, very few, if any, Anglo-Indians 
-are to be found to-day. As regards the Telegraph Service, entrance into 
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cbi^ "Oepnitmunt has boon rendered so difficult by means of recent compe- 
titive examinations, that the door has been all but closed to the community. 

There tan he no doubt that the word u ] ndianisation ” is being inter- 
preted as employment for Indian-Indians only, and not for Anglo-Indians, 
indeed i study of the Budget Deboles in the Legislative Assembly, and 
the \i .ions ^pcevhos made by the opposite Benches, will pi ove beyond 
doubt that cciLiin sections ol Indians look upon the Anglo-Indian as much 
an alien as he considers the European to be, and, although we have 
Slatutoiy economic equality, he refuses to recognise, such as our claim 
lor employment in Go\ eminent Services. 

Moreover, the Anglo-Indian community h the only all-India community 
in India. Tt has such a peculiar setting in every Province in India that 
it can claim no Province as its birth-right, and, therefore, cannot ask 
any Provincial Government for communal prelection — indeed, nine-tenths 
of the community are employed in the Government of India Services which 
ipso fat to places our economic protection as a direct charge and respon- 
sibility on the Government of India. Moreover, from every Province comes 
the demand for exclusive indigenous employment and the incessant ^ cry 
ore hears to-day of “ Rebar for the Behans ”, “ Pmrjab for the Punjabis ”, 
u Bengal for the Bengalis ”, etc., while* it benefits the Indians, sounds the 
death knell of Hie Anglo-Indian community, who being as it were nobody’s 
child, is in consequence the chief sufferer by being denied the right to live. 

(31 The Monfami-Chclwsfoed and the Simon Commission Reports . — 
Although these reports recognised and recommended important concessions 
and privileges to other communities of India, they gave the Anglo-Indian 
community nothing but pious expressions of sympathy and goodwill, and 
left its future at the mercy of the large*' communities, and the benevolence 
of G mm hi men l and its Ministers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that tlm Instruments of Instructions contained 
in the Gm ernment of India Act of 1919 gave to the Governor-General and 
Governors specific powers 1o protect the interests of minorities, yet, on not 
one of ( a -ion lias this power been exorcised, although the Anglo-Indian coin- 
mum tv has frequently represented its grievances to the various Govern- 
ments. 

('ll (hir status refused reenqnition . — Tt is well known that by an Imperial 
Statute — the Indian Councils’ Act of 1870 , 33 Vic. Chapter ITT — the com- 
immil v is given tlm positions if tc natives of India hj Statute ” and as 
such it 1ms an equal claim with other communities for employment in all 
Government Services. The community has been urged to admit, recognise, 
and demand this status, and we have never lost an opportunity to advise 

them accordingly, hut it is one thing to ask and another thing to receive, 

for, whenever we have demanded our economic rights in the Legislative 
Assembly as “ natives of Ttidia by Statute” the opposite Benches of the 
House have flouted our claims and have made the community clearly to 
understand that it is not included in the term “ Tndianisation 

(51 The insistent demands of the majority communities accompanied 
with threats of strikes or reprisals in the refusal to co-operate with the 
Legislatures, have had so irresistible and compelling an effect on the 
Government and its various officials, that the Anglo-Indian community, 

which is not only numerically weaker, but is very inadequately represented 

on the Legislatures, has been and is being used by Government as a common 
sacrifice on the altar of political expediency, in its efforts to satisfy the 
demands of other more clamorous and powerful communities. The cumula- 
tive effect of this has been that, while in 1921, before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report began to operate, there were less than 1,000 unemployed 
Anglo-Indians and Domiciled Europeans in India, to-day, after a decade 
of the Reforms and the ini reduction of Tndianisation of the Services, 
nearly 15,000 or more than one-third of the total able-bodied men of the 
community are unemployed and roaming the streets in quest of rood. 
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The tragedy of the situation is that a decade ago our cry was a Giro u* 
tins day our daily work 57 to-day our every morning prayer is “ Give us 
tins day our daily food ” ! ! But the most distressing feature of oor 
present economic tragedy is to bo seen in the hundreds of young men 
and women who are annually leaving our excellent European Public Schools 
in India, well educated, well developed, keen sportsmen (it was men of this 
t) po who formed three-quarters of the first hockey team who beat rlie rest 
of the world at Olympia) who are unable to secure employment anywhere 
and at any price, * This is the toll that one decade if the Reforms and 
Indian isat ion has extracted from the community. 

(6) Our position has been Gradually going from bad to worse and our 
complete economic disaster has hitherto been avoided only by the exercise 
of special labours iiom the Government in the shape of confidential orders 
to officials to safeguard, as far as is possible, our interests and by the 
benevolence nf some sympathetic officials, but of late the cry of Indiantea- 
iion has been so loud and insistent that even these marks of favour are 
being denied the community. 

(7) Vteiifdicial effort on com mini it ?/ io-daif . — With the present retrench- 
ment and economy that is being practised in every Government Department, 
it is well known that no new appointments are being created, but it cannot 
be denied that every additional appointment that is to-day given to an 
Indian is taken away — (indeed it must be so) from either a European or 
an Anglo-Indian, and, so, in this way the community is being deprived 
of the right to live, and will soon altogether disappear from Government 
employment. 

(8) Government of India's apprehension . — The Government of India, to 
whom we are grateful, have, however, found the political pressure exercised 
on them by the larger communities so great that they now find themselves 
wholly unable to guarantee any further economic protection to the Com- 
munity, especially to those employed on the Railways. This admission 
is to he found on page 169 of the Government of India’s Despatch on pro- 
posals for Constitutional Reform, dated 20th September, 1980, 

u The Anglo-Indian Community has in the past rendered very 
important services to the Railways and still holds a large number of 
posts in particular branches of railway work. The economic life of 
the Community is indeed to a large extent dependent on the oppor- 
tunities of employment which the railways offer, and its numbers are 
gravely apprehensive of what may occur, if and when any change takes 
places in the present system of administration and control. In view 
of the history of the community, a special obligation wc fhinl:, rests 
upon Parliament, before relaxing its own control, to ensure, as far 
as may bo practicable, that the interests of the Anglo-Indian Community 
are protected.” 

(8- A) Pound Table Conference apnrrhrnrtons and recommendations 
The Services snb-Committee of the first Round Table Conference, in a 
manner, also recognised our apprehensions and admitted the special position 
in which the Anglo-Indian Community was placed in regard fco employment 
in Government services and recommended that special consideration be 
given to our claims. The resolution was as follows; — 

u The sub-Commit toe recogmses the special position of the Anglo- 
Indian Community in respect of public employment, and recommends 
that special consideration should ho given to their claim for employ- 
ment in the services.” 

This resolution was unanimously passed by a Committee largely composed 
of Indian Delegates, and is a most significant admission and recommenda- 
tion. It may bo said this recommendati on is nothing more than a pious 
resolution, but we submit it has the official seal of recognition of a special 
Committee of the Round Table Conference and as such, cannot be over- 
looked either by this Conference or Parliament or by the official draftsman 
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when lie is drawing up the new constitution for India. We also under- 
stand that this Conference cannot deny or go behind the resolution passed 
by the previous Conference. We, therefore, submit that if the Indian 
Delegates are prepared unanimously to offer us special protection, to our 
mind th»re can be no difficulty in the drafting out and the incorporation 
into the constitution of a special clause, granting us the protection we seek. 

(9) Treaty or Crown obligation . — In this connection it must not he over- 
looked that the assurances of economic protection given to the Anglo-Indian 
Community by the Government of India, successive Viceroys and Great 
Britain hate been so many and so consistent as to have assumed the force 
and value which is rightly attached to a Treaty obligation. Indeed the 
assurance given to the Community by His Ro\ al Highness The Prince of 
Wah s and Heir-Apparent to the British Crovm, places this protection on a much 
higher phme. he., a Crown obligation, as evidenced in the reply His Royal 
Highness gave to the Anglo-Indian Deputation that waited on him in 
India. 


u Gentlemen, you may rest assured that I now understand the condi- 
tions under which you live in India, and the useful and honoured 
place which you fill as citizens of the Indian Empire. Your aims and 
aspirations have my sympathy. Your devotion to the cause of India, 
the land in which you live, and your desire to maintain an honoured 
place for her within the Empire, do ^ou credit. I shall watch the 
progress of your Community with the closest attention. You may be 
confident that Great Britain and the Empire will not forget your 
Community, who are so united in their devotion to the King-Emperor* and 
who gave such unmistakable tokens of their attachment to the Empire 
by their sacrifices in the War. 1 * 

(Hi) Comparisons . — During the three iRound Table Conferences, the various 
communities which go to form India, have each, in turn, presented their 
demands for consideration, with the results that the Muslims have been 
given &R per cent, of the seats in the Central Legislatures communal elec- 
torates with an almost statutory majority in the Provinces of Punjab and 
Bengal, indeed it has been given almost all the 14 points embodied in Mr. 
Jmnah’& demand. The Depressed Classes have been given almost all they 
desired, and Government has accepted the Pact recently entered into between 
them and Mr. Gandhi, which has given them twice the number of seats in 
the Legislatures as was allotted to them in the Prime Minister’s Communal 
Award. To the women of India have rightly been given extended franchise, 
and special representation in the Legislatures, as also special electoral 
Qualifications. 

Labour has been promised additional representation in the Central 
Legislatures and special constituencies. The demands of the Landlords and 
the Universities have also been satisfied. Other claimant sections of the 
people have been granted their requests, e.g.> the creation of the North- 
West Frontier Province, the separation of Bind, and, in all probability, 
the separation of JBehar. Europeans have not only been granted protection 
of their commercial and trade intei'ests, but their Jury and other rights. 
The Liberal and Moderate Parties have not only been promised a large 
share of responsibility in the Centre, but a closer association in the defence 
of India. These have been detailed not in the nature of a complaint but 
as a comparison and I feel bound to ask against all these concessions given 
to other Communities what has the Round Table Conference done to satisfy 
the demands made by the Anglo-Indian Community, who to-day stand more 
in need of statutory protection than any other community in India? It 
cannot he denied that except for pious expressions of sympathy and good- 
will nothing material has been done for it, though in making this state- 
ment, I feel I must admit with gratitude the acceptance by the Round Table 
Conference of the Irwin report on Anglo-Indian Education, but in doing 
so, we cannot help but ask of what value is this concession to the education 
of our children, if their parents are deprived of their employment and the 
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right. to live bo( a use, it cannot he denied that the education of the dale! m 
entnoly doj cadent on Lfio economic secuiity ui the parent. 


fV. — PnoTiH r ion Ciaonn. 

\\» Jn\e detailed ilu^e indisputable fact'- as a preamble to our demands, 
with a audio to place belore the authorities in a knot and con ewe maunoi , 
tin* ^tu vices rendered by the Community to the Indian Empire, the c erious 
disadwml i&es under vhieh it labouiv# owing to lndianisation of the Smite 
■flo* appie 1 " elisions which it entertains and its piecanons position m the 
X, w India, and so to justify our claim tor economic protection il only for 
a limited poiiod of years irom the date of the operation ot the New 
Const! tut LOU. 

Under these cireuni stances it is only natural that the Comm unit \ should 
look to the Government of India, and through it to the Secretary of Stale 
and the British Parliament, for protection of its economic interests. It 
feels that hitherto the powers that have been given to the Governor General 
and Goternois to protect their interests have been used very sparingly. 
The Community also feels that if these powers are merely to be repeated 
in the Instrument of Instructions, they will be of very little material value 
because with the grant of Provincial Autonomy and responsibility in the 
Centre, the Departments in which the Anglo-Indian Community are em- 
ployed, will be placed under the complete control of the various Ministers 
and it will be against the principles underlying Provincial Autonomy and 
responsibility in the Centre for either the Governors or the Governor 
General to ' interfere with the day-by-day administration of any of the 
Services, and this is precisely what will have to he done if the few appoint- 
ments to-day held by the Community are to be statutorily protected. After 
all, wo are not asking for the impossible, all we want is the protection to 
the Community of these 25.000 appointments compared with the millions 
held by Indians, but which to us mean our very existence. 

Our claims are: — 

(i) \Vo look upon the economic future of the community as a joiufc 
responsibility on every Englishman and every Indian and who, in turn, 
are the eo-Trustees of that responsibility. 

(ii) The Anglo-Indian Community seeks statutory protection nob only 
of its economic interests, but to be a (lorded an opportunity to seive the 
future India as loyally, as efficiently and as conscientiously as it has laboured 
for the past India. 

(iii) We apprehend and we feel sure this apprehension is shared by many 
other Communities that for the next two or three General Elections, the 
Congress Party will be returned to the Legislatures in an overwhelming 
majority, and we have grave reasons to believe that they do not entertain 
sympathetic feelings towards the needs of the Anglo-Indian, especially Ids 
employment in the various services, and which constitutes the very exist- 
ence of the Community. It is to protect the community during this period 
that we claim adequate Statutory economic safeguards, 

(iv) But if the New Constitution cannot grant us this Statutory protec- 
tion, the Community feels it is entitled to look to the British Parliament 
to grant this protection, at least for a limited period of years. 

(v) Failing iliis^ and after the repeated assurance of economic protection 
which have been given to the Anglo-Indian Community, and which amount 
to a si Treaty obligation 55 or an obligation on the part of the Crown, we 
humbly and respectfully submit to His Majesty that he will he graciously 
pleased to ordain some means by which this section of His most loyal and 
devoted subjects are protected, and that they be given the right to" live in 
the land ol their birth and in the service of a country which they have 
materially helped, along with their English forebears, to build up "to its 
present position of prosperity. 

(vi) In conclusion wa submit that if this appeal to the peoples of India 
and to this Bound Table Conference fails to secure us Statutory Economic 
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Proto* tioii, ue desire to place our claim on a higher plane. Unit or a mora 
obligation on i3io British Parliament and the British Nation who tailed 
us into be. tig, and whom wo have served tor (outlines v it»i a sense ol 
knolh, ol }n l not ism and of ofik ienoy, difficult to parallel m the British 
Bienne, i mucin be] tug always that, if, in our allegiance and our loyalty 
to the British Empire as outlined m this note, we have been so uni on unate 
n 10 estiango the goodwill oi the Indian to such rn extent that our 
economic demands have come 10 bo scrutinised with gealous vigilante amount- 
] nh ( at limes, lo open hostility and a desire to depihe us oi the right 
to Jive, the Government and the British Parliament, who are the successes 
o( tl»e East India Company, cannot to-cUy, when it is handing over chat 
Go\ eminent and control, disclaim all responsibility nor can it repudiate 
the claims of the Anglo-Indian Community to legislation that will eiiom 
ttjoly guarantee their future, and that sue h protection bo plated beyond 
dUiHue or challenge. 

It is said that the lief onus were given to India as a leward tor her 
sen ices during the Great War. We ask, is expropi iation oi our employ- 
ment and the refusal of the right to live m our country India die only 
reward tor our unparalleled services duiing the War ? Is India’s gam to be 
our loss? Does India’s destruction connote our destruction and does the 
regeneration of India mean the degeneration of the Anglo- Indian? Surely 
no one desires this and yet this is exactly what will happen to the Community 
unless its economic future is adequately statutorily protected. 

27th December 1932. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS AND THE METHOD OF ELECTION OF 
MEMBERS IN THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL UNDER 
THE COMMUNAL AWARD, 

(Memorandum by M r, N. C» Kelkar, Pandit Nanak Chasid and Sardar Tara 

Singh.) 

We, the undersigned, members of the third Round Tahh Con ft renoo 
widi to enter our protest against and criticism of what is known as the 
Communal Award, announred by the British Cabinet through the Prime 
Minister on the 17th August last. And we further desire that th*s protest 
should go on the record of the Round Table Conference ns a protest on 
behalf oi the Hindu and Sikh Communities in India. 

Since (lie publicati >n oi the “ Award ”, the Hindu Community' in India 
has expressed its opinion upon the Award through the Pres® and on the 
platform, while resolutions of constituted bodies and associations, who each 
in their own sphere may he taken as representing the Hindu nurd, have 
uniformly criticised the Award as greatly adverse to Hindu interests. And 
now that the Indian Round Table Conference is holding its final session, 
we cannot allow the decision of Government, on the Communal questions, 
to be lecorded, without the opinion of the Hindu Community also going 
on recoid along with it. 

We fully recognise that since the Indian communities could not come 
to an agreed decision, embodying a settlement of their respective claims 
to representation on the Legislatures and the method of election to them, 
it became inevitable, under the circumstances, for Government to take up 
the matter info their own hands and give such decision as they thought 
proper. Nor do we wish, in the slightest degree, to throw doubt upon 
the motives of Government in giving their decision. But for all that, the 
Hindu Community is, we think, entitled to expi'css its opinion of the effects 
and the consequences of that decision to their interests throughout India 
generally and in special respects in particular provinces. 

Before, however, proceeding to that topic, we would mal e a few brief 
obsei rations here about the ieal causes underlying the apparent hopelessness 
of agreement between the Hindu Community and the largest minority in 
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Jmlu\ t r. M fcl e Muslims. It is indeed true, as observed by the Prune 
Min ui< i in Jus speech at Portsmouth on the 19th November last, that 
4k whether in industrial or in international affairs, if the parties met with 
good-will iu their hearts, how east it would be to come to an agreement. 
But when t \ou meet with suspicion, with history that ought to have been 
dead u,us ago, generations, centuries ago, when thac leit in their hearts 
a mnklnm, poisoning oi ihe spiiit, what a task coming to agreement was! “ 5 
The same description, which so aptly applies to the communal trouble in 
India, is not without its counterpaifc to a greater or Jess degree in the 
liistoiv ot every other country. The duty of any third party, observing the 
conditions in India, should be to adjudicate fairly between tlw different 
communities. The British Government, installed in India as they them- 
»*olvc* proless and avow’ - to he, lor holding the scales evenly between the 
dilfeieii t communities, have a responsibility to look after the interests 
entrusted ro them with strict impartiality. Had that been duiv tulfilled, 
there t s reason to believe that the coimminal conflict would not have taken 
such an acute form, fn any case, when sitting down to arrive at a 
decision on this difficult question, the Government might well have taken 
ihe lollowing points into their considei ation : — 

U) The conflict between the Hindu and the Muslim interests was the 
same belore 1916 as it is to-day. Yet it is on record that at the 
Lucknow Congress, in that year, ihe Hindu and the Muslim 
leaders came to a unanimous agreement and cleared the path 
for what is known as the Congiess League Scheme of political 
reform. The British Government accepted it as a legitimate 
basis for an official scheme of representation of the two communi- 
ties in the Indian legislatures. If the Government really puts 
so much store by a unanimous communal agreement then they 
should have said to the communities, u Here is an agreed 
pact in operation and we shall not allow it to be disturbed 
except by another pact similarly agreed to The Hindu* 
are aware that the Lucknow pad conceded special electorates 
to the Muslims, and also weightages to safeguard the interests 
of the Muslim ( minorities in all provinces; and their revised 
demand for joint electorates could very properly have been 
refused, if the Lucknow pact held the ground. 

(2) Since the pact was denounced by both sides, a new situation had 
arisen in which the Government might have taken up the 
matter in their own hands but in the spirit of a real impartial 
arbitrator, they might have applied to the case of Indian 
minorities the principles which the League of Nations has 
successfully applied in solving the problems of the European 
Minorities in their charge. The responsibility of the League 
of Nations, for the protection of minorities in her charge, 
could not be regarded as less onerous than that of the Indian 
Government in relation to the Minorities in India. Surely 
the claim of any minority in India for protection of its interests 
could not go beyond the preservation in their integrity, of their 
mother-togue, culture, customs, maimers and religion. The 
rules framed by the League, in this respect, are reasonable 
and adequate for the purpose. 


Instead of doing any of these things, the Government have taken upon 
themselves the grave responsibility of giving a decision which strikes at the 
very root of a sound framework of polity, which it is their purpose to 
raise by a Parliamentary Statute. * 

W{ AP* rt . tee considerations the more poignant regret which the 

Hind is feel arises from the fact that the failure on the part of the two 

obvkmshkexXikd fL 00 *”? a ,. settl f™ ent communal issues, is being 
exploited, for refusing the claims of the Indian nation at eve4 

thns.frrbrt.nf- 1 ' 8 c a OR ? ected 'ytii crueial political issues relating to the 
IndiM pbple responsibility from the British Parliament to the 
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Would the Government, v e* von del, aecv] t a sf srtiiic otte.g h It ^erc 
mule by the Indian nation? Would they grant by a Parhainemtaiv Statute 
tie hind oi self-Got eminent India a&ked toi il a settlement were arrived 
at bv the Hindus and Muslims r Would they do thl-s \\ ichoufc niakmg any 
change i ha lever, as they did in the case of South l\r rtca, where the problem 
for solution was not less difficult than in India, owing to the (onfiietma 
mtezests jelueen three or four colonial units? Wo invite the British 
Goiormnom to reply to this question. 

The so-called Award can be impeached on many grounds. We enumerate 
ojly a few. The provisions in it have conceded special electorates not onh 
to Mahonxodans who demanded them, but al&o to Anglo- fiat him India i 
Cnrisfci a n- and even Indian women who ne^er asked for them. If e.oe< 
beyond oven the recommendation® of the Simon Commission, which did not 
procure to gue an assured majority in the legislatures for in a j or it v lofrmmn- 
tms . 1 3i the provinces, nor special electorates for Depressed Classes or Indian 
Christians. It exceeds the demands out forward even by the oflknil MuMnu 
controlled Government of the Punjab in the interests of the Muslims, for 
wh* jv as an excess of two .seats was suggested by the British Government 
for Muslims over Hindus, a majority of nearly 10 lias been conceded by 
the Award. If the Government were of opinion that minorities really should 
ha given representation according to the population basis, then they should 
have done for the Hindu minorities in different provinces what they have 
done for Muslim minorities. But they have done in justice to the '"Hindu 
minorities alone in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Award thus cannot be justified on any common principle of fair 
(waling. The Award makes it impossible for the legislatures in any province 
effectively to control the Executive Administration. Under the Award group 
n/oidd h e set up against group. Patronage would do its destructive work. 
And the Government would be able to manipulate the see-saw of political 
power so that the result would be in tlieir favour. 

Tt would be tedious to go into more than a few details and comparative 
figure-, in order to show how injustice has been done to the Hindus in each 
province, either by the grant of separate electorates or excessive weight age. 
Tho«o we give .are indicative of the whole tendency of the Award, The 
general effect, it is now acknowledged on all hands, would be as we have 
Indicated above. Surolv a civilised Government like the British Government 
cannot be r»aid to have realised and fulfilled its responsibility in laying 
the foundation of a political state and Democratic Government, by such an 
Award, 

In the Punjab the Hindu minority is not given representation even 
according to its population basis, not to ‘speak of the weightage. The Punjab 
Hindus are a wealthy and influential community and contribute a very 
large share of Government revenue of the Province, With Joint Electorates 
and Free Election they might have been able to overcome some of then 
disabilities due to an assured Muslim majority. But the separate electorate* 
and statutory majority for Muslims make this impossible, 

^In Bengal the Hindu Community is the main-stay of the province in 
pointy of education, culture, influence and wealth. It was to be expected 
therefore, that these considerations would be taken into account in fixing 
their representation in the Provincial Council* This has not been the case. 

In the Central Provinces, the Award gives to Mahometans even a larger 
share of representatives than was recommended by the Simon Commission. 

In the United Provinces, the Hindus had a grievance with regard to the 
weightage of Muslim representation even from the time of the Lucknow 
Pact. The Award, far from redressing the grievance, perpetuates it. 

In Bomba v, separation from Bind would reduce the Mahoraedan popula- 
tion to a very small fraction; and consequently the weightage given to them 
becomes very excessive. The separation of Bind, where Muslims will be 
a dominating majority, when counted with weightage given to Muslims 

IBT.C. H 
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in tiie Bombay Presidency, so separated from Bind, constitutes a double-' 
wrong. 

For all these reasons we hope Government ' will look more closely, than 
they seem to have done, into the equities and inequities of .the Award which 
they hare given. Obviously they have power to revise their Award, if they 
feel convinced that such revision will enable them to put the Award on a., 
fairer and jusfcer basis. 

23rd December, 1932, 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATION! OF LANDHOLDERS. 
(Memorandum submitted by the Raja of Kballikote.) 

Ee presenting the Landholders of India, I feel it my duty to place before 
the Conference and His Majesty’s Government the case of the Landholders 
regarding special representation in the Legislatures— -Central and Provin- 
cial, I need hardly say that the proposal of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission was made under a grave misconception of facts as the Commission 
failed to make any distinction between Permanently Settled Estates held 
under Sanads and Landholders who hold property under tenures different 
from theirs, I further submit that the conclusion was arrived at without 
realising the fact that the community whom I represent is an asset upon 
which the Government of the country has always drawn and 4 which can 
be. relied on for rendering loyal co-operation, Zamiudars do not wish to- 
come in through the back door of nomination. The Landholders as a 
class stood by the 1 Government at all times of , necessity and their loyal 
service to the British Crown has 'been unquestioned. While the intelli- 
gentsia have been hike-warm in their support, the Zamindars whole- 

heartedly co-operated with Government and worked the difficult constitution 
that was given for about the last twelve years. Ts there any reason for 
denying their just rights? The Government of India’s Despatch on consti- 
tutional reforms and all Local -Governments strongly supported the just 
claims for special representation of Landholders. 

In' Madras, the only constitutionalist and organised party that has 
worked the constitution owes its existence to the support and untiring 
efforts of the Zamindars. The Landholders of India pay about 44 per cent, 
of the total Land Revenue to Government. They have a great stake in 
the country and are anxious, not only to maintain a steady and stable 

Government, but that India should progress steadily on constitutional lines 

to achieve her legitimate goal of responsible seif-government. 

The Franchise Committee, while recommending the existing special 
representation of Landholders, did not realise the necessity for their increased 
representation in proportion with the increased representation of other 
interests' and the expansion of the Legislatures based on an extended 
franchise. It is essential, in the circumstances, that the Landholders should 
have more adequate, representation,; In certain elections a few Landholders 
have been elected through general constituencies but their success is not due 
to the 'Tact that they are Landholders. It was: due entirely to, their merits 
and .experience in 'the Local /Board administrations. Landholders .elected 
'through general constituencies; cannot truly safeguard or support the interests 
of' Landholders in; the, Legislatures.' It is .getting 'more and more difficult 
'for Landholders- to succeed in. general constituencies even in their capacity ' 
as i Local Board "administrators. The tendency of the present times is to 
create controversy between the interests of' 'Landholders! and tenants. 
.Persons • pledged', to champion ' the; cause of the tenants against the vested 
rights uiid interests of Landholders are more likely to succeed in -the present 
-day, polities of India, and instances of this have already occurred.'' There- 
fore., there is great need, to have adequate, and effective representation of 
.Landholders. 
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26th December, 1982. 


’-SPECIAL REPRESENTATION OF . LANDHOLDERS OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AM D OU Orf IM THE UNITED PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

(Memorandum by Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain*) 

'When .certain delegates to the Round Table Conference attempted to re- 
open the question of the proportion between European and Indian members 
to be elected for special constituencies representing commerce and industry. 
His Majesty’s Government pointed out that this involved the re-opening of 
the Communal Award, which could not be altered without the consent of all 
parties in India affected thereby. The important question of special. repre- 
sentation for landlords, particularly in the United Provinces of Agra and 
•Oudh, could not therefore be brought before the Conference as the question, 
theoretically considered, of their special representation is on all fours with 
that of Commerce and Industry. But in view of Lord Sankey’s announce- 
ment^ at the concluding session of the Conference on the 24th December 1932, 
that it was permissible for any delegate who desired to submit a memorandum 
on any matters on which he considered further enquiry was required, I 
hereby do so* The allotted quota to. the zemindars in the Provincial Legis- 
lature of the United Provinces has caused widespread resentment. As the 
only sitting member of the United Provinces Legislature invited to the 
third Round Table Conference, I feel it my duty to lay stress once , more 
on the injustice that has been done to the zemindars in the' .award of His 
Majesty’s Government.,. There is no communal element involved in this 
question of representation' of zemindars. It is claimed on the ground of 
representation of an interest' and is not based on the proportion of com- 
munity representation. The landlords of 'the United Provinces together pay 
over 1 60 per cent, of the provincial, revenue, they have always .been,' the main- 
stay of the Government. ■ They have supplied the sinews of war in the great' 
struggle and together, are mainly responsible for the change in the angle , of 
vision 1 of the British Government towards the form' of, Government 1 in India 
which is now being forged at the Round Table, , ■ Lately they have 1 been' 'the 
principal assistance 'in breaking the campaign' of lawlessness in' the country.-, 
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Ever since the introduction of the Moniagu-Chelinsford Reforms pel indeed 
even before, the contributions of the landlords to the counsels of the Govern- 
ment has been considerable and the success of dyarchy in the province is 
mainly, it not. entirely, due to the influence and the prestige of the landlords 
in the Cabinet. The educational and other nation-building institutions of 
the province owe their existence almost entirely to their' beneficence. The 
British India Association of Ondh. the Agra Province Zemindars 1 * 3 * 5 * Association 
of Allahabad and the Mozafrarnagars 7 Association are representative bodies 
of the zemindars of the province. Almost all important landlords are 
members of the one or the other of these bodies. The first two have statutory 
recognition and their income is assured under Acts of Legislature.' The 
trhKjdars of Ouclh — the Baronial class of India, — are members of . the first 
body, the numerical strength of their representation to the Provincial Legis- 
lature has been reduced hr more than half, while the other two bodies 
have been entirely ignored. Representation of the zemindars gua-zemindars 
in the Agra Province has also been reduced by 55 per cent. ; in spite of 
assurances of protection given to tahiqdars and zemindars on several occasions 
by successive Viceroys and Governors of the Province, These amount to 
binding commitments. I am not unaware of the fact that the traditional 
influence of and respect for good landlords is such that they may continue 
to secure the rotes of their tenants as much as in the past. But is that a 
reason for whittling down their number when comparatively unimportant 
interests have had such tender consideration paid to them. I feel bound to 
say that as against the concessions given tc the above interests, neither the 
Government nor, the Round Table Conference have clone anything to satisfy 
the requirements of the zemindars. That sagacious Governor, His’ Excellency 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, saw the justice of the claims of the zemindars and 
recommended doubling the ’ number of their special seats. The Government' 
of India, however, left this for investigation' by the Lothian Committee and 
the recommendations of the Lothian Committee which had practically no 
zemindar element in its constitution' followed the line of least resistance. 
This , recommendation has imfortxmately been incorporated in the communal 
award. It is true that no interest could be given to such a representation 
as to effect the balance of democratic parties., in any legislature, but an 
interest which is of such vital importance to the future stability of the Govern- 
ment which w T e are framing, should not be so reduced as to make it wholly 
ineffective and capable of being constantly ignored. It is for this reason 
that I earnestly press for a revision of the zemindars 7 representation in the 
Provincial Council of the United Provinces, I claim that the British India 
Association should at least have six seats if not eight instead of ■ four 
allotted to that body, that in Agra Province Zemindars 7 Association should 
be statutorily recognised as a constituency and allotted a sufficient number 
of seats commensurate with its importance and that the Mozaffarnagar Asso- 
ciation should also be given a similar privilege as soon as its income and 
membership ' are statutorily assured. 

1 claim this increase of seats for the zemindars for the following reasons 
inter alia : — 

(1) That the taluqdars and the zemindars are , the largest stake-holders 
in the Province, " 

1 (2) That they are an asset upon which the Government has invariably 
drawn and will in. future draw with assurance of response. 

(3) That the interests which the zemindars represent are, indissolubly 
bound up with the future prosperity of the country and the' 
stability of, the future constitution. 

■(4) That the increase of elected seats from, 100 to 228 makes increase 
in the ^numbers of their seats a logical corollary of an extended 

franchise and an enlarged House, 

' (5) That the exigencies , of future elections, when controversies between.' 

landholders, and tenants -will he introduced with sinister,' back- 
grounds, demand; that their number should: .not 'be; left in doubt. , 
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(6) a hat semin ears returned from general coiistitueiieics arc not iikely 
xaitJQ fully to safeguard the interests of tJie zemiixclais in the 

Legislature. 

(.7) i'll at those who have made the province what it is, should oe given 
an adequate share in the control of its future destinies. 

l_am not unmindful of the great difficulties of any change in the Award, 
but the subject to which. I draw attention is ct such overwhelming, importance 
uo the^ future working of the Constitution that 1 would be failing m my 
duty if I left the matter where it now stands. 

31st December, 1932. 


^PRESENTATION OF THE ABQREGENAL. AMO H ILL TRIBES* 


(Note by Mr. N. M, ilcshii) 

The Franchise Committee has recognised the need tor _ the _ separate 
jeiwesen cation of the Aboriginal and" Hill Tribes. _ The ^ Committee has 
recommended some iorm of election for the appointment of their rei. > r e ^ e n t a- 
tiies at _ least in Assam. Bihar and Orissa/ and possibly iu Madras. I 
suggest that the method ei some form of election should ^ foe adopted in all 
'provinces where they have been given special representation. 

in the Communal Award of the Prime Minister, one seat each has been 
reserved for the Backward Areas, presumably for the representation of these 
tribes, in Madras, Bombay and Central Provinces, eight in Binar and Orissa, 
and nine in Assam, 1 consider that, taking into regard the number of the 
population of these tribes, their representation A very inadequate. 

The Census Deport for 1921 has given 16 millions as the figure of /be 
total population of these tribes for the whole of India, and as the population 
-of India has now increased during the last ten years ^ I can safely estimate 
the present figure of their population, for the whole of India, at lb millions. 
Proportionately, their population for British India cannot foe less ilian 
millions. The figure of five millions given by the Sranolnsso Committee is 
obviously a mistake. This figure represents those only who declared mem- 
selves as belonging to “Tribal Religions 51 . But as some oi these people 
either declare themselves as Hindus or are put down by the enumerators 
as Hindus, their total population' is shown to ho much ^ess than it leaiy 
is. Although some of these 'people call themselves Hindus, and some have 
become Christians, their social and economic backwardness is nor nece^sar i y 
removed. Dr. Hutton, the present Census Commissioner, has admittea its 
fact in Ms I). 0. No. 18, dated 19th September, 1932, written to Mr. A, M 
Thakkur of the Servants of India Society. Dr. Hut .on writes as follows . 

“ I am replying to your letter of 8th September in a purely pnva*e 
The actual number of aboriginal tribes who returned then tribal xi am e 

their religion in 1931 was 8,280,347 and the number m British India was 
5,779/09. This of course does not represent the P°P^*kon < rltitutimi of 
themselves as, owing in part to the natural process * y - ^ ^ 

Hinduism for their tribal religion, and the idea of 

return to Hinduism, in addition to a very vigorous propaganda M 


ing to a r 

" ~ “ ' " ” ’ jha at census tame, tureexeu ~~ , ^ _ 

large as possible a return of Hindus as might be, ^ex e ’photons*” ' Vo 


the Hindu Mahasabfta at census time, directed presumably^ to obtaining^ as 


considerable 
Hinduism • 


transfer 


at this 
My 


census 


from “Tribal Religions ^ to 

figure «iven to the Lothian Committee had 
figme pa w then any figures for the 


reference to professed religion -.only, as I 3 ^^ al f not have "any such figures 


If von will 


actual numbers of tribes, and I fear that I r ,. mT)1 - t(>r ] 

until I hare all the tables of the different provinces compiei. 

write to me again in two or three months’ tune .L' different pAineef Is 
you- the actual numbers of tribes returned iromjbe^rent PJoTinces.^ 


it is often very difficult to draw 


“primitive” though here again it is often Cy •’ T“’ v “A, 
between primitive tribes which profess Hinduism < 
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Estimating that their total population in British India is between :our 
and live per cent., the twenty seats out of 1,513 given to them by whe 
Prime Minister's Communal Award are very much _ less than they _ should 
have on the basis of their population, Strictly speaking, they should have 
been given at least sixty seats. This injustice is more glaring especially 
in Central Provinces. In this province their population is more thaii^ one- 
sixth ot the whole, yet they are given only one seat out of 112, while on 
the population basis" they should have been given at least 18 seats. The 
■ Central Provinces Provincial Franchise Committee recommended two seats, 
but the Prime Minister reduced the number to one! On this point Dr. 
Hutton, the Census Commissioner, writes to Mr. Thakkur in the letter 
referred to above as follows : - — 

1 presume that it is the comparatively small number of one miilion 
odd returned as k - Tribal *’ in religion from the Central Provinces which 
accounts for the fact that in the Communal Award only one representative 
has been allotted to backward tribes, which in point of fact constitute 
nearly one-fifth of the population. Even the local Franchise Committee of 
the Central Provinces was prepared to recommend two representatives for 
primitive or backward classes. 

I fully realise the difficulty of changing the Communal Award, lint as 
the representation of these classes is to come out of the general consti- 
tuencies, the seats given to the Muslimjs and to the Depressed Classes need' 
not be disturbed, and some measure ox justice may still be done to these 
classes. 

It is a matter of groat regret that the Franchise Committee lias not recom- 
mended any representation to the 4i Aboriginal and Hill Tribes ” or u Back- 
ward Areas M as the Prime Minister's Award has termed them, although their 
total population is more than 4 per cent., and although the Franchise 
Committee and all others interested have seen the desirability and necessity 
of giving them separate representation. It is not correct to think that 
the interests of these classes are only affected by the Provincial Legislatures. 
The Federal Legislature is of equal importance to them. As some of the 
Areas in which they live are very backward, and as in some cases they are 
under special Legislative and Administrative arrangements, the Simon 
Commission has recommended that the Central Government should bear 
some financial responsibility for them. Moreover, as the Federal Govern- 
ment' is going to depend upon indirect sources of revenue which affect more 
adversely the poorest classes of people which the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 
'undoubtedly are, the case for their representation in the Federal Legislature 
is unanswerable. I therefore strongly hope that, when the Government 
■takes decision as regards the representation of various Communities and 
Interests,, they will not forget to do justice to the Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 
or the Backward Areas as they prefer 'to call them. I suggest that ’they 
.should have 10 reserved seats .in the Assembly distributed as follows: — 

. . . . No. of Seats.' 


(T) 'Representing Backward Areas of Assam' . . . ' 2 

(2) Representing. Backward,, Areas of Bihar and Chota 
, Nagpur' .■ ; , . , ' . . . . 2 

(B) Representing Backward Areas of Central Provinces 2 

(4) ’ Representing Backward Areas' of Bombay' . . 1 

(5) Representing Backward Areas of Madras . . 1 

1 6 ) 'To represent the Aborigines’ of the whole country, 

..and .to. be,' co-opted by all /members of the 
' y Assembly'; ' ■ X A . ■ y 1 ’ '2 


10 . 



REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF' 
INDIAN STATES m THE LEGISLATURES, 

(Memorandum fey Hr. N. G. Keikar,) 

t. would like to mention, a- mutter which is closely related to the repre- 
sentation of Indian States in the Federal Legislatures through their 
representatives. 1 know that for the practical purposes of Federation the 
unit is a state, small or Large, and from current constitutional point of 
view, the State means the political ruler at the state. I also am aware 
that, like Louis XIV, every Indian State ruler, is known to he in the 
habit of saying, si I am the State JJ . But it would not, I think, be Quite 
unpardonable, if some of us attempted to probe the identity of the State 
and its ruler with the lancet of constitutional theory. The word ruler 
necessarily implies that there must he subjects over whom, he rules. And 
these ^ subjects are not only human beings but citizens who are entitled to 
certain civic rights. By virtue of the Federation these subjects attain a 
status which may tersely be described as the status of Federal Subjects. 
They will be called upon to bear their share of the burdens of the Federation 
and must be also regarded as entitled to a share in the profits of the 
Federation. Now' some of these profits may have a material aspect or 
value. But for the moment I am referring' only to that profit from the 
states of a federal subject which relates to political power and influence. I 
do not wish here to refer to any questions of the internal administration 
of any state. But we of British India here, I think, ought to look, though 
at a distance, into the credentials of the states’ representatives,, who will' 
sit in our legislatures along with us, and participate in Federal Administra- 
tion. According to the new Constitution there will he no members of the 
legislature who will not be elected by a certain, I may say, by a very 
large number of electors among the people. The old official block consisting 
of the officials of Government simply disappears, and every elected member 
will thus necessarily represent the effective political consciousness' of 
thousands of Indian souls. Would he like to be vitally associated with 
any other member who bears on him the hall mark of the sufferance of 
undiluted autocracy? That would be indeed serious political misjoinder. 
Oil and water have never mined up well, or at all. For effective team work 
a pair must be made up of men, as of animals, who are nearly if not 
wholly, of equal stature strength and also of temperament. Similarly both 
the British Indian members and the State representatives in the, Federal' 
Legislatures, must, have nearly the same sense of political status, the ' same 
sense of self-respect, independence and responsibility. To whom will the 
State representative feel himself responsible? Will lie he like the British 
Indian Member, irremovable from his "seat and office during the term of 
the life of the Federal Legislature? Or will he be liable to be recalled if 
lie does anything, in his duties, that may displease bis Princely Chief? 
P emember . ' even i n qur present Legislatures, only official. .Members can be 
asked to tender their resignations and vacate their seats. But not so even 
those who are called nominated members. My friend Mr. Joshi has for 
long ' been a nominated member of the 'Assembly; and yet be it said' to his 
credit and the credit also of the Government who nominated him. succes- 
sively for so many terms, that he .spoke and was allowed to speak, , and, he 
'voted and was allowed to vote, with as much independence as if be were 
an elected member. ' So much from the point of view of the' member himself. 
But what about the subjects and the taxpayers of the State who will be 
represented in. the Federal Legislature? Are. they to have no voice' at all 
in the selection of the State representative, who will be entrusted with their 
"affairs to that extent? Now. in .answer to this question I do. not : expect, the, 
State representatives, ■ here and now,' 'to declare what arrangements tvillyfe; 
mo.de by their State Governments to clothe the, delegates;,', .whpnvv they will., 
depute to the Federal Legislature, with 'some' sort of representative capacity. 
But T shall be satisfied if thev would simply and at least , say that them 
states will feel bound to ma ke'. Aome ■ shefi arrangement, considering ' the- 
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anomalous juxtaposition as described by me, between the British Inaut-i 
Mo Vrs and tV State-, Beor^eur,irv©> m ti - Lc gi,.alnrc^ ^ L^aui avwtre 
Lji-cI CL mad lor, tint t! e ow, ngh Ms begun in *1**" uyo a Indmj States 
ndero. We all welcome that orientation, but, I feel . that the record, of th> 
Coahovnce v ill V allowed to hear Tipou it the ere»en* e A the expressed 
wi limine^, i mar even ^ay, ekeuim urillingiu*-*. o £ the States here repre- 
sented to ’ develop, at lew p ogressively, mvGUtmrn* of represent at, V' 
G rear nine nts so that tlmr representatives in the Federal Legislatures ma f 
cut io v ith soiuo stamp* of popular ouprova May tie States live 1 jug A 
k, ? prayer " nt mar they ul>e i rove there -elves suscepr’Ko to public opinion 

£~rd Peter bm\ 19o£ 


FEUDATORY STATES, 

(S^e Honor! of the Committee on the Instrument of Accession of Indian 
States to the Federation.) 

(Memorandum hy Mr . N» G. Xelkar,) 

lit connection with the report of the Sub-Committee on the subject of the 
Instrument of Accession of Indian States, the question of the Feudatory 
States in India must be discussed and taken into consideration. 

The constitution of Federation, which we are hammering out at this 
Conference, may be said to be marked by one great feature, its care 

an! solicitude ior the suppressed classes and interests in India. If I may 
suv so, it is care and solicitude for many an c under dog ’ — the under dog 
that already exists or may be brought into being under the new Constitution. 
The Indian Feudatory States fairly corn© under that category, and should 
be put a& one more on our list o? under-clogs. And I contend that provision 
ii’iist. In made for their protection in the Instrument of Accession by Indian 
Stare*, when they will be prepared for the signature of the rulers of appro- 
priate State-, which may have Feudatory Slates charged to their care. 

The scheme of the present report provides for a r agreement as between 
the British Clover amen t and the Indian States who mav wish to join the 
Federation. The agreement wouM contain matters and provisions about 
amain powers and iurKdicuons to be transferred from the States to the 
Federal Government for Federal ptupo-e®. These relate, as the report sav* 
ir, paragraph 5, to the ruins of States and their subject*. And the power- 
so transferred mu4 be so 1 irgc a* to make the Federation effective for it*, 
purpose. Now there is a ho another class besides the subjects, which F 
vitally concerned in the administration of the ruling powers in the State-, 
Wn, the Feudatories. They want protection for their existence and welfare, 
pat a- much as any other minorities for whom the Constitution is providing 
with smh great care, Thor are higher in -status than the landlords and 
aamjudars to whom representation is given in the Franchise Committed 
"Report, and who are represented is this Conference. 

The question of these Feudatories, who are not as vocal as others, A 
id together left out of consideration. The Feudatory Chiefs exercise varying 
jurisdictional powers in their territories rep i ©sent ancient historic bourn- 
and wield no small influence in the country- Being part of British India, 
even the ordinary landholding classes have got some representation both in 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures, although ii is inadequate in propor- 
tion In their interests and influence in the country. But the position of the 
Fendatorv Chiefs under the Princes is still worse. They are too scattered 
and divided to for m their j)wn organisation . The Princes are represented 
by the Princes Chamber and are quite capable of protecting their interests. 
Tiny position of the Feudatories is very peculiar. Being subordinate to the 
Indian States, they are not clawed as Princes, nor have they any voice in 
framing the Constitution, as they come tinder the States. While the Princes 
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anti every other class aiul interest in British India Inn e been represented ai 
tlie Round Table Contemn e, ike Feudatory Chieis under the Princes got no 
representation at all. 

I hose Feudatory Chiefs who to tun an important group of small States 
ny ihoinsotves are not canto a negligible factor. Under most of the big Indian 
States there is a large body of Feudatory Chiefs exorcising varying 

jiirisdi<*tioii. Under the Gwalior Durbar r.i/., there is a number of such 
Giieiships, most oi whhh are guaranteed by the* But ish Government, 

Similarly, there are media t^ed Feudatories under Kashmir, dayapur, Indore, 
Gulch, Kolhapur, and many other States. 

, Ji ^ needless to describe in detail hero how all these States came into 
oeuig. Hut it is necessary to mention that when the Fast India Company 
unite info closer relations with Indian States, flie.y found a large number 
of Chiefs w ho esc raised jurisdictional nights in their own domains, while at 
tne same tune they owed a sort ol pm a rious allegiance to some powcuiul 
neighbouring Prince. The-e Chiefs sought iho protection ol the Jin cKh 

Government, who, acting as mediators between them and their suzerain- , 
gnat an teed their nghK, pm i logos and possessions and scoured their formal 
allegiance to their 'mzriauis. 2s o fixed piinciple was, however, lolloped ni 
effecting thes.* settlements, J n Kathiawar, c.g., most oi the states were 

subordinate to the Gaikwar ot Buroda. Bm all these States were made 
independent of Baroda subject only to the payment of tributes. On the 
other hand, most of the smaller States In Central India and elsewhere were 
placed under their respective suzerains with a British guarantee for conti- 
nuance oi their rights and possession*. Thus the settlements were largely 
influenced by the exigencies oi the moment and were the result of historical 
circumstances. The status and position of most of these States were 
originally almost the same. but> by the settlement some States were brought 
directly under the control oi the British Government while others continued 
under their suzerains, protected by guarantees from the paramount power. 

Similarly some of the lapsed States such as Satara, Nagpur hud 
guaranteed feudatories under them, which , after the lapse of the suzerain 
Ta ^ er British control. Although the powers of the Feudatories 
of the lapsed states and of the Feudatories under other states, were originally 
the same, the powers of the former have been enlarged since thev came 
into direct relations with the British Gorernmnt, while the powers" of the 
latter under their suzerains have been considerably reduced. 

The above arrangements worked satisfactorily to all parties, so long as it 
was the policy oi the British Government to enforce strictly the terms and 
conditions oi the guarantees and to protect the smaller states against anv 
encroachment by their suzerains. The policy of the British Government 
was to maintain intact: the rights and privileges of both the suzerain 
and the Feudatory States. No deviation from the guarantees thus 

given was allowed. But during the past few years there lias been 

a change m the policy of the ^ British Government towards the 

r f U l? eSj r * 3 1 : ias be f n ver y prejudicial to the rights and privileges 
m the Teudatones and their very existence as separate entities are 

jeopardised. The Government have latterly enhanced the powers of 
xhe i rjiices, and also their prestige and position. The establishment of the 
i rmee ‘ s , Chamber has afeo increased their status, Jn short the Government 
have adopted a policy of trust and generosity towards the Princes, and they 
are allowed as largo a measure of independence in their internal affairs as 
possible. Most ot the States have been transferred from the control of 
Fiotmexai Administration to the direct control of the Government of India. 

I ut supervisory powers which the British Government used to exercise over 
J^.fJ lar ^ 2lt K ee . d Sudatories are also being gradually relaxed, and the feuda- 
ZZ be Ti g } md f r e / t0 their trains. It is true that in 
all » C0 ?, troI t G <>^rnment have declared that the guarantees 

eCted ^ bj th v cIia ? g ? bllt mdl an assurance is of little avail 
against the grasping policy of the Durbars. The feudatories that were freed 

K.T.C. 
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i 1 0111 the control ol their suzerains by the original settlement have their 
povei- mil m^ed— some ol them have become even members ol the Primes 
<Jhamber--l)Ut those th.it were continued under their suzerains have eonm 
in ior a < mtailmenl oi thru powers and the tumsier ot (ontrol is tantamount 
fco a vutual cancellation of the guarantee, although it continues in form 
erniv. Once (he direct control of the paramount power is withdrawn, the 
suzerain Stales feel that they can deal with their feudatories as they like. 
It appears to be the mowed intention of the suzerain states to reduce the 
guaranteed leudatoiles to the position of mere landlords. Naturally the 
feudatories resent this, but there is little hope of redress being obtained at 
the hands of the paramount power because of the policy oi non-interference. 

One would ask why thoie should be these disputes and quarrels and conse- 
quent II b tee ling* between the suzerain and the feudatory States. It would 
really be a happy day ior both the Princes and their feudatories if all 
their disputes are amicably settled and they live in peace, harmony, and 
goodwill. But the real cause of the trouble is that there is always a conflict 
of interests between the Princes and their subordinate states. Again In 
some cases there are age-old family feuds and quarrels between the suzerain 
states and their subordinates and they have unfortunately continued even 
up to the present moment. 

In the interests ol* justice and fair play it is quite necessary that there 
should be some third party to act as arbitrator in the settlement of these 
disputes. Up to now the British Government icted as arbitrators by holding 
both the parties fast to their engagements. But now they are withdrawing 
ii om this position and handing over the feudatories to their suzerain Stales, 
instead of improving their relations, this will tend only to aggravate the 
situation. A really satisfactory solution of this problem would be the 
establishment of a court of arbitration for adjudication of disputes between 
the suzerain states and their feudatories. Such a tribunal would inspire 
~ ce 111 k°tk the parties and its decisions would be more acceptable 

23rd December, 1932. 


'MUSLIM POSITION IN THE CENTRE, 

(Memorandum submitted by the Muslim Delegation.) 

I. — Muslim Representation in the Federal Legislature. 

As has been urged over and over again in the Bound Table Conference 
and elsewhere, the Muslim community claim a one-third share in the Federal 
Legislature, Be., 33 scats out of every hundred in the Lower House, and 
33 seats out of every hundred in the Upper House. The community insists 
that of their 33 seats out of one hundred in either House, 25 should be 
guaranteed to them out of the British Indian quota. 

As between British India and the Indian States, British India is on 
the population basis entitled to 76 seats out of a House of 100. That is why 
the Muslims ask for 25 or a third of 76 seats out of the British Indian quota. 
Further, they ask that it should be so arranged that 8 Muslim seats out of 
a House of 100 are secured out of the Indian States 5 quota to represent 
Muslim interests in the Indian States, 

I or reasons that need not here be reiterated, the Muslim community are 
opposed to the grant of any weightage to the States. The population of 
British India (excluding Burma) is 256,782,052, of whom 66,435,604 or 25*S 
per cent, are Muslims, The population of the Indian States (excluding 
Burma) is 79,098 008, of whom 10,657,102, or only 13*5 per cent, are Muslims. 
Hence any weightage granted to the States will be so much weightage for 
the Bind ii majority and to that extent a handicap to the Muslim minority. 
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If on the insistence of the majority community less than 76 seat-*, aie 
allotted to British India and more than 21, in a House of 100, to the Indian 
States, then it is not the Muslims but the majority community that should 
make good the ueightngo given to a piedomiuately Hindu block. 

Mode of Election* 

For the Lower Clumber we take ft for granted that the Muslim represen- 
tatives will be chosen by direct election through separate Muslim consti- 
tuencies. 

For the Upper Chamber also the Muslim community insists that their 
representatives from British India should be elected through separate consti- 
tuencies, i.c., by the Muslim members of the various provincial Legislatures 
and hv them alone. The Muslim community would strongly object to any 
plan under which the whole of the British Indian quota for the Upper House 
would be elected by the provincial Legislatures toting as a body by the 
system of the single transferable vote. Apart irum other reasons, the chief 
of which is the community's dislike of joint electorates in any form, their 
objection rests on the giouncl that under the most lavourablo conditions, such 
a system would not secure for them a clue share m the Upper House. 

1 T . — Be sidtjaby P ow eb s . 

The Muslims attach the greatest importance to the vesting of residuary 
powers in the Provinces, both in regard to legislation and taxation, because 
they regard this as one of their necessary safeguards. That the residuary 
powers of taxation should vest in the Provinces is settled, but unfortunately 
there has been a conflict of views in regard to the legislaitve field. 

The arguments in support of the Muslim position need not be here 
restated. Apart from the fact that the Muslims regard it as a safeguard, 
this is the only arrangement which would reduce to a minimum litigation 
regarding the validity of x>rovineial statutes, and thus enable the constitution 
to work with the least possible friction. 


III. — The Position of Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan comprises a very large area of immense strategic importance. 
The population is, no doubt, sparse, but it possesses the advantages of 
homogeneity and a common tribal system which is still able to carry on 
practically the entire local administration of the whole area, 

Baluchistan is divided into the tract known as British Baluchistan, the 
tribal and agency areas and the territories of the two States, Kalat and Las 
Bela. It would be eminently desirable to weld the whole of this area into 
one Federal unit for the purpose of being included within the proposed All- 
India Federation. 

The question of introducing a provincial autonomous form of Government 
in Baluchistan is simplified by the very large amount of autonomy at present 
enjoyed by this tract through what is known as the Jirga system. This 
system could easily be adapted so as to form the basis of the future legisla- 
tive as well as administrative system of the Province, 

It is not desired, and indeed . it is not necessary, that the formation of 
Baluchistan into a Federal Until should result in the introduction of an 
expensive form of administration. A simple form of administration, suited 
to the nomadic and tribal character of the population of this area, should 
amply meet the requirements of the people, and no difficult questions of 
financial adjustment need arise. 

Bo far as the Federal Legislature is concerned, the share of Baluchistan 
as a whole should be taken proportionately out of the British Indian and 
Indian States* quotas, the share of British Baluchistan being taken from 

X 2 
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ihe Butnh Iiuiuui and that ol Ivalut, La^ Bela and oilier non-Bmi&k aioa* 
liojti the Indian States. The existing Sliahi Jurga may be enlarged and 
utilised both as the legislative cigan ol Baluchistan as a unit, and as tin 
A-ftoito tor choosing its representatives to the Upper and Lover Fedeixd 

it o isos. 

[h iua> ho pointed out that the exclusion of Baluchistan from the iutuit. 
scheme ol an all- [mini Federation, uould he both anomalous and a souice of 
embarrassment iiom many points of view. Having regard to the importance 
o A Baluchistan as a Frontier Province, it would be of the greatest advantage 
iun * the political, as veil as the military, points of view to work Baluchistan 
into the lahnc of the future Federation. 


Srtli December, 1932. 




CREATION OF A FEDERAL COUNCIL. 

(Memorandum toy 0r a Sliafa’af Ahmad Khan,) 

Their wa« considerable agieement in regard to the provision in the consti- 
tution oi a council of repi esentatives of the units and of the Federal Got- 
enm nt. Such a council has in fact been suggested m paragraph 11 of the 
Report of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee. It should, by a “ prudent 
Governor General ” be kept in close contact with all matters in which the 
autonomous Provinces within their independent spheres are concerned (see 
pa i a graph ;> at page 20. Fmther, it is essential that such a council should 
whenever possible, be also consulted by the Governor General in regard to 
P^^iarly those which impinge on the powers of the Provinces 
anci states. A treaty, for example, which would affect the power of the 
Irovmeos to Ioy,\ octroi < within iheir own boundarhs should not be eonelud* d 
without consultation with such a council. It must be remembered that a 
treaty concluded by the Governor General, being an act of the reserved 
department, would have the binding force of law. Such a council would 
mso be useful m harmonising the administrative relations between the 
Federal Government and the units [see Head B (b), end of paragraph 3]. 

27th December, 1932. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 

(Memorandum submitted by K. B. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain and Dr. Shafa’at 

Ahmad Khan.) 

TVe believe to be essential to the stability of the Indian Constitution thaf 
tuna a mental rig] its should be embodied in the Constitution for the protection 
°. 1 t!,e religion, culture, and pergonal laws of the minorities of India. These 
nylits should be deemed fundamental in the seme that any bill, resolution, oi 
motion passed by legislature, or any statutory self-governing body, such as a 
municipal or district board, that is repugnant to these rights should be void 
to the extent of such repugnancy. 

AYe need not enumerate these rights, as they were discussed by the Confer- 
ence on Saturday the 17th, and Monday the 19th December 1932. While ye 
bold that some oi them should be drafted very carefully, we are convinced 
that most of them are necessary and should be embodied in the Constitution, 

We should like to add one or two other rights which we deem to be neces- 
sary, but which were not duly stressed at the meeting, though they were 
specifically mentioned. 
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11) Wo are strongly of the opinion that provision should 1>e made whereon 
peisonal law of the Muslim Communis should be guaranteed, iSTo legisla- 
ture in India should have Ike pouoi t* > modify, amend or in am way eh an a e 
the Muslim law ot khaiait (Shari at-i-lslamiap 

We are strongly of the opinion that the Muslim Community should ^be 
assn n A l in tlie new Constitution that nothing will be done by any legislative 
bodf m India vhieli will have the effect of modifying in any waj the personal 
law of the Muslim Community. 

12) The Muslims ot the United Piovinces enjoy separate^ electorates on tne 
muniupal hoaids b\ an Act oi tin* l nit( d Provinces Legislature, passed in 
191 B, and by the United Piovinees District Board Act oi 1922. Muslims cy 
other provinces, such as Bombay etc., also enjo\ separate decimates on som^ 
local bodies, in accordance vith various statutes passed In \aiious provinces in 
India from time to time. Wo urge that the°e ri glits lutherto enjoved by the 
Mudlms snoukl be guaranteed to them, and no change should he made theieui 
without the consent of three-fonrtlis of Ihe Muslim members of the provincial 
legislatures. 

(d) We have both of us, speaking at the meeting, a head v stressed the 
necessity ot a definite and unambiguous provision in the Constitution for tne 
repiesentatlon of the Muslim Community in the public services. By public 
services we mean not merely the services maintained by the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments, but also the services maintained bv statutory seit- 
govermng bodies, such as Universities, Board of Intermediate Education, which 
are maintained almost entirely by grants from the provincial and Central Gov- 
ernments. Wo are of the opinion that paits 1 and 2 of paragraph 5 ot the 
Services Sub-Committee of the Round Table Confeience should be incorporated 
in the Constitution Act. The Muslim Community attaches the greatest possible 
importance to this safeguard, as it feels that upon its due execution depends, to 
a very large extent, the success or failure of the organisms which the Constitu- 
tion vt ill create in the provinces of British India. Wo think that the percentage 
in vaiious departments will have to be fixed by the Governor in accordance with 
paragraph <5 (2) ot the Report of the Services Sub-Committee. 

We are of the opinion that the recommendation contained in paragraph «> 
(r) of the Provincial Constitution Sub-Commit te e, regarding the representa- 
tion of important minority interests in the provincial Cabinet, and paragraph 
12 of the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee of the Round Table Con- 
ference should bo embodied in the Tnstuiment of Instructions to the Governor 
General. 

Wo think that the Constitution Act should embody safeguards regarding tne 
representation of minorities in the public services as well as some of the nmaa- 
mental rights enumerated above, while the Instrument of Instruction’s o 
Govornois and Governor-General should contain the rest. We are ot ‘ 
opinion that in the latter case, the procedure outlined by the Secretary ot 
in his speech to the Conference on December 24th fm giving statutory torus 
and effect to the provision dealing with the joint meeting of Federal Mnusierb 
and the Governor-General s Army Adviser should be applied in the case or sucu 
fundamental lights as are not incorporated in the Constitution Act. Our odj*u» 
is to make such provisions in the Instiument of Instructions effective 
raakiim them a statutory basis. We are of the opinion that after such ngnxs 
have be on embodied either in the Constitution Act or In the Instrum en 
Instructions, they should all be restated in the Royal Proclamation to be iqsl 
on the inauguration of the new Constitution. 


27th December, 1932. 


MEMORANDUM BY EIGHT DELEGATES HEGARDING DISCRSPt* 
NATORY LEGISLATION. 

ft) We the undesigned. are definitely of tlie opinion that the Constitution 
should contain a clause absolutely prohibiting discriminatory legislation, 
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the imposing of disabilities on any section of His Mu;* ^ty n in <1 Ui * 
on the basis of a person's birth, religion, race, cash or n^ui. It hlio: 
Minister, in his speech at the final session of the Hound I able t mtu u mv, 
1931, made the following observations : — 

“In framing the Constitution His Majesty's Gu\ mum in *< >ii*dd < t - t* at 
it will be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the n u- : tm r«. 
ties, in addition to political representation, that difu laicm o i: j‘.on, 
caste, race or sect shall not themselves constitute < Ivic uKj diiti 
p2) We therefore recommend that there should be some sm It h iu- Li t r- 
poiated in the Constitution as follows : — 

“ Ho native of British India, nor any of IBs Map <u\*> mu t » t o in* ut 
therein shall, by reason of his religion, place* 01 utrtli, fit - + in t << .< ,.i nr 
caste, or of any of them, be disabled from, or pr« jmiuvd si, uk 

profession, trade or calling, or engaging in any induyiiy , <r u p u. a 

transferring light, title or intciesfc in any property. 

(o) The spirit of the recommendations of the Consultative (uumiittr* , t ,»i* o- 
died in A, B and K of the Fundamental Bights, should la expms* f d in m* m * 

language. We are definitely of the opinion that there should u<» no m»u us- 

abilities imposed on any of His Majesty’s subjects in Btitish Inula in wu 
or transferring right, title or interest in any property, uu a bads oi a in r -on .* 
religion, caste or colour. 

The existence of the Punjab Land Alienation Act should not Hand in flu 
way of this very healthy provision, which is absolutely esventml ior Cm mmieo 
lion of minorities, whether of religion, race or caste* 

We are firmly of the opinion that privileges based on Urn tveident ol ini t h , 
caste or religion should be abolished. The laws should h» m» haimd f hot nc 
one should suffer on account of one’s religion, caste, rara or culour, 

(Bd.) B. IL AMBLDk \ if . 

„ M. 11 JAVA KAIL 

„ row aw i jniASiiiiL 

„ X. M. JUKI}]. 

„ X. 0. KhLKAih 

,, XANAK VII AXD PAXhl’JT 
„ TFJ BAfTAUr B SAITOH 
„ X. X. SIRCAK. 

December 23rd, 1932, 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION* 

(By Bir Tef Bahadur Sapry and Mr. M« R. dayakar.) 

, V 6Ve p^. our departure wc desire to submit* a Memorandum on home 

of the features of the proposed constitution for India which has formed the 
sublet of discussion at the Third Round Table Conference and the previous 
ih*' and /fd ue ^ ^ Memorandum may he published along with 

the proceedings of the Conference. Having regard to the shortness of the time 
at our disposal it is obviously impossible for us to submit a detailed statement 
of our views and therefore we shall content ourselves bv confining our remarks 
to only some of the leading features of the contemplated constitution. 

oF theWdlr^ 6 * S! d6Sire h?rl phasis ? the npeA fnr a aP^dv establishment 
HrOfortnot y $ the , CoDtro ' lt » our 'conviction that 
of IL P ZliHnJl *? y t : y j- ltsSli mI1 “ oii t be acceptable to the vast majority 

L^tutfon at t £ 'ELE. 1 "** 6V T ihou ^ a Bill may provide for a 

ftdfilmeuinf I!!!- operation at some future .fate upon the 

has SbpLecktM hTth'Tn A® ar ®J la4 to note *at this point of view 
to fixTdate AA- y ° f S ‘* t \ but ^ feel that it k necessary 
to fix a date on which the Constitution at the Centre should begin to function. 
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Ipon Hie assumption that the India Uiil may be passed by Parliamenl towards 
Intend of July, 1933, w o chink that the Constitution in the Ihovinct s ran 
Degin to function eatly in 1934. In this connection we would emphasise that 
there should be no delay in the preparation of the electoral registers and 1 lie 
delimitation ol constituencies. The Lothian Committee’s Report and the 
dibcussion on it at the Round Table Conference could easily though tentatively 
torm the basis ot preliminary work to be done in that behalf , subject no doubt 
to the final sanction oi Parliament. It would, in our opinion, bo mo-3 unfor- 
tunate if the w oi king of the Constitution was held up after the passing of the 
if 1 1 1 mend) because the registeis were not ready b\ that time or their pn parti- 
tion involved delays . 

3. We tliink that the Federation should then be set up and begin to work 
some time in 1933, if not sooner. We would point out that in the Lou unions 
oi Canada, Australia and South Africa the Constitution was inaugurated by a 
Royal Proclamation, and the* Acts of Failianiont in the ease of each one u) these 
Dominions fix d a definite date for the inauguration of the Constitution, and 
we think that the same practice should be iollowed in the ease of India. In 
order to meet possible contingencies power may be taken to extend flaw date 
by a few months, if valid reasons exist. 

4. Two difficulties have been urged against our view regarding the fixing of 
a date. They are — 

(1) The uncertainty about the readiness or preparedness of the Princes 

to join the Federation; 

(2) The uncertainty about the date on which the Reserve Bank can bo 

established. 

We shall noiv deal ivith both these difficulties. 


5. As regards 1, we think that His Majesty’s Government should invite the 
Princes to notify by a certain date in February or March 1933 their wiliincmss 
to join the Federal ion. We think that by that time the White Paper should 
enable everyone to ste the complete picture and it would, in our opinion, not 
be fair to British India on the part of the States to postpone the definite an- 
nouncement oi their intention until a later stage, though no doubt everyone 
concerned will have the fullest right to revise his opinion of the draft Constitu- 
tion after it emerges from the hands of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee. 
If this is done, it should make easier the task of fixing by the Statute a date 
tor the inauguration of the Federation in 1935, by which time the Treaties 
of Accession could be prepared and executed. 


6. We think that the Federation can work effectively without insisting that 
half the Indian States, representing about half the population of Indian India, 
should join the Federation at the start. We see no reason wdiy the eibry into 
the Federation should be blocked, if once some of the bigger States should be 
ready to join the Federation. In such a case the Statute should prolific for 
the coming in of the other States later on. If no State should bo ready to 
join the Federation, it would give rise to a new situation and we w'»uJd in 
that case assume that British India should be endowed with Central responsi- 
bility, and the necessary readjustments in the Constitution should take place. 

7 As regards 2, riz., the Reserve Bank, we would point thar neither at 
the first nor at the second Round Table Conference did the Government treat 
the prior establishment of the Reserve Bank as a condition precedent for the 
Inauguration of the Federation. This condition is new and we are therefore 
anxious that our position should not he misunderstood. We > are not satisfied 
that it is impossible to establish a Federation without first establishing a Reserve 
Bank, and we think that interim provisions should be made to cover the period 
of time which may be required for the establishment of the Bank. Such Pjo vi- 
sions were contemplated in paragraph 187 of the Federal Structure Committee s 
Report in 1980-81. As regards the date of the establishment of the Bank, we 
note with satisfaction the assurances given by the Secretary of State that he 
will take steps at a very early date to introduce legislation m the Indian Legisla- 
x ir-, +r»w oil Atimv stfvns to brine 1 the Bank into existence. 
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\W w ould , however, draw attention to the tour conditions in the report oa 
Financial Safeguards presented on the night oi the 28rd December last. W e 
uppndiend that the fulfilment of those condition^ nm involve greater delai tiian 
w<* can at present imagine, and Indeed one ot our colleagues. Sir Pursholamaas 
Thakurdas, has expressed the opinion that we mav have to wait for the Bank 
lor a much longer period of time than we can foresee. It is true that^tlic Secre- 
tary of State and his expert advisers do not take such a gloomy view of the 
prospers- of the establishment of the Bank. Indeed the\ seemed to us to tab 
a hopt ful view of the possibility of the Bank coming into existence at a much 
t arlter date than Sir Purshotamdas’s opinion would seem to indicate, but cm on 
the- were cautious enough not to exclude the reactions oi the world forces on 
India's financial capacity — a caution which we ourselves are .not prepared lo 
ignore. It would then scorn that the position i& one of uncertainty and is caus- 
ing us much anxiety. We would therefore suggest that Government should in 
that case revert to the interim provisions which the Conference originally con- 
templated. We arc anxious that the impossibility of establishing the Reserve 
Bank within the next two years should not be allowed to block the way of flu- 
Federation and Central Responsibility, We understand the position of the 
Bed eat ary of State to be that, if such a situation should arise, he would consult 
Indian opinion again and then consider fresh proposals, and that it is not the 
intention of Government in any circumstances to give effect to the Constitution 
in introducing provincial autonomy alone. While w*e appreciate the attitude 
of the Secretary of State in legard to this matter, w r e cannot help feeling that 
the position created by the imposition of this new condition is unsatisfactory in 
the highest degree and is causing us grave concern. 

R. As regards the constitution of the Reserve Bank, we would draw atten- 
tion to the Memorandum submitted by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas with which 
we are generally in agreement, and therefore refrain from reproducing the 
suggestions he has made. Wo would, however, urge that the Bank should be 
based on sound financial foundations and should be free from any political 
influences in England or India, that its Governor and Deputy Governor should 
be selected by the Governor General in consultation with his Ministers out 
of a panel of names to be submitted by its Directum, and that at least seven! \- 
fivr per cent, of its capital should be raised in India. 

1. As we f\ve dealing with the Reserve Bank, we mnv conveniently at this 
stage deal with other financial safeguards. 


Financial SArmrAPJxs. 

think there should be real financial responsibility placed on the 
Finance Minister of the future. We cannot but feel that the nervousness which 
has been displayed as regards the capacity of Indians to manage their "fin am es 
and the general attitude of the Legislature is not Justified, It is our deliberate 
opinion that the establishment of responsibility at the Centre will have a most 
salutary effect on the attitude of the Legislature, We would like to point out 
that if the Army Budget, the salaries, emoluments and pensions of the Services 
are to be guaranteed by the Statute, and that if the Govemor-General is to 
possess the power to indent upon the Treasury for implementing Ms special 
jovponsimlities, the danger m regard to such matters becomes non-existent. 

A’ r f| ar(ls ^."“T* 06 °f.«» D ebt, T e ih ' m S «Mt the British investor like 
. Vi other creditor is entitled to claim. that his security should not be 
impaired, and for that purpose we do recognise that it might be necessary during 

himT^htttervrn 1181 * 1 h” t0 A* 1 A® 6 ? vern or-General with special power, enabling 
^ « r jhen and only when the security of the British, or for that 
matter, of the -Indian investor is unpaired or sought to be impaired by any 

f^certaF ouSer 11 ^ lAA”' W ® ““A . subscr5be to {he which is held 
• q «.” rt • tbat ** ls necessary to give tho Governor-General a general 

Clil l ttrS g for the of India’s credit and financial stE? 

We think that such a general power couched in such elastic language may be a 

side an n i b tb W r n ^ B deral F gis \ ature and tfie lederal Gov- 
ernment ria one stde, and the Govemor-General on the other, and may oonceiv- 
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ably, In certain chcumstancGb, destroy the financial responsibility of . tie 
Minister, We therefore do not agree that this general power should be given 
to the Governor-General. We strongly urge that the Government should 
reserve their decision on this point. Further we think that alter the estab- 
lishment oi the Reserve Bank there is no need to require the previous 
assent of the Governor-General to the introduction of any legislation relating 
to currency or exchange. The clay to day administration of currency and 
exchange will presumably be left in the hands of the Reserve Bank and we 
think that it is hardly likely that am Finance Minister will lightly deal with 
questions of exchange in the teeth of expert advice which in actual practice 
he will receive troru the Governor of the Reserve Bank or 11 le Financial 
Adviser it one is to be appointed, or both. 

As regards the Financial Adviser, we are unable to form an opinion 
whether on financial grounds it is necessary to appoint such an adviser. . That 
must be a question for Financial experts, but wo realise that the Constitution 
places such heavy special responsibilities on the Governor-General that he 
may require the advice of an independent expert adviser on. the discharge or 
those responsibiliiies. But we aio of opinion that such advice should in the 
nature of the circumstances be stricth hmifed to mailers which are within 
the province of the special responsibilities of the Viceroy . and should not be 
extended so as to amount to a general pover of control over the Finance 
Member. In other words we would strongly urge that every precaution, 
should be taken that the general responsibility of the Finance Member and 
the Legislature for the administration of the finances of the countrv should be 
in no wav interfered vith or weakened. We are further .of opinion timi u 
at all a Financial Adviser has to he appointed for the limited purposes indi- 
cated above, the appointment should be made by the Governor-General in 
consultation with his Ministers, and the Adviser should in.no way be connected 
with any financial or political interest^ in England .or in India, Ve would 
further add that the appointment should he provisional,, to endure only so 
long as a clear necessity for the retention of that office is felt and that the 
advice of the Adviser should be fully available both to the Governor-Gem ral 
and the Federal Government. 


Commercial Safeguards. 

IB. We next come to the question of Commercial discrimination. While 
wo agree to the general principle that discrimination in legislation on purely- 
racial "rounds should be avoided, we are not sure that the principles accepted 
in the°ieporfc of the Committee which considered that question do not go 
too far. To take only a few- instances, we are clear in. our minds that for the 
future development of Indian industries, many . of . which are lying fallow or 
are st Higgling in an impoverished condition, it is absolutely necessarv to 
leave in the bands of the Central and Provincial Government enough power 
to initiate, subsidise, and protect industries which can be briefly, described 
as key or infant industries, even if such initiation, subsidy or protection should 
occasionally look like discrimination. We are equally strong in our yew that 
amole power ought to be left in the hands of the Government, both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, to control the evil effects oi unfair competition, 
such as sometimes has been practised in the past by powerful organisations 
against their weaker rivals. 


Defence. 

14 We next come to the question of Defence', We think that the success of 
the proposed Constitution will be judged in India very largely by the policy 
which His Majesty’s Government will adopt towards Defence. We are of the 
opinion that the Statute or the Instrument of Instructions, if the latter is to 
have a statutory basis, as we think it should have, should recognise the 
principle laid do^n in the Report of the Thomas Committee that the Defence of 
hdia should be to nn increasing degree the concern of India, and not of 
Great Britain alone. We also urge that consistently vrith this principle and 
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in order to implement the same, a duty should he ^ cast on the G< voinoi- 

* General to take » \ei; step to Indianise the Army within the shortest p visible 
ptriod compatibly with the sakty of the country and the efficiency ui the 
Anno. This would, in our opinion, necessitate the preparation of. a programme 

* oxe or i on the lines of the Haw linson and other Committee, 1 He port , to 
.Inch attention was drawn during the deliberation of the Thomas ronmuth e 
ui Defence. A definite time should be kept in view lor this purpose, the 
lu ration, oi which should be adjusted according to the experience nam'd. 

15. 'While dun'na the period ui transition, which we do not envisage to be 

a l mg one, the Governor-General mil have the conti oi oi the Alim and the 

lirnv Budget tm»y not be put to the vote of the Legislature, c e strong' v mge 
+hp adoption of the following proposals : — 

sa) The Anm Member, though appointed bv the Govtinor-Guieial, and 
i esponsibie to him, should be select* d irom among the membem 
of "the Legislature representing British India and the Indian 
states. We think that this cannot be regarded as an undue uv 

v notion of the discretion of the Governor-General, as the Indian 

Legislature will consist oi at least 500 representatives, if not moie, 
and it should not be difficult for the Governor-General to find a 
suitable person out ot so large a number. Such a mombt r ul! 
carry great weight, and influence in the Legislature and will net 
as a bridge between the Governor-General and the Legislature, 
and will, in our opinion, be able to enlist the interest of. the 
Legislature in the Army much more effectively than an outsider. 
Besides it will enable members of the Legislature to acquire 
knowledge and experience, so that when the period oi transition 
ends and Defence has to be transferred to Indian control, tho 
shoulders that will bear tire burden may be found prepared to 
take it up. 

i bf It is not enough, in our opinion, that there will be consultaiiui 
between the Finance Department and those responsible for 
Defence. We therefore urge that provision should be made in 
the Statute or the Instrument of Instructions, placed on a si at t a 
Tory basis as suggested above, for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee consisting oi (1) Army Member and such other representa- 
tives of the Army Department as the Governor-General may 
appoint, (2) The Prime Minister, the Finance Minister, and such 
other members of the Federal Government as the Prime Minis! ei 
may appoint, to discuss and arrive at an annual settlement of 
the Army Budget. We are agreed that i ailing such settlement tho 
Governor-General should have power to arrive at a final decision 
as regards the budget* 

(c) The Army estimates should, in our opinion, be put in separate 

blocks before the Legislature annually, and this should be in- 
dependently of the consent of the Governor-General. 

(d) The ^ Indian Army should not be sent out of the limits of India 

without the consent of the Legislature for any purposes not 
directly connected with the defence of India. 

(e) The Army should be thrown open to all of His Majesty’s subjects, 

irrespective of class, creed or community. 

if) M r e strongly urge that a Committee should be appointed consisting of 
British and Indian exports for iurther exploring all avenues for 
the reduction of military expenditure to a level m near as possible 
to that existing before the War. We are strongly of the opinion 
that there is room tor further economy in Army Expenditure. 
While we recognise that the expenditure on the Army is in the 
nature of an^ insurance for the safety of the country, we think it 
must be limited by the taxable capacity of the people and the 
needs and requirements of the moral and material progress of the 
people of the country* 
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U'» \\ e. urge aho tliat the expansion, upkeep and maintenance of nnli- 
sv bools and colleges should be committed to the charge of 
the Legislature, 

\hi We tiust the decision ot His Majesty's Government on the question 
oi the reduction of British Troops in India, which on financial 
grounds cannot be postponed much longer, vv ill soon bo announced. 

Got nr x on - Genet; al 1 s ind Governors’ Pots bus. 

16. We next tome to the Governor-General and the Govt mots’ reserve and 
"in eia] jiovers. We would heie «tiongh urere that these powers should be 
so precisch defined as not to conflict with m override the powers of the popular 
3 fillisters in legaid to matte is which will be exclusively within their crumpet* 
-nice, and that the Governor-General and the Governors shall in icsped thereof 
always act on the advice ot the Ministers. We would further urge that even 
in the field oi their special powejs and responsibilities, ibex would consult 
tndr Ministers though they would not be bound by their advice. 

17. The power of making ordinances should be strictly limited to cases oi 
g>ave emergency affecting the peace and lianquiilit t \ of the entire country or 
large areas tlrn^of. We do not think this power should be extended to Pro- 
* ineial Governors, as in our opinion they can always in case of emergency 
easily apply to the Governor-General for aid. We think that there arc strongly 
cogent leasons for not duplicating this powder, and that the Governor. G eneral’s 
position oi detachment tiom local feelings of panic Is calculated to secure a more 
prudent and temperate exeieisp of this power than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Fundamental Rights. 

IS, We think that in the oh eurnstanees of India, thore is need for a declara- 
tion of fundamental rights and that such a step will tend to allay the anpre- 
h ltsious of minorities and special interests. Such fundamental lights as 
cannot he fitted in with the Act Constitution may easily find a place in a 
liuy al Proclamation . 

High Courts and Supreme vnd Federal Courts. 

IP, We are strondv ot the opinion that the High Court* in India should 
have direct relations with the Central Government. The Judges should be 
appointed in future by the Governor-General representing the Crown, Their 
term of office should be during good behaviour as in England and their 
salaries should be fixed by Statute. There should be no reseivation tor scat« 
on the Bench as against any class of qualified persons. 

2. We are of the opinion that the Statute should provide for the constitu- 
tional powers and functions of a Federal Court and Supreme Court, the latter 
as a final Court oi Appeal for British India. It is not our intention to abolish 
the right of Appeal to the Privy Council, hut only to limit it, We are of 
opinion that a separate Federal Court b\ itself will not command the necessary 
weight and prestige in the country. We refrain from going into further 
details as we understand that legal experts in England are examining this 
question. We trust that before a final decision is arrived at on this matter 
we shall be consulted* We therefore content ourselves with reiterating our 
demand for the early establishment of this Court. We are the 

view that the Federation of India will not be complete without the^Khblish- 
meni of such a Court. 

The Secret ary of State and the India Council, 

21. We regret that the question of the future powders of the Secretary of 
State and the^ continuance or discontinuance of the India Council was * not 
taken up within the short time at our disposal, though some members were 
anxious to do so. Our opinion is that there will be no need under the new 
Constitution for the India Council and that the powers of the Secretary of 
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Matt being stinJl limned to matter within the reserved Departm nt and 
the special responsibilities ui the Gov’emoi -General, should be traiisieired to 
the Dominions Office. 

-2. Ijjsth v e an* of tiie opinion that at the furlhei stage of consult ill m 
x j i*' attempt should be made to seeme 1 lie representation of all imp Uaixf 
pohfical parties in India so that am s a ttlemuit ai rived at inaj 1 a T v f T 
bupj">«.it o_ cneiw proiut-dve section^; Indian public opinion. 

:27th Peeombeu 10d2. 


FEDERAL COURT* 

(Memorandum by Sir Maurice Gwyer and Sir Claud Schuster.) 

(Included b* permission of the Conference.) 

It is believed that time is a gieator measure of agreement tn tins subje *t 
■rniong all parties than the discussion ao the Bound Table Conference on 
December 13th appeared to indicate; and this Memorandum (which is wholly 
unofficial) is an attempt by the undesigned, who have been closely concerned 
with the matter ever since the first Bound Table Conference, to set out the 
probable extent of that agreement, and to suggest possible compromises on 
those points on which there is still a divergence of view. 

1- The necessity for a Federal Court being accepted, the Constitution A*d 
will in any event have to make provision lor the following matters* (1) the 
number of the Judges, (2) their qualifications, (3) the manner of their appoint- 
ment, (4) their salaries, (5) their tenure of office and the manner in which the, 
may be removed iioin office, (6) the jurisdiction of the Court, both oiigiual and 
appellate, and the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council in i elation to it, 
(7) the i tile making power, (3) the Staff oi the Court and (9) the place vhe^ 
the Court should sit. These matters ate dealt with huwtim in the folbwlrg 
paragraphs. 

2. The Federal Judges should be appointed bv tbe Crown, in order that th 
divorce between the Couit and politics may be complete. The number rnigl t 
in the first instance, be fixed at not lesb than five nor more than (saj) nm , 
one of whom would be stvled the President or Chief Justice; alternatively, th * 
number might be fixed at five, and power given to Iho Crown to increase tffi- 
number from time to time up to a maximum of (say) nine, on receiving an 
address from the Legislature praying for such an increase. 

3. The following should be qualified for appointment to the Cotud bar- 
risters, advocates or pleaders of at least fifteen rears standing, and judges oi 
any High Court in British India or in am federating State, who at the time 
of their appointment were barristers, advocates or pleaders of at least ten veins 
standing. 

4. The salaries of the Judges should be fixed by the Act itself, and (what- 
ever figure is ^ ultimately decided) should be not less than the highest salary 
at present enjoyed by the Chief Justices of any High Court, with a rather 
larger figure in the case of the Federal Chief Justice or President. 

5. Federal Judges should retire on reaching an age to be specified in the 
Act (e.fto sixty-five) and should hold office during good behaviour and should 
only bo removable by the fro win Their salaries, as in England, should 1© 
non-votable* and they would receive a pension (varying possibly with their 
length of service) on retirement on reaching the age limit or by reason of ill- 
ness. They should receive the same protection In respect of all acts clone in 
their judicial capacity as Judges of any^ High Court, and their conduct on ihe 
Bench should not he the subject of discussion in any circumstances by the 
legislature. The question of their precedence and other like matters would of 
course be wholly within the discretion of the Crown. 
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'st ik king stiiith Jjiml'td to matter*- vutliin tlie ivseived X)epama c nt and 
tlie special rt^ponsibilitjes of the O ivernni -(jtnaal, should ue traweiien i» 
ihe dominions Office. 

-2, Lastly we aic ot the opinion that at the further btagp of constant! n~. 
- v (J D attempt should be made to secure the representation of all im? uanr 
political jnrtie* In Ind'a so that am settlement arrived at ma\ l me t ^ 
support <jt <\eix progiesshe section of Indian public opinion. 

"2711!. Ik< earner, 1002* 


FEDERAL COURT. 

(Memorandyiii by Sir Maurice Gwyer and Sir Claud Schuster,) 

(Included b? permission of the Conferem of) 

It is believed that there is a gn at or measure of agreement on this sub jo f 
among all parties than the discussion at the Bound Table Conference on 
December 18th appeared to indicate; and this Memorandum (which is whoih 
unofficial) Is an attempt by the undersigned, who have been closely concerned 
with the matter ever since the first Bound Table Conference, to set out the 
probable extent of that agreement, and to suggest possible compromises cn 
those points on which there is still a divei gence of view. 

1. ^ The necessity for a Federal Court being accepted, the Constitution Ad 

will m any event have to make piovision for the following matters: ft) tie 
number of the Judges, (2) their qualifications, (8) the manner of their appoint- 
ment, (4) their salaries, (o) their tenure of office and the manner in whkh the* 1 
may be removed fiom office, (6> the jurisdiction of the Court, both original and 
appellate, and the appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council in relation to it, 
(7) the i ule making power, (8) the Staff ot the Com l and (9) the plan who 
the Court should sit. Those matters are dealt with saiafun in the ioIIjvu 
paragraphs. ’ 

2. The Federal Judges should be appointed h\ the Crown, in order that tl <- 
divorce between the Court and politics may be complete. The number migl t 
in the first instance, be fixed at not less than five nor more than (saw nin 
one of whom would be styled the President or Chief Justice; alfcomativeh, th 
number might be fixed at five, and power given to the Crown to inclose tim 
number from time to time up to a maximum of (sa^) nine, on receiving au 
address from the Legislature placing for such an increase, 

8. The following should be qualified for appointment to the Court — bai- 
risters, advocates or pleaders of at least fifteen years standing, and judges of 
any High Court in British India or in any federating State, who at the time 
of their appointment wore barristers, advocates or pleaders of at least ten scow 
standing. 

4. The salaries of the Judges should be fixed by the Act itself, and (what- 
ever figure is ultimately decided) should be not less than the highest sala'v 
at present enjoyed by the Chief Justices of any High Court, with a rather 
larger figure in the case of the Federal Chief Justice or President. 

5. Federal Judges should retire on reaching an ago to be specified in the 
Act (e.p., sixty-five) and should hold office during good behaviour and should 
only be removable by the Crown, Their salaries, as in England, should be 
non-votable, and they would receive a pension (varying possibly with them 
length of service) on retirement on reaching the age limit or bv reason of ill- 
ness. They should receive the same protection in respect of all acts done in 
their judicial capacity as Judges of any High Court, and their conduct on the 
Penck should not be the subject of discussion in any circumstances hv the 
Legkiatme. The question of their precedence and other like matters would of 
course b© wholly within the discretion of the Crown, 




